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IN THE LACEY SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA 
eel oe TENN...A TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF 
ARCHITECT... VOGEL NUMBER TEN-A SCHOOLCLOSETS 


William Crutchfield 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR .. . THE TANKS ARE CONCEALED BEHIND THE WALL 


Rubin Harris, Brainerd Plumbing Co. 

















CHOOLS ARE TURNINE 
¥O VOGEL NUMBER TEN 
OR TEN=A CLOSETS 
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Here’s why: 
yor. CLOSETS are seat-action. Chil- 
dren cannot forget to flush them. They 


i 


are economical in their use of water, using less 
than four gallons to flush, and the valve is so con- 
structed that it will never get out of order, and 
will operate for years without even a washer being 
renewed. In addition, there are no balls or floats 
to leak and require replacing, and no delicate 


mechanism to cause trouble. 


SOP ne ge gE 





These were some of the deciding factors in the 
installation of Y@GE% Number Ten-A Closets in 
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prepared oe = the Lacey School, Chattanooga, illustrated on this 
euis i BO eh 2 
PcEL Fr An eight-page bulle- page. 


tin on Vogel Number Ten 
and Ten-A Closets has been pre- 


pared and will be sent promptly to . ™ RB 7 “gx ‘ 
school boards requesting it. There is enough 4 j 
general information in this bulletin regarding school e . 4 4 e BELE 4 ° 


closets to make it worth your while having a cony, 


no matter what kind of closets you intend to install. Wilmington Del Si I outs Mo 
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THE LOGICAL 
CHOICE -.. 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Everlasting ! ! ! 
Regardless of hard usage and extreme wear and tear, “Pyra- 


mid Brand” Natural Slate Blackboards are always in first- 
class condition. 


Sanitary !!! 
“Pyramid Brand” Natural Slate Blackboards are easy to 


clean at all times—no finish to wear off. They always retain 
a neat, uniform appearance. 


Durable!!! 


Natural Slate Blackboards will outlast the most modern, 
well-built buildings. Generation after generation will con- 
stantly use them—without the slightest signs of wear. 


Economical ! ! ! 
Think of it, Natural Slate Blackboards require no upkeep 


cost whatsoever—the first cost is the only cost. 


Only in “Pyramid Brand” Natural Slate Blackboards will 
you find such an ideal combination of qualities. They are 
Chil. termed by leading authorities the “perfect blackboards.” 


They Two booklets completely describing NATURAL SLATE 
1g less . BLACKBOARDS . . . specifications . . . data. . . and an in- 


teresting story on the quarrying and finishing will be cheer- 


0 con: fully mailed you upon request. 


r, and 
being 
: floats 


elicate 


in the NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


sets in 1240 Robinson Avenue 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NAIRARAL SLATE BLACIBOARDS 


on this 
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Lockers 


THAT LAST 


The ‘“‘exploded”’ view below shows the exceptionally rigid 
construction of BERLOY Steel Lockers. 
If you are thinking of buying lockers, study this carefully. 
Note how strongly the BERLOY is designed, how skillfully 
constructed. 
Not all lockers which look alike are alike. The BERLOY 
no Locker is designed on a thorough knowledge of what is 
ee ee expected of a locker in this field — the hard use it must 
= withstand — and is built accordingly. This accounts for 
= the universal satisfaction they are giving in thousands of 
: schools today. 
Sera Caeearie tte Cts MCh t as Remember, your lockers must last. It will pay you to get 
—the most popular general full particulars about BERLOY. 
oe ee Full information and prices on the BERLOY line may be 
secured from your local BERLOY representative or by 
writing The Berger Manufacturing Co., Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation. at Canton Ohio. Branch 
Offices at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Los Angeles and Detroit. 
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BERLOY 


Also desks, files, storage cabinets, shelving. 


2. RIGID 4. CONTINUOUS 
DOOR FRAME DOOR STRIKE 


4. POSITIVE 
LOCKING LUGS 
Double-tier standard louver 


—a very desirable locker 


where space is limited. +g. RANGED BACK 
AND SIDES 


| 
| 5 REINFORCED 
EDGE 


j 


} 6. STURDY 
STEEL HANDLE 


7. POSITIVE 
LOCKING DEVICE 


| 
, 
| 8. RUBBER 
y SILENCER 


NSnt ac aatee full louver 
locker—for use where an ~~ 
extra amount of ventilation nN. FLANGED y 9. TRIPLE TUBE 
. r rs : r REINFORCED DOOR 
is desired. 
10. POSITIVE ADJUST 
ABLE REAR LEG 
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steEL FQOILERS 


A Chinese Coo- 
lie can live ona 
few cents worth 


ofriceaday.So A Kewanee Smokeless Boiler, designed 


oolie work, 





suchasit is, costs 


very litle. and built by American workmen according 
to American standards, burns the lowest 
priced coals (even screenings); and does it 
very thoroughly. It lives on cheap coal yet 


2 produces a maximum amount of heat. 


This every day fuel 
saving; plus sturdy steel 
construction which adds 
many extra years to the 
life of a Kewanee; brings 
its actual cost down toa 
point that makes it a pre- 
ferred investment. 


If the fuel supply in your 
city is a problem, investi- 
gate the advantages of a 
Kewanee Smokeless before 
making a boiler selection. 





KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator & Standard 
sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 


MEMBER OF 
STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 




























Von Duprin 
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Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Profits from 
the Superfine 


Like other specialties entering into the construction 
of a school building, panic devices offer the choice of 
buying an article which is low in first cost or one which 
is higher priced, but which, because of freedom from 
maintenance expense, costs far less over the life of the 
building. 

Sweets . 
Pages C3130-C 3135 Many men believe that any building except a tempo- 
rary structure deserves panic devices which are as nearly 
free as possible from upkeep and repair expense. It is 
for these men that we make the genuine Type “B” 
Von Duprins. 


Built with all the skill we have and from the best ma- 
terials we know, these devices are so strong and so long 
wearing that maintenance costs are practically un- 
known. Except in very rare instances, the first cost is 
the entire cost. 






To secure the genuine Type “B” Von Duprins, we 
suggest that you request your architect to specify them 
by name, and separately from the finishing hardware. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


De 
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New Hritish Fuinbassy 
m Washington, D.C. 


yore the prominent Embassy buildings in Wash- 

ington which are being heated this winter by Heggie- 
Simplex Steel Boilers is the new palatial residence of Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador to the United States. 


In view of the fact that most of the equipment and ma- 
terials for this building were imported from England, 
the selection of Heggie-Simplex Boilers is a noteworthy 
tribute both to the efficiency of these units and the 
excellence of American craftsmanship. 


The extra large fire-box of Heggie-Simplex Boilers gives 
fuel more room to burn. There is more heating surface 
in direct contact with the fire to absorb its radiant heat. 
Unrestricted water circulation and ‘‘rear-front-rear”’ 
tubular flues further assure complete utilization of heat 
units. Electric-welded steel construction prevents cracks 
and leaks, and minimizes maintenance and insurance 
charges. For details address Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., 
Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in all principal cities. 





HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEERER HMEATEANG BOILERS 
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How safe are they 
at recess time? 





The open play- 
ground — here 
danger threatens! 





S| The fenced 
| playground 
; — here 
children 
playin 
safety! 


School board officials are relieved of a great responsibility 
when they provide fence protection for school play- 
grounds. For in face of today’s traffic conditions, abso- 
lute safety for children can be provided in no other way. 


Leading schools throughout America are enclosing play- 
grounds with Cyclone Fence. It keeps children out of 
danger and protects school property at all times. 


Cyclone Fence retains its dignified appearance many 
years. Built so that top rail will not sag, nor posts lean, 
nor fabric lose its rigid strength. 


You can see for yourself why Cyclone Fence is so out- 
standing in durability. All parts are made of copper-steel, 
heavily galvanized. Note the dense, smooth coat of zinc 
on the fabric—the result of hot-dip galvanizing. No rough 
spots, no chipped places, no chance for rust to start. 
Erected on H-column posts — the strongest posts made. 


Cyclone Fence is installed by our own trained men. Erec- 
tion service everywhere. If Cyclone Fence Company is 
not listed in your phone book, write direct to us. 


© C. F. Co. 1930 


* Cyclone Fence 


REG. US.PAT OFF, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 

Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 




















——— 






Above: Coldwell ‘‘L-Twin’’ Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day on one 
gallon of gasoline. With gang units attached, capacity is more 
than doubled. 


Coldwell : - - Dependable 


Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers 





HE choice of America’s finest 
schools and colleges for more 
than a generation. 


This efficient and DEPENDABLE 
equipment not only develops and 
maintains the lawns but serves 
also as a power driven roller 
for the tennis courts and ath- 


letic fields. 


Finest results at lowest cost — several styles 
and sizes to select from 


Full particulars and name of the nearest Coldwell 
agency will be sent upon request. 


CoLpWELL LAWN Mower Company, 
NewsurcH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers 
t! Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 
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HOURS OF WHERE YOU ARE 


Johnson Service Company maintains thirty branches on the North American 
continent: one in each of the twenty-five largest and geographically best sit- 
uated cities in United States, and five likewise in Canada. 


Each branch is Johnson Service Company; not an agency, dealer or contrac- 
tor, but thoroughly Johnson. 


Every Johnson installation is made by Johnson mechanics under direct super- 
vision of Johnson engineers. 


SERVICE THAT IS WITHIN 24 


Whatever the requirement, wherever the job is located, Johnson “Service,” 
J 


with direct attention by Johnson Company personnel, is available within 
twenty-four hours time. 


In addition to this immediate service attention, each installation receives 
Johnson inspection annually. 


This indicates the continued interest given by this company in the service of 
its system and apparatus. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 149 EAST MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
| Albany Chicago Des Moines Los Angeles Portland Calgary, Alta. 
Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis Montreal, Que. 

Baltimore Cleveland Greensboro, N. C. New York Salt Lake City Winnipeg, Man. 

Boston Dallas Indianapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto, Ont. 

Buffalo Denver Kansas City Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 


EST ABLISHED 1885 









BoswELL HiGH ScHooL, 


Topeka, Kansas 


Cnuas. D. CutTHBERT, Architect 
Geo. W. SuTHERIN, Heating Contractor 














Boswell High School (built in 1922), 
Topeka, Kansas, is equipped with Johnson 
Heat & Humidity Control... 


The All-Metal System. The All Per- 
fect Graduated Control of Valves and 
Dampers. 

In rooms which have unit ventilators and 

direct auxiliary radiation, Johnson Ther- 
mostats control the mixing dampers in the 
unit ventilators and diaphragm valve on 
the direct radiators. In rooms heated only 
with direct radiators, Johnson Thermo- 
stats control the steam supply to the radi- 
ators. The recirculating dampers in the 
unit ventilators are controlled in conjunc- 
tion with dampers in roof ventilators, by 
means of pneumatic switches, located in 
Boiler Room, 


The Dual Thermostat (Night 
#& Day) Control: Fuel Saving 
$25 to 40%. 
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WINDOWS 


IN-SWINGING TYPE 
SEALAIR WINDOW 


VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant - drafts. 


CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 


m\ I] INSULATION 


ij When closed, insulation between sash 
i) and frame protects against weather. 


SAFETY 


iy Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 





@) NOISELESS 
i Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 
or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


Kawneer 


INDOW 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN 
KAWNEER MFG. CO., BERKELEY, CALIF. (SUBSIDIARY) 


Manufacturers of 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 


eM a acai 
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SMITHVS IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 











NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panie Exit Bolts 









Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight pres- 
sure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on springs 
for opening or closing operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construction 
and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in connection 
with standard makes of door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supplement 
“A” sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Seecececcceccsscceegseaeeeseececccecsceccceececseesceaeeeeseeseseces easneuanacentanenasmneneneemennnnil 
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How to 


SAVE MONEY 


on window shades 


To save money on window shades, look for service—and look 
out for upkeep! True value in window shades is cost divided by 
length of good service. 

A Columbia shade may differ but little from other shades in cost 
and appearance when new. Yet the Columbia shade will save 
you money...a great deal of it sometimes. It will be a better 
shade for a longer time. It will spread its first cost into a surpris- 
ing minimum per month—or year—of usefulness. 

Columbia shades are built for long and active service—by the 
largest makers in the world. There is a Columbia shading for every 
use. Each is demonstrably the best of its kind. And Columbia rollers 
—strong springed, with a constant reserve of power, ingeniously 
designed for quietness and ease of operation, staunchly built— 
are without equal for efficiency and length of service. | 

To save money on window shades, see that yours are Columbia. 
You will be saving money all the while you use them. And that 
will be a long, long time. 


OO 


WINDOW SHADES 


ROLLERS * VENETIAN BLINDS 


THECciumbia MILLS, Inc., 225 alan) Avenue, New York BRANCHES: Baltimore * Boston 


Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Denver + Detroit + Fresno 





* Kunsas City, Mo 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis + New Orleans + NewYork + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. * St Louis + Salt Lake City + San Francisco * Seattle + Spokane +» FACTORIES 
Chicago + Detroit «+ Los Angeles + Minetto, N.Y. + Saginaw, Mich. + Wilkes-Barre, Pa 





e 
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R-S FOUNTAINS 





Have Sanitary Features! 


In addition to their clean and 
beautiful designs-Rundle-Spence 
drinking fountains have a bigger 
advantage in their special pa- 
tented Vertico-Slant. This fea- 
ture throws the water at an angle 
and consequently does not per- 
mit the lips to touch the nozzle. 
Naturally every drink is a san- 
itary one — a clean, clear, safe 
drink at all times. 


Write for complete information 
covering R-S Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (now available in 
color) and Plumbing Fixtures 
and Supplies. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Health 


and 


Cleanliness 





Come First! 


pe a eees in personal hygiene takes foremost rank in 
many modern schools. 


A part of this early training begins in the toilet room. 
In the “dark ages” of American school history, little good 
was accomplished in that schoolroom, much harm got under 
way. Subtle suggestion ran riot. lack of supervision, lack of 
sanitation caused untold damage to the impressionable juve- 
nile mind. 


That phase of education is largely history now. In these 
more enlightened times. well lighted, sanitary, wholesome 
toilet accommodations are provided as a matter of course. 
Anything else would be unthinkable. 


Sanymetal Steel Toilet Compartments are credited with 
an unsurpassed contribution to this new picture. They have 
advanced child hygiene in the nation’s schools. They will do 
the same for your school. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower. 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1703 Urbana Road 





Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS B 
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Rout Three Ghostly Shadows 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation has 
built a new closet to rout the three grim- 
mest shadows that hover in the toilet 
rooms of public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, industrial plants and similar places. 


He has made the bowl low, semi-lipped 


an ; rr ’ 
Thes new Exceltic is avatlable in floor standing and 
tack-hung types in standard or jumor heights. It 


represents Dut one of 


the most complete line of spe- 
szed plumbing fixtures tn the worid, that stand 
n. Ask for a 


behind the Clow Soldter of Samstatn 


copy of the Clow Catalog 





with a form-fitting seat for comfort. He 
has eliminated the dirt-catching bead that 
extends around the outside top of more 
old-fashioned closets. 

He has made the bowl sides perpendic- 
ular. Anything dropped into the bowl will 
fall directly into water. Nothing can stick 
to the sides, because nothing can easily hit 
the sides. 

And even careless minds are defeated 


and forstalled by the Clow-Madden Valve 


ff 
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that flushes the bowl automatically after 
every occupation. 

The many records of ten, fifteen and even 
more years of troule-free service established 
by this valve attest to the long life, and 
negligible repair costs that can be yours. 

And with this brand new closet the Clow 
Soldier of Sanitation scores another big 
victory for you against your three most 
hideous toilet room enemies: Failure—Short 


Life—and their ghastly brother nsanitation. 


wW 
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. weRetGga & @ 
PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult 


your architect 
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1° to 2° a Square Foot 
Saves Many Dollars of 
Repairs to Wooden 
and Concrete Floors 


IGURE it out for yourself. Maple flooring costs about 30c 

per square foot. Concrete about the same. Yet each de- 
mands constant, costly care unless protected against the 
ravages of time and wear. Lignophol, a Sonneborn product, 
costs lc to 2c a square foot, and protects wooden floors against 
wear, rot, weather, and makes the surface easy to keep clean 
. . . Lapidolith, for concrete floors, costs about 2c a square 
foot. It eliminates concrete dust and gives a clean, washable 
granite surface that will withstand hard wear, water and 
chemicals. These two Sonneborn products alone will give you 
better floors and save money. Other Sonneborn money- 
savers are listed below. Send the attached coupon today for 
more complete information, and for letters from satisfied 


school users. Remember, every Sonneborn product is guar- 
anteed. 


We have every kind of paint and varnish 
for every school use from floors to desks 
—from cellar to roof—for inside and out 


For CONCRETE Floors 


Hardening and Dustproofing 


Lapidolith—This liquid chemical 
concrete hardener welds the loose 
particles intoa close-grained mass 
that becomes granite-hard. Excel- 
lent for basement or any floor re- 
ceiving hardest wear. The flint- 
like topping withstands years of 
traffic. Water or chemicals do not 
readily penetrate it. Merely mop- 
ping and sweeping keeps a Lapi- 
dolized concrete floor sanitary. 
It-eliminatesconcretedust. 
Goes on like water so labor cost is 
negligible. Equally efficient for 
old or new floors. Colorless. 


For WOOD Floors 


Wearproofing and 
Dustproofing 


Lignophol—This penetrating pre- 
servative prevents’ splintering, 
checking, warping, and rotting 
by filling interior wood cells and 
fibres with oils and gums. Sup- 
plies a toughening binder that in- 
creases tensile and resisting pow- 
er of wood. Safeguards floors 
against deterioration from dry 
heat and moisture, and water- 
proofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax— 
Where a more lustrous finish is 
desired, apply this highly decora- 
tive Carnauba Wax. Has high con- 
tent of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use 
liquid for renewing polish on floors 
previously waxed. Use paste on 
new or newly treated floors. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Dept. 50, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler—For floors where 
decorative appearance is wanted, 
as for hallways, basement rooms, 
toilets, etc, apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a 
wear-resisting, smooth, colored 
top over rough, pitted or soiled 
floors. Standard colors. Easy to 
apply. Labor cost small. 


| | 
. -S.B.J. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. ne ; 
| Dept. 50,114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1 
| 1 
Please send literature on the following products: Lapidolith...... | 
; Lignophol...... ; Cemcoat Floor Enamel...... ; Cement Filler. . .; 
1 Cemcoat...... 3; Sonotint...... ; Amalie Wax...... 3; Also letters | 
from satisfied school users. 
| | 
POG GERG ee EU SO0 SE 55 CEES NAAR OAT bade LOLOES TENN FANE RON | 
| 
I 
| Address 
i 
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A Spray Equipment 
Training School 


Many of the most expert spray-painting and 
spray-finishing equipment operators were 
eaconahie trained free in the extensive 
school maintained by the DeVilbiss facto 
organization. Any user of DeVilbiss spray 
equipment may come to this school or send 
his men to it. There is no charge or fee. The 
student pays only his own living expenses, 
Industrial finishing, interior decorating, 
house painting, the use of specialized equip. 
ment made for a particular task, the proper 
use of all the many materials applied with a 
spray gun—in fact every phase and detail of 
eres and spray-finishing operations 
are completely and thoroughly taught. When 
he leaves the school, the student is a practical 


he will undertake on his own job, or organize, 
direct and teach others. 

Many School Boards have found that 
DeVilbiss trained men lower the cost of re- 
decorating as well as reducing the time neces. 
sary to do it. 







Spray guns of various types and 
sizes... Pressure feed paint tanks 
and containers . . . Spray booths, 
exhaust fans and approved lighting 
fixtures... ee 
ment. . . Air and fluid hose and connections . . . Complete out- 
fits from the smallest hand-operated units to the largest in- 
dustrial installation. .. Car washing guns . . . Oil Spray guns. 


DeVi/biss 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales and Service Branches 

CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


The photographs show parts of the vari- 
ous DeVilbiss school rooms in which 
students are trained free in the use of 
spray-painting and spray-finishing 
equipment, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


Safe! 


Falcon Liquid Toilet 
Soap can’t spread 
germs like the 
dangerous bar soap 
- « « for it touches 
nobody’s hands but 
the user’s. It’s econ- 
omical in use too. 
The quality and the 
concentration are 
always uniformly 
high. 


















pROUS 


REAL soap! Thick, creamy-lather- 
ing, neutral and soothing. Made in three grades. Send 
for samples and convince yourself. 


THE EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


FALCON 


LIQUID SOAP 








and skilled operator, trained to do the work | 
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OT if good masonry is supplemented 

by the waterproofing and damp-proofing 
measures which Par-Lock Appliers offer to 
the architectural and building world. 


Par-Lock treatments insure dry and perma- 
nently attractive interiors by combining 
effective damp-proofing measures with depend- 
able plaster key for surfaces plastered direct. 
These measures include: 


Dens-tect, a protective wall treatment in 
which asphalt is mixed at the nozzle with 
fine aggregate, building out to tangible 


Send for Damp-proofing Details 


We have a sheet of waterproofing and damp-proofing details, 


prepared by an independent authority, which we will gladly send 


architects on application. Address Par-Lock department of 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PDS 


West 77th Street 7s 


Cleveland, Ohio 


~~ | APPLIERS-.......~ 





thickness, filling every void and affording a 
continuous coating. 


Par-Lock Plaster Key, proved by 15 years of 
successful use on surfaces plastered direct. 


Spandrel Waterproofings to fit the require- 
ments of the installation. 


Gun applied asphalt coatings for every con- 
struction use. 


The increasing problem of wall leakage calls 
for serious attention and for responsi- 
bility in applying those treatments which 
protect plastered interiors from intrusion 
of water. 


Par-Lock Appliers are independent, responsi- 
ble local contracting organizations, working 
in full cooperation on a nationally supervised 
program. Uniform methods and uniform, 
highly specialized asphalt materials promote 
certainty that your damp-proofing problem is 
in safe hands with the . 


ATLANTA 


BALTIMORE + BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - COLUMBUS 
DETROIT - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWARK - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 


SCRANTON : ST. LOUIS - TORONTO 


- TRENTON - YOUNGSTOWN - WILKES-BARRE 












RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


S. ARTHUR AXTENS, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 


509— 17th Street DENVER, COLO. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Member, A. I. A. and Pennsylvania State Board 
of Examiners of Architects. 
310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Penn. New York City 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A, | 


Savings Bank Building 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


Cortland, N. Y. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 





DeVOSS & DONALDSON 


ARCHITECTS 


22 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given to requests for Estimates and Preliminaries 
Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





| W. Philip Doerr 


RAPID CITY, 





H. F. Doerr 


DOERR & DOERR 


Architects - Engineers 


11006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IL. 









JAMES C. EWING 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Modern School Buildings 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialise 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. asi KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





SOUTH DAKOTA | 





WM. H. GOMPERT, A.I.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, Superintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturin Materials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
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ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


| 
| REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
| 







States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


— Consultations — 
Middletown, N. Y, 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


25 Prospect St. 

















73 S. LA SALLE ST. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 








EDWARD HAHN, ARCHITECT 
| 


School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


| THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.LA. | 
ARCHITECT | 
Bradford, Penna. | 














Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
653 Franklin Place at Prospect Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 






CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 South Dearborn St. 


Sa 


Chicago, III. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEE & HEWITT 


| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


| _ 152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
| PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Joseph C. Llewellyn Ra awe C. Llewell 
F.A.I.A. S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


| EdgarE.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
| ArchieN. Schaeffer, A. 1A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 








MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. 
Liat 


Detroit, Michigan 


J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 


ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Pa 
MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 







Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
| We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


———— 
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School Architects Directory 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT Se 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, III. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR eee A.L.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A Am Soc. C.E. 


M. Am 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. 7 A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 


School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 
















| RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 


ARCHITECTS 


| 36 WEST 47th STREET 
| NEW YORK CITY 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 








Studio on the Palisades 



















ERNEST SIBLEY 


ARCHITECT 














PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 


Opposite New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 
Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consultin 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Gran 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G. J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 


726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
o 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 



















Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 











Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Students hear history 





on the Classroom wall 


‘Toe greatest brains of the universe are in 
solemn conclave .... the future happiness of 
posterity hangs in the balance ... . history is in 
the making. 

Educators have already realized the importance 
of students following events of world-wide im- 
portance. In the past there was the handicap of 
lack of student interest. It all seemed so far 
away ....soremote. Today, through Powerizer, 
every student can attend important sessions . 

can hear the great ones speak . . are fired by 
oratory designed to move more experienced minds 
than theirs. 


The study of sound amplification for purposes of 
education, pleasure and profit is an education in 
itself. A booklet on the subject of Powerizer 
Sound Systems of vital interest to educators will 
be sent complimentary upon request. Installa- 
tions of Powerizer are made by authorized elec- 
tragists everywhere. Successful sound systems 
have already been developed for: 


Theatres Skating Rinks Apartment Houses 
Hotels Amusement Parks Hospitals 
Restaurants Fair Grounds 
Dance Halls Steam Ships 


Stadiums 


Railway Terminals 
Schools 


Excursion Boats Civic Centers 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY, INC. 
110B Seventh Ave., New York City 


Licensed by Radio Corporation of America 
and Associated Companies. 


OWERIZER 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


ASB-12-30 
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How to Swontrol sound 


in your school 
* 


Every school has a certain amount of activity. And 
where there’s activity there’s bound to be efficiency- 
destroying noise—unless sound is controlled. 


That is why leading educators everywhere are ap- 
plying Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings of their school 
buildings. 


Acousti-Celotex absorbs distracting assembly hall 
echoes . . . classroom noises .. . corridor racket. It 
improves study conditions and raises the efficiency of 
teachers and students. 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly installed in new or old 
buildings. It is decorative. Permanent. Easily 
cleaned. May be painted with any good paint, in- 
cluding lead and oil. Let us send you the name of a 
trained Acousti-Celotex contractor capable to advise 
about noise control in your school. The Celotex 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Acousti — (ELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 














YOU CAN NOW 
PROJECT 
PRINTED MATTER 


in Your Classroom 


Model Q will enable you to use 
post cards, pictures in books, draw- 
ings, compositions and all 
the opaque material you 
have so frequent- 
ly wanted to show 
to your pupils. 
The price is well 
within the small- 
est budget, being 
but $75.00. 


Should you wish to use glass slides also, Model QA 

(illustrated) will give you an ideal combination out- 

fit at $110.00. 

Both instruments are portable and easily operated. 
_An attachment to accommodate both Filmslides and 

Microscopic slides may be added at slight extra cost. 
A new catalog K69 gives complete details. You may 
have a copy gratis. 
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HEARING CIRCLE 








HE PLAYS IN EVERY 
ROOM AT ONCE 


Now the great artist can give recitals in every 












room in your school at the same time. Now he can 
play for your students and fit his time to your 
schedule—when you have a Western Electric Music 


Reproduction System. volume and delivers it at any number of points. 

Here is equipment which plays standard phono- Mechanically and electrically reliable, the appara- 
graph records in rich tones that do justice to the tus lives up to the name of Western Electric, a leader 
artistry of the performer. Here, too, is equipment in the field of sound transmission. The coupon brings 
which amplifies music or speech to any desired you details of further interest. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., ASB 12-30 


l > 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us the illustrated | 
booklet on the Music Reproduction System. | 
| 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
l 
re nes Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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How to 
«‘Properly” 
Equip a Laboratory---- 


this simple plan has brought great 
savings to prominent schools 


When you are confronted with 
the problem of equipping a labora- 
tory, call upon Kewaunee Engineer- 
ing Department to help you. There 
is no charge for their services. Be- 
cause of their constant contact with 
the needs of school laboratories, 
they are in position to recommend 
furniture that will best serve your 
purposes. They can arrange equip- 
ment to take care of the maximum 
number of students in each class. 
They will show you how to keep 
plumbing costs down, how to equip 
so the laboratory can be used every 
period of the day. 


It is easy to properly equip a lab- 
oratory when you let experts work 
out your problems. Kewaunee En- 
gineers have aided the largest and 
most prominent schools in America 
in the planning and installation of 
laboratory equipment. Asking for 
their assistance not only costs you 
nothing, but places you under no 
obligation. 


Send Floor Plans 


Send a rough sketch of the lab- 
oratory you are planning to equip, 
tell us the kind of laboratory want- 
ed, and our Engineering Depart- 
ment will draw up floor plans and 
make suggestions that, if followed, will give you an efficient, up-to-the- 
minute laboratory. They will show you, free of charge, how to properly 
equip your laboratory at the lowest cost. Send your sketch or blueprints 


today. If only a few pieces of equipment are needed, write for the 
Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 





Storage and Display Case 
No. G-1358 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 


Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Phoenix 
Los Angeles 


Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City Grand Forks, N. D. San Francisco 

Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 

Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 

——— Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
olumbus 


Montreal, Que. 









SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BIL] 





with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 

No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No mod. 
ern school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve 
one of the most difficult problems of school management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and T eacher—a complete line 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, 
Kleradesk — Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
1218 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\W HAT is the big reason why 
more than seventy-eight per 
cent of the great public and pri- 
vate schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica have standardized on Vul-Cot? 


The significant thing is that 
every one of these schools and col- 
leges,—each weighing its own spe- 
cial considerations,—comes to the 


same answer — VUL-COT and 
nothing else. 


Each finds that Vul-Cot is the 
one waste-basket that is com plete- 
ly right. It is the one basket strong 
enough to withstand the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. 


The more Vul-Cot baskets used, 
the more neatness and order in the 
classrooms and the less work for the janitor. 
Their solid sides and bottom ensures against even 


? smallest particles sifting through onto the 
oor. 
































Every real Vul-Cot is permanently name- 
marked. Look for it. At stationers, and school- 
supply houses. 











NATIONAL VULCANIZED FisrE CoMPANY, 





Wilmington, Delaware. 
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hat go back 50 years, take 
| 25 years off of teaching progress 


is the old days of school benches and poorly 

equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as much the scholar 
as the teacher and the school .. . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 

| ments such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 
| _ Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
Bfind 20 year old 
school seats being 
jused in prosperous 
scommunities. Such 
seating may as well 
80 back 50 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
NSchool seating 
Was at a stand- 
pstill. And while 
these seats may be 
00d enough to sit 
upon... they are a 
iecided handicap 
}20d deterrent tothe 


American Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


—only one of the man types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of seat- 
ing may be had by writing for 
school catalog No. 260. 








mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by —— at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors—171% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sending in 
the coupon. Also on 
special request, 15 
authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 
oor and seating. 

he coupon is for 
your convenience. 
Please use it. 


every, os nw a 


line he 





























AMERICAN (ASB12) 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, Illinois 


- 


Kame me se lt bch ad + ei 


 ceeeecccccsouses 





: Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your ; 
: Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. : 


: ; 
§ PGMs 00606 0006 cecssesesiedescecesessccceserssoeeesee : 


pF OPP PET ESET SCT TT TOC ORT ESTE LCT Te Tere Le 





IN 6 i 565x550 sia GAA Sc eda ds ONAN Rises eeeeRNReRseNN ; 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Prin- : 
cipal or Teacher) : 


American Seating Company 





Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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For Genuine Table Satisfaction 
Insist On 


SAMSON 


TABLES 








a 











As specialists in the building of tables for over thirty years, Mutschler 
Brothers Company has acquired a wealth of experience that enables 
them to produce tables of the better kind. Construction features devel- 
oped by these years of ceaseless experiment and effort are built into 
Samson tables, making them sturdy and beautiful, and welcome wher- 
ever fine furniture is desired. 





makers and the machinery is modern. These factors make it possible to 
produce tables of the highest quality at prices in accord with quantity 
production. School cafeterias and libraries in all parts of the country 


are SAMSON equipped. 


What we have to offer is of real importance to you. Investigate at 


321-A Oak once before placing your next table order. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


All materials going into the construction of Samson Tables are care- 
fully selected. The workmen who assemble them are skilled cabinet 
Nappanee, Indiana Geen 
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SAFE, QUIET, COMFORTABLE 
AND LASTING 


The feet of Lyon Steel Folding Chairs are rubber shod, to insure quie! 
and to protect floors. The chairs are designed for correct, comfortable 
posture. Lyon Steel Folding Chairs are pinch proof and far too strong 
to collapse. These chairs have long wearing finishes, and the uphol- 
stered seat and back can be replaced, if destroyed. Other features 
are compactness, easy operation, and different styles of finish. Write 


_—_— 

| 
j “oR. 

i Y f | i information. Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, Aurora, Illinois s 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 





1930 
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Illinois 
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A SCHOOL SEATING SERVICE 
WHICH INCLUDES FAR MORE 
THAN FURNITURE ALONE. 


This company recognizes the responsibility assumed in furnishing 
school desks and seats. It becomes a professional relation, rather than 
a commercial identity solely. A service is involved, which undertakes 
the purpose of furnishing school desks and seats conducive to the pupils’ 
well being in school; their health preserved, their physical condition 
and growth helped and not hampered: bodily comfort induced, to cor- 
rectly condition their mind attitude, responsiveness, and development. 
National design and construction of school desks and seats are so fur- 
nished, with essential features that are exclusive. And with the addi- 
tional National Service of advising as to correct lay-out, seat arrangement 
and best adapted desk and seat style for each room, more indeed is 
obtained from National than merely the purchase of school furniture 
equipment. ... NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., 1121 PIERE 
STREET, PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


Famous-yor- Comfout 


No. 1133 


No. 40: NEW NATIONAL AD- 
JUSTABLE, MOVABLE CHAIR 
DESK: Back has one wide form- 
fitting support, for pupil’s comfort 
in any position. Adjustable by pupil 
while in seat. In addition, has many 
other advantages, which the picture 
above alone suggests. 


No. 181: NATIONAL ADJUST- 
ABLE PEDESTAL DESK: as the 
picture shows, is beautiful in ap- 
pearance, hygienic in design, and 
made with particular attention to 
line and proportion. Has form- 
fitting back and seat, providing most 
comfortable back support, whatever 
position pupil assumes. Has wide 
range of adjustment. Can be ad- 
justed with pupil seated. Has every 
other feature desired. 


No. 141: NATIONAL SEPA- 
RATE DESK AND CHAIR: Seat 
has deep curve, of saddle type; and 
full back support. Maximum com- 
fort. Roomy book box and desk 
top. Furnished in either fixed seat 
(as shown above) or swivel style. 


No. 1133: ANOTHER TYPE 
OF NATIONAL SEPARATE DESK 
AND CHAIR: Has two-slat back 
support and saddle seat. Lower 
back slat specially shaped and 
rounded for perfect comfort in 
any posture pupil assumes. Comes 
with swivel seat (as shown above) 
or fixed type. 


No. 127: NATIONAL INDIVID. 
UAL FLAT TOP DESK AND 
CHAIR UNIT: Made in 6 sizes 
for grade and high school: with 
large, roomy book and supply stor- 
age space. Strongly made (from 
selected birch), to withstand sever- 
est schoolroom usage. 
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Steel Folding Chairs 


Whatever problem is involved in your Folding Chair 
Requirements, The Viking Line offers a most satis- 
factory solution. 

Vikings are designed to be equally comfortable to 
people of various stature, as well as for convenience 
in handling and transporting, economy of storage 
space, and to withstand the most severe conditions of 
service encountered in school use. 


No. —— Seat Write for complete information soe a want 
so 
Fiber or Upholstered ee or Upholstered 
Seats ° eats 
Standard Colors— MAPLE CITY STAMPING Co. Standard Colors— 
~~ PEORIA, ILLINOIS Olive Green, Walnut, 


Mahogany 


An Economical and Effective Method 
to Sub-divide Classrooms--- 


URAL Schools particularly can very readily and inexpen- 

sively be altered to provide for expansion and a diversity 

of activities by sub-dividing existing rooms with Wilson Over 
head Rolling Partitions. 


Permanent walls between two or more classes can 
be removed and replaced with Rolling Partitions to 
gain the advantage of a general assembly hall for 
school activities, community meetings, lectures, etc. 
Wilson Overhead Rolling Partitions afford the best 

WILSON ROLLING PARTITIONS in St. means to accomplish this purpose, being easy to 
yew od Beketeacod ; inoue operate, and raised and lowered at will without 


d . d c t . . . ° e . 
es noise or confusion and with the least inconvenience. 


Write for Catalog No. 14 


WILSON ROLLING PARTITIONS in St. Pancras THE 
School, with Partitions closed. 


Exclusive Features that Promote Efficiency, Convenience and Economy. i G. \WiLson CorporaTION 


. Roll overhead or side-ways, out of the way when not in use. 11 East 38th Street New York City 


- Easily adapted to old buildings, but used extensively as well in new structures. 

« May be finished with silicate blackboards for classroom use. ‘ book oa 

Small doors can be provided in Partitions to give access between rooms, or rooms and corridors, Offices m all Principal Cities 

Retard penetration of sound from one room to another. 

. Avoid ane of separate assembly room. Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions 
Permit school building to be used as a community centre. and Hygienic Wardrobes. 

Perfect operation assured because of simplicity of construction and lack cf complicated mechanical devices. 

Can be made of any wood and finjshed to harmonize with the trim of any room, 


Over 50 years’ experience in the field enables us to offer Partitions which are far superior to others in appear | OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 
ance and durability and are far more economical in the long run, aS SSS eesssessssnsh 
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SOUND BODIES.. 
ALERT MINDS... 


are easy the 


Kundtz 


HEN THE CHILDREN are seated 


\ 


attention and concentration are easier. 


comfortably, complete mental 


Kundtz Eclipse Desks and Chairs 
prevent bad posture ... overcome the 
child’s natural desire to slump in his 


seat instead of sitting erect. 


Crystal green and walnut finishes 


CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 


“The eee. Company 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Clevelan hio, USA 


KUNDTZ2 LEADS THE 








WAY 


banish optical glare. These finishes are 
tough, resilient . . . will not crack, chip, 
or discolor under hard usage. Ex- 
clusive construction eliminates jarring 
bangs of desk tops and seats. (Pat- 
ented.) Consult your nearby Kundtz 
representative about low upkeep, 
sanitation, and other special Kundtz 


features . . . or mai! coupon below. 


THE THEODOR BumS. COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ob 


Kindly send me full-line catalog on your modern, improved 
classroom equipment. 


Name- 





School- — 


Address 





City 
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THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


has sold in very gratifying volume during 
1930, evidencing an appreciation for the 
policy of fair dealing established by the 
CLARIN MFG. CO. who wishes all its 
friends ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 


Decem 
econo 




























e e e 


THE BEST THE SEASON AFFORDS ! 


— 


THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest floor 
nor damage the most delicate floor 
covering. 


CLARIN MFG. CO. , 4640 w. Harrison st., CHICAGO, ILL. 









OYAL Lifetime Chairs 
have been favored in 
1930 by some of the largest 
schools. 
The reason why Royal Mov- 
able Desks and Folding Chairs, 
comparatively new to the 
school field, should be so 
quickly accepted IS—that al- 
though often costing a few 
cents more, the appearance, 
durability and workmanship 
are quickly sensed when com- 
parisons are made. 


“a a 


C1 Wl Ie 


pl, 


io) 


CC 


a 


1 ay 






(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


School Boards Standardize on 


U. S. INKWELLS 


The inkwell that outlasts all others is also 
the most trouble-proof and silent, which is F 
the reason so many hundreds of School eatures 
Boards are re-equipping desks with modern Quiet 

U. S. Steel Top Inkwells and demanding 


Royal steel construction, glider 
feet and posture design have 
created a new accepted standard 
for the movable desk-type school 
seats and folding chairs. 


Easil 
them as standard in all new desks purchased. Inecalled 
No other inkwell can give so many advan- Fits Any Desk 
tages and the cost is surprisingly low. Made Reenauhadh 
in two sizes—one twice as large as the COnCHECE 
other. Dustless 


Order direct from the factory or from any Keeps Ink from 
school supply jobber. Drying 
More Years of 


FREE SAMPLE Service 


Guaranteed 
Sent on Request 






ROYAL METAL 


Manufacturing Company 


1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 





U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
406 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Twenty-five hundred “Peabody” upholstered chairs are giving complete 
satisfaction in the Municipal Auditorium, Shreveport, La., illustrated above. 





Portable Chairs 


Folding Chairs 





Auditorium Chairs 


The unanimous opinion of modern educators is 
that the essential qualities of auditorium and class- 
room seating are comfort, correct posture, pleasing 
design, and durability. These qualifications are all 
built into Peabody chairs and desks and are respon- 
sible for their selection in many of the larger school 
systems of the United States. Write for circulars 
School Desks and catalog. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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FOR 32 YEARS [HE S'TANDARD For :z Years 


No. 33 Flat Folding Chair No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 

Our No. 33 chair very closely resembles the No. 44 The widespread popularity of the No. 44 Chair ha 
and is termed a companion chair; this style is also of proven beyond doubt its superior points of construction 
the Non-Tipping design, having the flat folding feature and its ability to perform maximum service. 
for convenience of stacking when not in use and takes up The general construction of this style, into which haye 
very small space; a swinging back which is securely been embodied many features developed through our yean 
anchored to the short legs by a one-piece steel sleeve, of experience as pioneer manufacturers of portable seat. 
reinforcing the entire construction by the use of %4” ing, marks. it the best Folding Chair Value on the market, 
steel rods, where added strength is needed, eliminating ° May be coupled in sections of from 2 to 4 chairs. 


the use of nails. 


Stock finish, natural gloss. 
Stock finish, natural gloss. 


| 
No. 55 same as No. 44, with paneled veneer seat 


STaN DARD am sue oS %-inch groove on all four sides of 
oth seat and back frame. aiee se 

WONT| [TIP STANDARD 

FLAT FOLD 


Imoxn Ee 
FLAT FOLD 


No. 44 | 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote St. Indiana, U. S. A. 


aol 


: tn 


No. 2 
For 32 years the No. 2 style 
has dominated the markets of 
the world, and stands today as 
one of the most popular chairs 


No. 33 of its kind. 








aS 
SOLID KUMFORT 


a ¢ 
€ € 
S.u.s. pat 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


Ideal for Schools, 
Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 


Write for Bulletin 












GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


, C. CHRISTIANSEN 
LOUIS RASTETTER &SON Ss CO. Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Ba ic, aoe 
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Established 1889 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and MOVABLE STEEL SCHOOL DESKS 















INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Cable cAddress: Columco 


Every Valleyco Blackboard is Certified 









« {ATLON AL 
\\l DUSTLESS 
| CRAYONS 







are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Rates An 7 ae 
In Every Test 


Free of grit from tip to tip, NATIONAL 
CRAYONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 













Economical 
Permanent 
Moisture-Proof 
Guaranteed 


Easily Installed 
CINOPLATE 


Grainless; knotless; water- 
proof. Specially treated. 


CINOBESTOS 


Long asbestos fibre and 
Portland cement; enduring. 


CINOBOARD 


Specially treated wood fi- 
bres kiln cured. 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 East Water St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm 
grip of the fingers without danger of breaking 
or crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniform- 
ity in all other respects, makes NATIONAL 


the ideal crayon for the classroom. 





Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 






THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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aren SANFORDS ANFORD: 
SCHOOL SUPPLY nc SANFORD’S 


and Paste “Schools |Emantms 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 
For School Office Use 


Sanford’s Premium Writing Fluid 
and Sanford’s Library Paste 


Dece 
= 
































Blue Black | This INK insures 


neatness—will 
School Ink not thicken 





For all records where absolute permanency is required, i i ° 
use Sanford’s Premium Writing Fluid. It elias Z navy This ink In wells 
blue, turns jet black and never fades. It is the ideal ink writes blue 
} for use in school offices, as well as in business offices and and dries No pen clotting—no 
a homes. black. It isa thick, ee ne 
Pp Rn eee il . és z ‘ . i 7 
Ere aaa, a0 ‘ Sanford’s Library Paste is the most satisfactory paste very service- wllen oa ag on og 
- ei or the office of the school. It remains soft and moist in- sed by Sanford’s 
Be ey } definitely in the water-well jar. Both brush and paste are able school Sel cI Bl z -—" It 
‘ iS kept in perfect condition—always ready for instant use. It ink — perma- —s oc - = 
| 3 . ) does not thicken in ink 
ie HA sticks instantly, and holds. Never stains. nent and most wale, tt ts 64 teen 
rer KY : aniline ink for general 
PREMIUM nr school purposes that 
or composi- writes a deep black and 
tion book use. dries black. 








White — Clean — Economical 


School Paste 


Available in 4 Sizes 












We highly recommend Sanford’s 
School Paste for school use. It is 
a white, clean paste that is easy to 
use, sticks readily and is put up 
especially for school use. It is a 
paste of fine quality, sold at a price 
that makes it the most economical 
to use. There are four sizes; No. 
751, quarts; No. 752, pints; No. 755, 
gallons; also in half pints. 














HTN, : ry: { 
The water-well jar = — 
keeps both brush and nw tee ™ 


oan — andclean; i'n} —_ 
ready for instant use. (ent en an 
VA 107T 0 Da. 


ANFORD' 
Also manufacturers of 


LEBRARY PASTE Sanford’s Liqui-Stick SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO 
ea re Sanford’s Tak Eraser, CHICAGO NEW YORK 















EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 
) B-B, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 
For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 


by accident and prevent tramps and other The wardrobe illustrated is made for plaster ends, 
ape papeene Fees smears backs and ceilings. No jambs nor trim required; 
ulldings through windows. only doors, fillet, hinges and interior of racks and 

P garment hangers completing the installation. 


The hinges used are of heavier construction than 

any previous manufacture and are unconditionally 

guaranteed to last the life of the building. There 

are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor ; 
intricate mechanism to get out of order. E 


The “Vanishing Door” wardrobes are furnished 
complete in the knockdown. All woodwork is cut 
to size and only needs nailing in place. The hinges 
are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
cost of installation is small. 


Catalog “K” fully illustrates many types of school 
wardrobes, with specifications and price list. Write 
for a copy. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS W. L. EVANS 


nia ant Get dee WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


MILWAUKEE ~- | WISCONSIN 
VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


I] I 
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When Purchasing 


School 
Desks 
Do Not FAIL 


Perfection Movable Desk Steel Adjustable Chair 


to consider and —_ Swivel 
at 


“THE QUALITY LINE” 


INCE 1844 we have been manufacturing 

school desks which are known and ac- 
cepted, wherever used, as the standard of 
quality. 








TO OPEN : 


TO CLOSE 
(with the foot!) 





FOLDS FLAT 












EASE-y 


Drop us a card for catalog showing to sit in! 
many other designs and name of nearest 


representative. 


KENNEY Bros. & WOLKINS, INC. 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York — 
716 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Stationary Single Pedestal 
Desk with Study Top 














It’s no trouble at all to use the TUCKER’WAY all 


on Coenen Se wood folding chair for your classroom, auditorium or 





other purpose where extra chairs are needed on a 





moment’s notice. They are easy to open, to close 
(with the foot), and stand hard usage. 





Well Won't 
Built Tilt 
No tinny rattle These chairs are made in Regular and Juvenile 
to this chair sizes, and may be had in natural (beech) or walnut 


finish as well as vivid orange, Jade green, Chinese red, 
| French blue and black. Sold singly or in sections. 


Stores in the 
Least Space 


% 


Send for Samples 
and Catalog 

















Secure a sample of each size, 
knock them around and test 
their strength. No free samples. 
May be returned or kept as part 
of order. 





Send for free catalog. Our 
new catalog illustrates (in 
colors) and describes the 


Exceptional Sintncin“4Peauty 


A chair of tested strength, that is as rigid in construction as 
a steel folding chair can be made, yet light in weight and 
slender in appearance, the Norcor No. 40 (shown above) is 
an ideal chair for school use. Finished in brown, it sells for 
$16.50 per dozen, f.o.b. Green Bay, Wisconsin—special dis- 
count for large quantity orders. Many other styles and fin- 
ishes. Ask your supply jobber or write us. Order from nearest representative (name 


NORTHERN CORRUGATING COMPANY Sad eles. or direct (warehouses in princi- 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN TUCKER DUCK 


& Rubber Co. 
—Norcog— 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
LINE 


complete line of PEERLESS 
Folding Furniture. Send for 
this catalog. Please address 
Dept. E-40. 








QD es, 
| 
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Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Virginia. Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 


A JENNINGS Suction Sump Pump and three 
Jennings House Service Pumps are installed in 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va. 


the jranings Suction Somp fume te Jennings Suction Sump Pumps can be de- 
installed entirely outside the sump k b f f 
where it is always accessible. Fur- 

pov bal dp Btccn- ae il pended upon to eep asements ree oO 


all of the usual requirements. 


seepage. Entirely automatic they require a 
minimum of attention. 


Jennings House Service Pumps are sturdily 
constructed to give years of uninterrupted 
service. A simplified design makes them easy 
to take care of. Write for Bulletins 97 & 128. 





Jennings House Service Pumps are fur- 
nished in standard sizes with capacities 
up to 1500g.p.m. Heads up to 300 ft. 


@ Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO., 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Closing An 


Active Year 


The businessman who contemplates the 
fact that the year has come to a close, thinks 
in terms of profits and losses. An inventory 
is in prospect. 


A statement of the year’s business, which 
may have been profitable, or otherwise, will 
suggest the policies that must be observed, 
and the departures that must be engaged in 
during the coming year, if the commercial 
ship is to be kept afloat and in fit condition. 
The school administrator, who is alert and 
circumspect, likewise reviews the closing 
year and draws from it the lessons it has 
taught, and applies them to the year about 
to begin. 


The lessons are many and valuable. They 
cover more than a single school system. The 
experiments and experiences, the projects 
and innovations, deliberations and discus- 
sions have brought school administration to 
a higher basis of efficiency. 


The AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JouRNAL has 
recorded the activities of the many, and has 
presented the findings of school systems over 
an entire land. The school administrator who 
has kept abreast with these activities will be 
clear, as to the policies that must guide him, 
in his administrative task during the coming 
year. 


Thus, the pages of the JouRNAL constitute 
the work sheet, the daily record, and inven- 


tory out of which a thousand lessons may be 
drawn. 
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Banish CONFUSION and UNCERTAINTY 
Promote SYSTEM and EFFICIENCY 
Ensure SAFETY and CONFIDENCE 


....in the school 


CRUSADERS that 


All Standard Electric Equipment is the result of nearly half a century’s experience in 
the manufacture and installation of electric clocks and other precision instruments. 


Standard Equipment is strongly endorsed and used by Architects, Engineers and 
School Officials everywhere. 


Specifications, estimates or other information gladly furnished. 


Let the Four Standard Horsemen bring your school up to the highest peak of efficiency. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Clearfield’s School Adventures—IV 


Mark Wright, Member of the School Board, Clearfield 


The School-Board Member 


Recently two items, small in themselves but 
large in their significance, have come before our 
board for adjustment. Both items became points 
of slight difficulty, so far as they concerned the 
entire board, largely because of a lack of under- 
standing of the duties and functions of the in- 
dividual board member. 

At our last board meeting, our new school 
superintendent submitted the name of a candi- 
date for janitor, in one of the schools, where a 
vacancy existed. Immediately one of our board 
members arose to explain that he had promised 
this position to a man on his street. He ex- 
plained further that he had taken this liberty 
because the school in which the vacancy existed 
happened to be located in his section of the 
town. Then, Superintendent Graham explained 
that he had studied carefully the qualifications 
of the several candidates for the position, and as 
a result had recommended the election of the 
man who seemed to him to be best fitted from 
every standpoint. Superintendent Graham raised 
also the point of divided allegiance, and pos- 
sible divided responsibility, should any janitor 
feel first responsibility to an individual board 
member. 

Before this issue was settled by a vote, 
another member interrupted to report that the 
day before, he had taken an action which in 


the light of the discussion so far seemed to be - 


very similar to the case of the janitor vacancy. 
He had promised, he told us, the painting con- 
tract on the Center School to a painter who 
lived near this school, on the assumption that 
the board as a whole would approve such 
action. 

Chairman Sam Jones then explained for the 
benefit of our new superintendent that items of 
this sort had been left in the past quite regu- 
larly to the discretion of individual members of 
the board. He explained further, however, and 
now for the benefit of each board member, that 
of late several complaints had come to his at- 
tention regarding this practice. 

All of which led Mrs. James to suggest that 
possibly the time had come for all of us, as 
school-board members, to make some study of 
the job of the school-board member. As a result 
of this suggestion, Superintendent Graham was 
asked to submit a report on this whole question 
with the hope of clearing the atmosphere. 


The School Board’s Task 


The report as submitted at our next regular 
board meeting reads as follows: 

The school-board member should make some 
study of himself and his task: 

1. Because of the importance of public edu- 
cation. The public school is a most dominant 
factor in shaping attitudes of citizenship. 

2. Because too many school-board members 
fail to understand the importance of public edu- 
cation. 

3. Because many school-board members fail 
to realize that experience has developed certain 
well-defined practices which result in the best 
educational results. 

4. Because the public which pays the bill is 
entitled to a well-informed service from its 
elected school officials. 

5. Because it is possible for every board 
member to improve his efficiency in a compara- 
tively short time, become acquainted with the 
best practice in school administration, and so 
lift the school system to a higher plane of pub- 
lic service. 

Even a brief examination of our state school 
laws is sufficient to convince the average board 


member that these laws do not prevent him 
from knowing what he is doing. After giving his 
influence to the selection of the most capable 
executive officer available, there is nothing in 
the law to prevent the board member from look- 
ing to this executive officer, the superintendent 
of schools, for recommendations on questions of 
policy, from requiring of him reports of the 
financial and educational conditions of the 
school system, and from centering his attention 
on large questions of policy rather than on 
trivial affairs. 

The school board, consisting of elected rep- 
resentative citizens is defined by statute as a 
corporate body. This means that authority and 
responsibility are located in the board as a 
whole and not in its members as individuals. No 
one member has any authority outside of board 
meetings unless such authority has been defin- 
itely designated for a specific item by the board 
as a whole. A national authority on public- 
school administration, E. P. Cubberley, in Pub- 
lic School Administration, p. 109, clarifies this 
principle as follows: 


A Principle Clarified 


‘The school-board members are citizens, se- 
lected as their representatives by the people of 
the community. As individuals they are still 
citizens; only when the board is in formal ses- 
sion do they have any actual authority. 

“It is the board, acting as a body, which in 
the name of the people controls the schools, and 
not the individual members who, when in ses- 
sion, compose it. Even when the board is in for- 
mal session, the individual members have only 
a voice and a vote, and their control over the 
schools is through the votes whereby rules, regu- 
lations, and policies are adopted. To have au- 
thority otherwise, the authority must be ex- 
pressly delegated to a member of the board as 
a body, and by vote, and his authority then ex- 
tends only so far as specified by such vote of 
the board.” 

How, then, does the school-board member 
function? The following are the eight outstand- 
ing duties of the school board, arranged in the 
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order of importance, as determined by the com. 
bined judgments of 531 business men, educa. 
tors, and members of professions. (W. W. Thei. 
sen, The City Superintendent and the Board oj 
Education, p. 30): 


The Board’s Main Duties 


“1. Select the chief executive officer and Sup- 
port him in the discharge of his duties. 

‘2. Pass upon the annual budget for main. 
tenance prepared by the chief executive and his 
assistants. (Budget includes sources and amount 
of revenue available, as well as expenditures.) 

“3. Debate and pass upon recommendations 
of chief executive for additional capital out. 
lays — buildings, sites, and improvements — 
and determine the means of financing such out. 
lays, as by bonds or loans. 

‘4. Advise with the chief executive, affording 
a group judgment, on his recommendations for 
extensions or readjustments of the scope of edu- 
cational activities. 

“5. Appoint, upon nomination and _ recom. 
mendation of the chief executive, teachers, prin. 
cipals, and supervisors. (And other employes 
of the school system. ) 

“6. Determine, after consultation and dis. 
cussion with the chief executive, the schedule o{ 
salaries. 


“7. Require and consider report of the busi-§ 


ness transacted or pending and of the financial 
Status of the system. 

“8. Require and discuss report of the chiei 
executive concerning progress of the schook 
in terms of achievements of pupils, teachers, 
and supervisors.” 

A careful analysis of these points indicate 
that the major duties of the school-board mem: 
ber can be accomplished only when the board 
acts as a body. They offer no place for the 
elected citizen to act officially as an individual 


but they do not interfere in any way with a! 


very broad range of activity of the most useful 
and satisfying kind. Ultimately, the school 
board is responsible for every policy of the 
school system, and for the approval of ever 
official act of the professional men and womer 
who are engaged as executives or assistants 
Each duty of the school-board member concern 
itself properly with only one end —an im 
proved opportunity of the child. 


THE MEMORIAL COLONNADE AT THE HOPKINS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, GRANVILLE, ILLINO! 
There is genuine inspiration in the historic memorial colonnade at the Hopkins Township High School, Granville, 


Illinois. 


This colonnade, developed under the inspiration of Mr. 


Dean M. Inman, contains three bronze memorié 


tablets commemorating the early pioneers of the community and the soldiers and sailors of Putnam County who serve 


in the Civil War and in the World War. 


The tablets are the gift of the Senior Class of 1929. 
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The form of organization taken by the ele- 

mentary school has always been looked upon, 

by those responsible for the organization, as a 

‘SUP: § means of attaining the best education possible 
with the greatest economy in terms of expense 


Nain- § and of effort on the part of pupils and teachers. 
d his True, some teachers and administrators have 
tount F accepted school organization as fixed and as 
Ares.) almost sacred. They have viewed the means as 
tions F the end. A considerable number of educators, 
Out: B however, have given much thought to the possi- 
it bility of rendering the school organization more 
1 out. effective. The host of plans advanced during the 
past fifty years bears eloquent testimony to 

ording this fact. 
ns for An examination of the plans of reorganiza- 
F edu: tion proposed by our educational reformers 
leads one to believe that each of them set out 
com: § to remedy what he considered a glaring defect, 
» Prin: F oftentimes a number of defects, in our schools 
loyers as they were then functioning. In several in- 
: stances, at least, too little account seems to have 
a dis been taken of the by-products of the types of 
tule of reorganization proposed, or of other defects in 
_— the traditional school seriously in need of atten- 
, busi tion. This neglect is probably due to the fact 
rancial that the defects the reformers sought to correct 
_.E loomed so large in their minds that all else was 

e chielF obscured. 
schook Aside from the plan of striking at a few glar- 
achers ing defects, proposals for the reorganization of 
: the elementary school may result from at least 
dicate} two distinct procedures. According to one meth- 
1 memF od, the basic purposes of an elementary school 
boari must first be set down. This having been done, 
for thee an organization may be developed which seems 
vidual best to fulfill these purposes. Another pro- 
with a) cedure, the one suggested by the author, starts 
+ useftlS with an analysis of all major proposals relative 
schoo to reorganization that have been made within 
of thee recent years. The basic purpose or purposes of 
f ever the proposals and the advantages and disadvan- 
aa tages resulting from each are examined. An at- 

sistants. 


tempt is then made to modify the traditional 
elementary-school organization so as to embody 
a maximum number of the advantages and a 
minimum number of the disadvantages from 
among the methods studied. It may be said with 
considerable justice that this second plan is 
merely a makeshift, that the first plan presents 
the only basic method of attacking the prob- 
lem. A point in favor of the second plan is that 
it short-circuits the tremendous amount of re- 
search needed before one may intelligently re- 
build an organization from the ground up. The 
second plan also shortens somewhat the period 
of testing in the field needed to locate and over- 
come the weaknesses which theoretical consid- 
erations alone do not reveal. Moreover, this 
plan of reorganization proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the elementary-school organization as 
it now stands has many merits, and that the 
great host of critics of our elementary schools 
have revealed the most glaring at least of the 
defects which need correction. 
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Some Reorganization Proposals 


Inasmuch as many of the proposals relative 

to elementary-school reorganization bear a close 
resemblance, they may be listed under compar- 
atively few heads. These are: 
_ 1. Plans that seek to reduce the spread of 
individual differences within a group receiving 
Instruction. Grading according to mental age 
eee and ability grouping within a single room are 
modifications of the earlier grouping among 
rooms that are coming into more general use. 

2. Plans that accept heterogeneity of ability 
Within classes as inevitable and seek to adjust 
the school to each pupil by individualizing work 


ILLINO! 
Granville, 
memoria! 
vho serv 


in the tool and often in the content subjects. 
The Dalton and Winnetka plans embody this 
principle. Many other school systems accept it 
in part. 

3. Plans that accept repetition as a legitimate 
adjustment of the child to the school but seek 
to remove so far as possible the harm resulting 
from such adjustment. Semester, quarterly, or 
six-weekly promotion are the results. Because 
of the better methods of adjustment now avail- 
able, such plans are at present receiving much 
less emphasis than formerly. 

4. Types of organization built on the assump- 
tion that, even in the grades, teacher specializa- 
tion is necessary and that special rooms and 
special equipment are needed for the teaching 
of each subject. Departmentalization and modi- 
fications of it which appear in the Platoon plan 
are based on this viewpoint. The Dalton plan 
also includes teacher and room specialization. 
Economies in the cost of instruction and equip- 
ment often figure largely in such proposals. 
This is particularly true in the case of the Pla- 
toon school. 

5. Proposals, best illustrated by the child- 
centered school, which make the children rather 
than subject matter the center of all activity. 
Projects or centers of interest often replace 
subjects. During parts of the day the Winnetka 
schools organize their work in this fashion. 

6. Proposals which accept subjects as they 
are now developed but hold that centers of in- 
terest should be developed within each subject. 
The Morrison plan has this as one of its essen- 
tial elements. 

7. Plans which assume that the pupil must be 
given a greater degree of freedom in planning 
his daily or weekly program than is possible in 
the traditional school. The Dalton plan as con- 
ceived by Miss Parkhurst makes this principle 
the very heart of the reform proposed. Others 
who have taken up the Dalton plan have in gen- 
eral emphasized the opportunity for individual- 
ization that results from the use of contracts. 
Morrison provides for pupil freedom within a 
given subject, particularly one phase of his 
cycle. 

8. Plans which provide for the enrichment of 
the curriculum for those who have exceptional 
ability. Modifications of the contract method 
provide additional assignments for pupils who 
finish the minimum essentials ahead of time. 
Projects or centers of interest make enrichment 
possible. 

9. Types of organization which do not seek 
to modify the curriculum for each evel of abil- 
ity but rather attempt, by adjusting the rate of 
speed with which the work is covered, to enable 
pupils of every ability level to master the mini- 
mum curriculum without the necessity of repeti- 
tion. Some pupils spend less than the normal 
time in school, some more. The Cambridge two- 
track plan is one of the earliest illustrations of 
such a modification. A number of cities are 
today operating according to a similar principle. 

10. Types of organization which assume that 
individual differences exist but that every pupil, 
if he works hard enough, can achieve mastery 
of the elementary curriculum without the neces- 
sity of repetition. Batavia gained most promi- 
nence with this proposal. Some schools are at 
present using coaching teachers. Many of the 
assumptions on which this plan rested have 
since been proved false. 

11. Plans which provide that a unit of work 
shall be covered according to a specified series 
of steps. The Morrison plan includes five steps, 
(1) exploration, (2) presentation, (3) assimila- 
tion, (4) organization, (5) recitation. This 
phase of Morrison’s plan is on the borderline 
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Organization of the Elementary School 


Knute O. Broady, Associate Professor of School Administration, University of Nebraska 


between method and organization. Morrison’s 
proposals apply only to upper grade and sec- 
ondary work. 

12. Plans that provide for absolute mastery 
or at least insist that no achievement below a 
quite high minimum shall be considered accept- 
able. The Morrison plan and the individualized 
phases of the Winnetka plan especially empha- 
size this feature. 


Types of Improvement Most Needed 

Judging from the plans of reorganization ad- 
vanced, the types of improvement in elementary 
schools most urgently needed are: 

1. Greater homogeneity within instructional 
groups. 

2. Individualization in the teaching of tool 
and content subjects. 

3. Teacher specialization. 

4. The equipment of rooms for teaching a 
particular subject. 

5. Substitution of centers of interest for 
subjects. 

6. The breaking up of a subject into units or 
centers of interest. 

7. Centering the activity of the school about 
the child as well as about subjects. 

8. More responsibility for the planning of his 
work placed in the hands of the pupil. 

9. Enrichment of the curriculum for those 
who have better than average ability. 

10. Definite provision for variation in the 
speed with: which children of differing abili- 
ties cover the same subject matter. 

11. Provision for coaching those who have 
less than usual ability. 

12. The development of a series of steps by 
which achievement is to be brought about. 

13. A greater degree of mastery of subject 
matter taken up. 

Certain of these objectives are in direct con- 
flict; others give evidence of somewhat diver- 
gent views. For example, types 3 and 4 are not 
in harmony with types 5 and 7 since centers 
of interest cannot readily replace subjects in a 
departmentalized school in which the. teachers 
are subject specialists. Nor are proposals 10 
and 1 in complete harmony. According to type 
10, everyone, no matter what his ability, should 
pursue the same curriculum; if type 1 is fol- 
lowed, differentiation of content and method are 
often brought about. It is evident, then, that 
those who have the responsibility for improv- 
ing our elementary schools must decide which 
of the claimed advantages they wish to 
achieve before they incorporate in their organi- 
zation the elements which the various revolu- 
tionary schools claim to be desirable. 

Decisions as to what is desirable may in cer- 
tain instances be assisted by the results of re- 
search now available. It has been shown quite 
conclusively, for example, that homogeneity 
within instructional groups is highly specialized 
and even transient. This fact has an important 
bearing on the advisability of homogeneous 
grouping and individualized instruction. Deci- 
sions in other instances must depend upon one’s 
inherent beliefs as to the purpose of education. 
In still other cases, outcomes of practical experi- 
ences must be the guide. 


Principles for Planning Reorganization 


Taking into account the elements of reorgan- 
ization proposed by our educational reformers 
and giving due consideration to the factors just 
mentioned, the writer would recommend that 
the following principles be considered in the im- 
provement of the traditional elementary-school 
organization. 

1. The spread of individual differences in an 
instructional group should be given secondary 
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rather than primary consideration. The idea 
should be abandoned that schools may obtain 
so high a degree of homogeneity within classes 
that mass instruction is feasible in all subjects. 

2. Since mass instruction is not feasible in 
the teaching of those aspects of subjects in 
which the attainment level of each pupil is 
highly significant — for example, arithmetic 
fundamentals — individual instruction should 
be employed for these phases of schoolwork. 

3. A desirable type of school organization so 
presents its subject matter that repetition of 
large units of work is not necessary. Therefore, 
no attempt need be made by the elementary 
schooi to break up its work into periods of less 
than one grade. Semester, quarterly, or six- 
weekly promotions are unnecessary. 

4. Specialization of, teachers below the jun- 
ior-high-school level is often not feasible and 
is in many respects undesirable. Specialization 
is often not feasible (a) because in many of our 
elementary schools too few teachers are em- 
ployed; (6) teachers who are actually special- 
ists are obtainable only in rare instances. Al- 
though many advantages may be found in spe- 
cialization, it is undesirable for a number of 
reasons. There is danger that the specialist will 
not deal with the whole child. Specialists are 
apt to encourage emphasis on subject matter 
rather than on the development of the individ- 
ual. This shift of emphasis is particularly unde- 
sirable in the elementary grades. In other words, 
centers of interest can be maintained only with 
great difficulty where instruction is departmen- 
talized. A few specialists may be employed but 
they must make every effort to correlate their 
work with that of the regular classroom teacher. 

5. The use of special rooms, which is a part 
of the plan of departmentalization, is desirable 
from many standpoints. The chances are that 
rooms will be better equipped if such a plan is 
followed. There is no question but that there 
will be greater economy in the use of equip- 
ment, especially if departmentalization is com- 
plete. However, since this room specialization 
renders more difficult the development of cen- 
ters of interest, the use to which specialized 
rooms may be put is limited. Moreover, equip- 
ment which is needed by all classes cannot very 
well be used day after day by one class. Noth- 
ing can be set up by one group for a period of 
days or weeks without rendering the equipment 
used unavailable to other groups. This objection 
would not apply to the use of tools. It would 
apply very definitely, however, to sand tables, 
and other project material that require consid- 
erable space and equipment over a period of 
time. 

6. The abandonment of the teaching of iso- 
lated subject matter is under way. As teachers 
are coming more and more to look upon the 
teaching of subjects as means to an end rather 
than as ends in themselves, they are measuring 
success in terms of ultimate outcome as well as 
by day-to-day objective achievement. The de- 
sirability of centers of interest thus becomes 
more evident. Centers of interest should not be 
developed within a single subject alone, but 
should draw from many of all of the activities 
of the room. The employment of centers of in- 
terest does not remove the obligation of the 
school to plan beforehand that specific knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills be acquired. Definite 
attainment of all desirable goals must be pro- 
vided for. 

7. Pupils should assume a maximum degree 
of responsibility for their activities. While it is 
true that more specific provision is made for a 
certain type of pupil-responsibility in the Dal- 
ton plan than in any other, the same training 
in assumption of responsibility can be given in 
other types of schools if the teacher makes 
definite plans to do so. 

8. Enrichment of the curriculum for those 
who have special ability is highly desirable. En- 
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richment should be derived from out-of-school 
activities as well as from those engaged in dur- 
ing school hours. 

9. There seems to be insufficient reason for 
believing that the quantity of subject matter 
obtained by elementary pupils should be fixed 
and the speed with which pupils cover this sub- 
ject matter modified in accordance with their 
ability. Secondary education, as now conceived, 
is for everyone. No child should be retained in 
the elementary school during those years just 
preceding the close of the compulsory school 
period. Most of those in the lowest quartile in 
ability may approach the achievement of those 
averages in ability if coaching is judiciously 
used. Coaching is not judiciously used if the 
whole day is spent in attempting to force mas- 
tery of skill and knowledge beyond the pupil's 
capacity or development. 

10. Any plan which seeks to mechanize or 
routinize the steps to achievement is unduly 


Some School Attendance Problems 


The problems of school attendance, as ap- 
plied to the county at large. varies with locality 
and environment, and offers many interesting 
situations which call for their own peculiar 
solution. 

“It is true that one must at times make spe- 
cial provisions, for certain local conditions 
which endanger regular school attendance such 
as cotton and berry picking, canning seasons, 


. general agriculture, or caddying. Nevertheless, 


attendance needs are fundamentally the same in 
city, town, or county.” 

So said Fay L. Bentley, director of school 
attendance and work permits for the schools of 
the District of Columbia, in a recent public ad- 
dress. He had visited attendance departments 
in South Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. His studies 
enabled him to engage in extended observations 
and to formulate definite conclusions. He fur- 
ther says: 

“While one might enumerate common needs, 
I wish to prevent merely that one, which I con- 
sider the most pressing today, namely, the op- 
portunity to carry on our work as both an edu- 
cational and social program as demanded by 
present conditions. The idea of an officer to 
force the child in school is an anachronism. We 
are agreed that individual maladjustment, so- 
cial and economic conditions are the underlying 
causes of preventable absences. To enable us to 
cope with these requires adequate personnel. 


Attendance Personnel Inadequate 


“T believe no attendance supervisor will take 
exception with me when I say that in no school 
system, city, state, or county, is our attendance 
personnel adequate. It is true that in some we 
have educational prerequisites for officers but 
in no place are there sufficient number to carry 
out the program to which the officer aspires; 


aaah ahahaaMa a ahaMaMaMaa"aPaMaMaMaaa"aMaMa a" #88, 
RESEARCH AND THE SCHOOLS 


A bureau of research conducted along 
scientific lines is bound to prove profession- 


_ ally stimulating to a school system. Educa- 


tional procedure is more and more follow- 
ing scientific methods, and research bureaus 
should take the lead in bringing this about. 
In the future, school systems will depend, 
more than ever before, upon bureaus of re- 
search to furnish the basis upon which sound 
educational progress may proceed. — David 
E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baltimore. 
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limiting itself. Too great a difference exists jy 
the various phases of elementary schoolwork to 
permit the economical use of one plan or or. 
ganization. 

11. All pupils should master the minimun 
essentials and in other aspects of schoolwork It 
many should be required to reach a high stanq. 
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ard of achievement. Those fields in which mas. a 
tery must be obtained should be decided upon § shall 
beforehand. The standards decided upon should § teach 
be rigidly maintained, provided they have been — when 
properly applied in the first place and are & life o 
equitable. It ad 

These eleven proposals do not suggest a revo. the s 
lutionary type of organization. The so-called ary, | 
typical elementary school already in operation § ture. 
may serve as the foundation. Modifications will § catio: 
be made slowly or rapidly, depending on the & collec 
mobility of community thinking and on the schoo 
ability and willingness of the school staff tof admi: 
change its mode of procedure. ers a 

their 
conce 
the re 
be mé 
book: 
opportunity for as intensive case work as the cultu 
individual case requires. der t 

‘Personally, I do not know how many chil-§ schoo 
dren of compulsory school age an individual at-§ are t 
tendance officer can be expected to serve. I dof coord 
know London allows an officer for every 2,509 carrie 
school children. In several of our best-organized § inter 
attendance departments, we have an officer onf to scl 
the basis of one for every 3,000 children. This§ W1 
number, is, according to the directors, too great§ its scl 
to permit of the type of service which the par-§ due h 
ticular attendance departments are striving to ers a 
render. in th 

“On the other hand, several cities have school § chanc 
nurses assigned on the basis of a nurse to every§ good 
1,800 to 2,000 children enrolled. I believe wef schoo 
need at least an attendance officer for every§ versit 
2,000 children of school age. If attendance offi-§ many 
cers were allowed on such a basis. I feel con-§ futur 
fident that then it would be possible to do moref} state 
intensive work on every case reported in which On 
the cause of absence is or could be preventable.g state 

‘Attendance officers should be on teacher-§ speciz 
salary schedules. I believe the schedule should§ In m: 
be that of high-school teachers. Attendance offi-§ obtai 
cers should have specialized training in theg Teact 
social-service field either as a part or in addi at all 
tion to a regular college or university training the p 
To secure the services of persons so qualified,§ price 
a salary schedule comparable to that of high-§ will b 
school teachers must be provided. There are anf tion. | 
increasing number of jurisdictions in which af It m 
college education, or at least two years aca-§ neigh 
demic training, in addition to high school is 
required for attendance officers. 

‘The personal element is always a most im Th 
portant one when one is dealing with the public§ why . 
One to succeed in rendering attendance service§ why, 
of value must have tact, diplomacy, the power§ shoul 
to inspire confidence, sympathetic understand-§ publi 
ing, and withal forcefulness for the last stand ing the U 
the very exceptional case in which resort to the syster 
compulsory feature of school attendance musif catior 
be made. publi 

“Tf the schools are to make the most of the§ public 
unique positions which they occupy in carrying§ Unite 
forward a constructive program in preventing and it 
delinquency, it will be necessary to have withing lature 
and as a part of the educational system a rea law, ; 
social-service department. It seems only logical chang 
in that connection to strengthen the existing§ Ho 
division, which, because of positive legal provig tant i 
sions, touches all persons of the prescribed ages§ the sc 
Attendance departments if given a sufficien'f lative 
number of workers possessing the necessat\§ Cause 
personality, and having had the general educaf ful th 
tional qualifications with social-service training§ prope 
or experience, could serve every individual lature 
child’s needs.” of th 
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It is impossible to create good schools with- 
out good school iaws. Every public school has 
a legal basis. It is the law which dictates what 
shall be taught, who shall go to school, who may 
teach school, when school shall be opened and 
when closed. The school law affects the daily 
life of every teacher and of every school child. 
It admits the teacher to the profession, defines 
the security of his position, helps to fix his sal- 
ary, and limits or extends his hopes for the fu- 
ture. There could be no public support for edu- 
cation without laws which direct the levying, 
collecting, apportioning, and expending of 
school money. There could be no effective school 
administration without laws defining the pow- 
ers and duties of boards of education and of 
their professional executives. Destroy our laws 
concerning compulsory school attendance, and 
the range and effectiveness of our schools would 
be materially diminished. Erase from the statute 
books the laws regulating child welfare, and our 
culture would slip back two centuries. It is un- 
der the provisions of the law that we have 
schools, that we have teachers, that children 
are brought into these schools, and that the 
coordination and management of our schools is 
carried on. No teacher, no parent, and no one 
interested in education ought to be indifferent 
to school legislation. 

When a state has a good code of school laws, 
its schools are generously supported without un- 
due hardship for any locality or class, its teach- 
ers are well trained, efficient and professional 
in their attitudes, and every child gets a fair 
chance and an even start in life, insofar as a 
good education can supply an even start. The 
schools of the state from kindergarten to uni- 
versity are codperating in a unitary, though 
many-sided, program which will surely magnify 
future prosperity and human welfare in the 
state and nation. 

On the other hand, if the school laws of any 
state are reactionary or badly adapted to its 
special needs, the children of that state suffer. 
In many parts of the state poor schools will be 
obtained even though taxes are excessive. 
Teachers will be poorly trained or not trained 
at all. The best teachers will be driven out of 
the profession and the children will pay the 
price of their successor’s incompetency. There 
will be no coérdinated state program of educa- 
tion. Such a state is handicapped at every turn. 
It must stand still or slip backward while its 
neighbors move onward. 


Why is Legislation Important? 


The general purpose of this paper is to show 
why state school legislation is important and 
why, since it is important, school legislation 
should be planned. Legislation concerning the 
public school possesses peculiar importance in 
the United States. In the first place, our school 
system is very largely a system of public edu- 
cation supported by public funds, open to the 
public at large, and therefore, subject to minute 
public regulation. Furthermore, education in the 
United States is largely a state responsibility, 
and it therefore becomes the duty of state legis- 
latures to provide a system of public schools by 
law, and by law to adapt these schools to the 
changing needs of a complex civilization. 

However, to say that school laws are impor- 
tant is not to say that every matter concerning 
the schools is an appropriate subject for legis- 
lative attention. Quite the contrary. It is be- 
Cause legislation is so important and so power- 
ful that it should be definitely limited to its 
proper field. The legal right of any state legis- 
lature to pass laws concerning almost any aspect 
of the state school system need not be ques- 
tioned, but the wisdom of using legislation in 
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fields where it is inappropriate is doubtful. 
There are certain decisions concerning educa- 
tion which a state legislature must make; there 
are certain other decisions which it ought to 
leave to local authorities and to professional 
experts. It is well for a state legislature to fix 
the general scope of the public-school system. It 
is extremely unwise for the same body to at- 
tempt the professional task of minutely pre- 
scribing the entire school curriculum. The state 
legislature is the most competent body to de- 
termine in a general way the sources of school 
revenue, but it is not in a position to determine 
in great detail the exact proportions of revenue 
which should be spent for various functions of 
education. 

To summarize thus far, school legislation is 
the ultimate means by which a democratic so- 
ciety shapes its educational policies. As such, 
school legislation is important to every teacher 
and to everyone interested in the orderly prog- 
ress of education in a given state. Each of the 
48 state legislatures bears a large share of the 
responsibility for making real the American 
program of education. Every time a state legis- 
lature convenes, events are likely to occur which 
will profoundly affect education in the state for 
many years to come. The encouragement of 
wise school legislation should therefore be re- 
garded as a legitimate responsibility by every 
school board and of a professional responsibility 
by every teacher and by every teachers’ organi- 
zation. 


Why Plan Legislation? 


Granted, then, that school legislation is of 
vital importance to the advance of education in 
particular and to the welfare and prosperity of 
the state in general, it seems obvious that there 
ought to be in every state a well-planned, far- 
sighted program of school legislation. In some 
states this is the case, but, speaking generally, 
the states are only beginning to attach to school 
legislation the importance which it deserves. 
When a state undertakes to plan its school legis- 
lation, it undertakes the one thing which, above 
all others, most profoundly affects its future de- 
velopment. Since this is true it is well worth 
while to inquire as to the characteristics of an 
effective program of state legislation. 

First, a good program of school legislation 
will extend over a long period of time. An effi- 
cient state school system cannot be created 
overnight, nor does it spring up as the result 
of incantations and the waving of a magic wand. 
It is the result always of persistence during a 
long period of steady effort. It is especially im- 
portant that those in a position of leadership 
with respect to state school legislation should 
appreciate the fact that progress comes only 
slowly. Failing to realize this fact may lead to 
one or both of two undesirable conditions. There 
may come a period of discouragement and de- 
pression resulting in loss of morale among the 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee see ee ce 

HUMAN LIBERTY 

It is much more easy to feel and to appre- 
ciate what is meant by human liberty than to 
define it. In the long course of human events, 
liberty has come to mean that freedom of 
thought, of speech, of endeavor, of accom- 
plishment, and of possesion which finds form- 
al and legal expression in the historic docu- 
ments which have marked the process of na- 
tion-building in Great Britain, in the United 
States, in France, and in Germany. These are 
summed up for all time in classic form in the 
first ten Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, which are usually referred 
to as the Bill of Rights.— Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 
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profession. Equally undesirable is the possibil- 
ity that, unless the adoption of the educational 
program is seen as a long-time undertaking, the 
educational forces may be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept weakening compromises with the oppo- 
nents of good school conditions — compromises 
which may in the future constitute a stubborn 
bar to further progress. Generally speaking, ex- 
perience seems to show that it is unwise to enter 
into any form of alliance, concession, or bar- 
gain to secure the passage of school legislation. 
‘“Be sure you are right, then go ahead” is a good 
motto for a program of school legislation. When 
the school people begin to bargain, they weaken 
their fundamental position. Ultimately, the 
American people will indorse any sound legis- 
lation which will improve their schools. Secure 
in this knowledge and in the knowledge that 
their proposals are for the welfare of the state, 
let the school people stick to their guns until a 
victory is secured without the surrender of fun- 
damental ideals or principles. 


Continuous Planning Advisable 


The second characteristic of a good legislative 
program is closely connected with the first. Not 
only should the program be planned to cover a 
long period of time, but during all the period it 
should be continuous. Too often the history of 
educational progress reveals spasmodic attempts 
at improvement followed by long winters of 
educational hibernation. The methods of the 
brief and demagogic political campaign, osten- 
tatious publicity, and the beating of the noisy 
drum of personal advancement are not the 
surest methods of securing educational advance- 
ment. Such methods, while they may seem to 
succeed, are always followed by the inevitable 
period of reaction. The disapproval of such con- 
vulsive and irregular methods of campaigning 
should not be interpreted as adversely critical 
toward a vigorous program of school publicity. 
On the contrary, a successful school legislative 
program will certainly keep the public complete- 
ly informed of where it is going. The public is 
interested in its schools; it pays for them; it 
sends its children to them; and it has a right to 
know what is being done and what should be 
done for them. Successful school legislation, 
then, will take into account this vital interest 
of the public and will see that it is satisfied, not 
merely for a short time or by campaign meth- 
ods, but steadily and consistently through all 
the many legitimate channels of public in- 
formation. 

Third, a successful program of school legisla- 
tion will take into consideration the experience 
of the past and the current experience of other 
states. Although there are 48 states in the 
Union, it often seems to an observer of school 
legislation that each state had vowed never to 
learn anything from its neighbors. There are 
certain outstanding exceptions, and legislative 
isolation is rapidly breaking down, but speaking 
generally each state is still ignorant of the suc- 
cesses and failures of most of its neighbors. It is 
quite true that each state presents a peculiar 
educational problem, but these problems are far 
more alike than they are different. Agencies for 
facilitating such a study are now becoming more 
numerous and effective. Many states now main- 
tain legislative reference divisions attached to 
their state libraries or to the executive branch 
of the state government.’ The Library of Con- 
gress also maintains a legislative reference serv- 
ice which periodically publishes a complete in- 
dex to state laws? and which conducts occa- 


1For a directory of these agencies see State Government 3:13. 
June, 1930. 
2State Law Index, 1927-28. Compiled by the Legislative Ref- 


erence Service of the Library of Congress. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1930. 
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sional special investigations in state legislation. 
The American Legislators Association, with busi- 
ness offices in Denver, Colo., is a voluntary 
association of members of state legislators 
which gives as one of its objectives the inter- 
change of information concerning state legisla- 
tion.’ The United States Office of Education 
publishes a biennial survey of important legis- 
lation in selected fields* and also publishes more 
extensive studies of the legislative aspects of 
other educational problems.’ The Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association, makes 
an annual summary of all important school laws 
in December of each year® and publishes from 
time to time special studies bearing on state 
legislative problems.’ Other sources of informa- 
tion include survey reports, the published in- 
vestigations of state departments of education 
and state education associations and a large 
number of books,* monographs,'® articles,'’ and 
unpublished theses.’* With such resources as 
these it would appear that to know what other 
states are doing in school legislation, and to be 
able to capitalize this experience is a mark of 
a good state school system. It is unreasonable 
to expect that the average state legislator con- 
fronted as he is with scores of perplexing and 
often insoluble problems can undertake exten- 
sive research among this mass of material. The 
legislator should expect and receive intelligent 
and competent advice from educational leaders 
in his state. 


Why Use Research? 


A good state school legislative program is 
based on research. At the best, there is still 
much of guesswork in education. There are, 
however, certain basic facts which can be found 
out and which ought to be found out and stud- 
ied before a final plan of school legislation is 
proposed. 

Two opposite methods of approaching this 
problem may be cited. Less then a year ago the 
Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, received from a chief state school officer 
a letter which ran substantially as follows: 
Gentlemen: 

Our iegislature is now in session and will adjourn 
within a few weeks. We are anxious to do something 
to improve our schools. Will you please tell us how 
we should proceed? 

The writer of this letter was apparently at- 
tempting to derive a legislative program on the 
spur of the moment. Painstaking isolation and 
definition of the problems involved — the first 
step in research —had apparently not been 
undertaken. 


3For a statement concerning the officers and objectives of this 
association, see its official organ, State Government. Equitable 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

4Ward W. Keesecker, Review of Educational Legislation, 1926, 
1928, Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 27, 1929. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

5See for example: Ward W. Keesecker, Digest of Legislation 
for the Education of Crippled Children, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No. 5, 1929. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; F. H. Swift, and B. Zimmerman, State School 
Taxes and School Funds and Their Apportionment, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, No. 29, 1928. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; Nina C. Vandewalker, Kindergarten 
Legislation, Bureau of Education, No. 7, 1925. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

® ‘State School Legislation, 1929.’ Studies in State Educa- 
tional Administration, No. 1. Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., December, 1929. Mimeo- 
graphed, 57 pp. 

7See for example: ‘“‘A Self-Survey Plan for State School Sys- 
tems.” Parts 1 and II, Research Bulletins, Vol. 8, Nos. 2 and 
3, March and May, 1930. Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

SSee: ‘Research Completed and Under Way by Certain State 
Agencies.”” Studies in State Educational Administration, No. 4. 
Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., March, 1930. 12 pp. 

*See for example: Ralph W. Swetman. Outline and Digest of 
California School Law. Stanford University Press, 1926; James 
B. Edmonson. Legal and Constitutional Basis of a State School 
System (Michigan). Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
“See for example: Lester Nelson Neulen. State Aid for Edu- 
cational Projects in the Public Schools. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. Contributions to Education, No. 
308. 84 pp. 

See for example: William G. Carr. ‘Recent Laws That 
Affect the Teacher Directly.” The Nation’s Schools 5: 53-55. 
(May, 1930). 

12See for example: Louis Edward Oberson. The Status of the 
County in Financing Education West of the Mississippi. Un- 
published Master’s Thesis, Stanford University 1929. 
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Contrast this point of view with that shown 
in another state where several questions con- 
cerning the legislative basis for public education 
arose. On the recommendation of the state 
superintendent the legislature authorized an in- 
terim committee to investigate the needs of the 
state school system and made an appropriation 
for the conduct of the study. The state superin- 
tendent was made an ex officio member of the 
committee. The state department of education 
and other state educational agencies supplied 
the committee with facts needed in its investi- 
gation. The committee visited a number of 
other states where something could be learned 
which would be of value to their state school 
system. Conferences were held in Washington 
with staff members of the United States Office 
of Education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In short, facts and expert advice were 
collected from a wide range of sources. In the 
light of this experience the committee is de- 
riving a legislative program for the schools of 
the state. 

These two contrasting state experiences show 
why research should be made the foundation of 
all school legislation. The second illustration is 
not intended to be a model for states to follow. 
Local needs and conditions should determine 
the type of program undertaken. In some cases 
it may prove desirable to employ outside ad- 
visers to study the situation and to make 
recommendations. In other cases, a more infor- 
mal study of the problem by the educational 
leadership of the state will be most advisable. 
But, regardless of the details of method and 


- procedure, the legislative program should finally 


rest on an objectively sound basis. Without the 
factual basis which research alone can provide 
the superstructure rests upon shifting sands, 
and may at any time give way. 


Comprehensiveness Makes for Efficiency 


Finally, the program of legislation which will 
make an efficient state school system is compre- 
hensive. It visualizes the entire educational pro- 
gram of the state and includes in its scope all 
educational activities from kindergartens to 
adult education. Educators have long been as- 
serting that education is a unitary process, but 
in the field of legislation they have too fre- 
quently seen only their own small segment of 
the program. The best school legislative plans 
of the future will be unified. They will not be 
built around a series of separate institutions and 
levels of education; they will not represent a 
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clumsy compromise between conflicting educa. 
tional forces. They will instead embody the 
educational purpose of the entire common. 
wealth. 

Such a unified program can exist only where 
there is an agency through which all educa. 
tional interests may find an opportunity to in. 
corporate their needs in a single program which 
is so vital, so fundamental, that it commands 
the respect and support of all groups. In most 
states this agency will be the state department 
of education, the state education association, 
other voluntary organizations, or a codperative 
organization among these elements. Unless the 
educational forces propose a codrdinated legis. 
lative program they need expect little real at. 
tention from busy legislatures. Petty bickerings, 
selfish prejudices, and conflicting programs are 
fatal to the successful consummation of a school 
legislative program. A social consciousness must 
be developed which will set the welfare of the 
entire state far above that of individuals and 
localities. There is no more difficult or more 
valuable field for the operation of a high order 
of educational statesmanship than in the weld- 
ing of all groups of the profession into a single 
powerful force for the development of education 
in the state.'* 

By way of summary, these five rather obvi- 
ous but vitally important characteristics of a 
good state program of school legislation will 
be listed: 

1. Careful planning far in advance. 

2. Continuous and effective publicity. 

3. Utilization of the experience of other 
States. 

4. A research basis for changes proposed. 

5. Organized unity of purpose in the entire 
educational profession. 

School legislation which is planned over a 
long period of time, which is adequately and 
continuously interpreted to the public, which 


capitalizes the experience of other states, which § 


takes into consideration the basic facts of the 


situation as revealed by competent research, 


and which is comprehensive in its scope, is 
bound to result in far-reaching improvements 
in our state school systems. Such a program in 
every state for the next ten years would place 
state school administration on a new plane oi 
effectiveness. 


3For a discussion of this point with respect to the state edu: 
cation association see J. M. Gwinn, “State Teachers Association 
Legislative Program,” 
ber, 1929). 
tions and 
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Sierra Educational News, 25:11 (Septem: 
See also Marsh, Arthur L., ‘State Teachers Associa 
Educational Legislation,’ Texas Outlook, 14: 7-8 





<u ; SAFETY AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS . 
Evanston, Illinois, has supplied the pupil traffic officers at crossings near schools with a stop signal in the shape of 


a red flag attached to a pole. 


The device has been found immensely satisfactory. 


(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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Class Control in Supervised Study 


Prof. L. R. Kilzer, University of Wyoming 


The old-type study hall in which each pupil 
spent two or more periods each day, gave rise to, 
a large percentage of the disciplinary problems 
that confronted teachers and administrators in 
school. In supervised study, with its lengthened 
period, the pupil spends a large part of his time 
in the classroom, and teachers are therefore in- 
terested in securing good class control. There 
are, of course, no panaceas or cure-alls, but 
there are some suggestions that have almost uni- 
versal application. Some of these suggestions 
follow: . 

1. Class control should be approached from 
the sociological point of view. The pupil should 
be led to regard himself a member of the school 
group, and he should feel that he is responsible 
for the welfare of that group. Class control 
should be social in its nature. It should come 
from within the group rather than from with- 
out, and the teacher should be regarded as a 
member of the group. Too often there exists a 
teacher-versus-pupil attitude in which the 
teacher is considered an enemy and an outsider. 
Rapport is entirely lacking in such a situation, 
and conditions are not conducive to satisfactory 
scholastic results. 

Social control is represented by the following 
illustration: A pupil causes a disturbance that 
lasts for one minute. His attention is called to 
the fact that he wasted not only his own minute, 
but also one minute of the teacher’s time, and 
one minute of the time of each pupil in the 
group. When he responds in an acceptable way 
to this kind of suggestion, social control is suc- 
ceeding. It is sometimes necessary to isolate cer- 
tain problem cases in class control, and to treat 
these pupils as individuals until they choose to 
cooperate with the group. 


Mastery of Subject Matter 


2. The teacher must know his subject matter. 
Beginning teachers in the forty-minute periods 
frequently ran out of something to say or some- 
thing to do. The supervised-study period should 
usually be approximately sixty minutes in 
length, and it therefore calls upon the teacher 
for greater resourcefulness. The one-textbook 
teacher is very unfortunate. There is usually 
available a wealth of supplementary material, 
and the teacher’s experience should also afford 
interesting side lights. It is not at all surprising 
to find that pupils do not like re-citing, because 
that means simply to give over, in more or less 
parrot fashion, that which the book has given. 
That “the blind cannot lead the blind” is a 
common saying, but it applies with peculiar 
force in the teaching situation. The teacher who 
is to have good class control must know more 
than any member of the class knows about the 
subject discussed; otherwise he will lose the 
respect of the group, and incidentally he will 
lose his control over the group. Both teachers 
and school officials should frown upon the prac- 
tice whereby a teacher is permitted or required 
to teach in a field of instruction other than his 
major or minor, because such a practice very 
frequently leads to poor preparation on the 
teacher’s part. 

3. The teacher must know and use good 
methods. There is a great difference between 
knowing subject matter and knowing how to 
teach it to boys and girls. Pupils are not slow 
in detecting poor methods. Somewhere they 
have come into contact with a master teacher 
who has inspired them and who has secured 
splendid results. By comparison, the teacher 
who uses poor methods will suffer, and will lose 
the respect of the pupils, and control over them. 
Good teaching and good discipline go hand in 
hand, and good discipline is rarely, if ever, 
found where the teaching method is poor. 


A Definition of Supervised Study 


The supervised-study technique calls for an 
understanding of just what supervised study 
means as a method of instruction. The following 
definition is therefore proposed. Supervised 
study is the procedure whereby each pupil is 
given encouragement and wise guidance in all 
of his learning activities so that he may become 
self-reliant and efficient in all of his intellectual 
pursuits. Careful adherence to the implications 
of this definition will do much by way of im- 
proving the method of teaching in supervised- 
study procedure, and should help very materi- 
ally in getting good class control. 

4. The teacher must be enthusiastic about his 
work. It has been said with much truth that 
“one gets out of anything about what he puts 
into it.”’ The teacher who is enthusiastic about 
his work and who is willing to put into it his 
very best efforts will generate in his pupils a 
similar enthusiasm which will take care of 
almost all disciplinary problems effectively. The 
supervised-study period will seem too short 
rather than too long under these conditions. 

5. Begin teaching when the attention of 
every pupil has been secured. No teacher can 
teach a group successfully unless he has the 
attention of every member of that group. In 
supervised study it is often both wise and eco- 
nomical to teach and supervise a group, rather 
than an individual, when all the members of 
that group are meeting the same difficulty. Usu- 
ally it is effective simply to stop, look, and wait, 
and to say nothing, but look all the while in the 
direction of the pupil who is out of attention. 
If the pupil’s interest is aroused, if the presen- 
tation holds a real challenge, and if there is a 
real motive for doing the work, attention is 
usually obtained. 

Beginning Right 

6. Begin right. It is impossible to overem- 
phasize the importance of beginning right. The 
first class period, and certainly the first week. 
will determine in a large degree the probability 
of the teacher’s success with a class. If the 
supervised study of the first day is a failure, 
supreme effort will be necessary to start the sec- 
ond day’s work without a handicap. Careful 
planning and complete preparation are highly 
essential. It is better to be a bit too strict the 
first day than to attempt later on to be more 
exacting in matters of class control. 

7. Invite the pupils to participate in making 
and enforcing the few necessary rules for class 
control. There is a very real difference between 
pupil participation in class control and the so- 
called pupil “self” government. The former 
terminology is infinitely better. Pupils should 
be permitted to participate in school govern- 
ment to the extent that they show themselves 
capable and worthy, but should not be promised 
complete self-government which involves the 
shifting of responsibility from tried shoulders 
to untried shoulders. Pupils who have had a 
voice in determining the necessary rules for 
class control can be depended upon in almost 
every case to give whole-hearted codperation 
in the enforcement of those rules. Control of 
this kind is social in its nature, because it comes 
from within the group. 

8. Be sympathetic and learn to understand 
boys and girls. While indulgence should be 
carefully avoided, there is need for sympathy 
on the part of the teacher. Many splendid books 
and articles have recently been written on the 
nature of the adolescent boy and girl. Super- 
vised study calls for more intimate contacts 
with pupils, and naturally a better understand- 
ing of their nature is essential. Class control 
will be improved if the teacher bears in mind 
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that these pupils are often quite emotional, and 
that they rarely mean to be rude or obstinate. 


Encouraging to Better Work 

9. Make frequent use of the principle of sub- 
stitution. When pupils have worked at one 
thing for a considerable time, it is a good plan 
to have them do something else for a while. If 
considerable time has been devoted to assimi- 
lation or study, some time might well be spent 
in some other activity. The teacher needs a 
do program rather than a don’t program. Some- 
thing of a worth-while nature should be sub- 
stituted for some undesirable thing that pupils 
are about to do. In this way class control or dis- 
cipline will be improved. 

10. Give whole-hearted encouragement to all 
who deserve it. Every pupil who has made 
worthy effort should receive commendation. 
Bright, fast workers will gladly attack the en- 
riched assignment if they know that their efforts 
are appreciated. Dull, slow pupils will put 
forth their best efforts if they know they will 
be commended after they have worked up to 
capacity. Encouragement may be given very 
quietly to an individual or to a group by a nod, 
a smile, or even a few remarks. Teachers who 
persist in constant faultfinding cannot succeed 
in supervised study. 

11. Distractions should be avoided so far as 
possible. In supervised study, the classroom 
becomes in reality the pupil’s workshop. The 
very best of working conditions should be pro- 
vided. The open door, the telephone, tardy pu- 
pils, whispering, and other distractions should 
be carefully taken care of. It is a good plan to 
permit pupils to have approximately five min- 
utes at the beginning of the study period in 
which all are given an opportunity to whisper, 
borrow books or other equipment. At the end 
of the five-minute period all are to start their 
work without any permission, except in very 
rare cases, to communicate further. Whispering 
disturbs other pupils because it is human nature 
to listen in on the conversation of other people. 

12. Physical factors, such as temperature, 
humidity, light, ventilation, seats, etc., need at- 
tention. Since the pupil spends more time in 
the classroom under the supervised-study pro- 
cedure than he did under the old recitation-type 
procedure, it is imperative that more attention 
be given to the matter of making the pupil com- 
fortable. Adjustable desks and convenient ta- 
bles should be given much consideration in the 
new classroom. 


Handling Disturbers 

13. Isolate the pupil who insists upon dis- 
turbing others. When a pupil will not fit into 
the social-control method of discipline, he 
should be isolated in a certain part of the room, 
or perhaps in another room or in the principal’s 
office until the teacher has time to teach him 
alone. The teacher should, nevertheless, handle 
such cases alone whenever he feels sure that he 
can do it successfully. To call in help is an ad- 
mission of inability to handle the case alone, 
but surely it is better to call on the principal 
or superintendent than to permit the situation 
to get beyond control. 

14. The teacher must have confidence in 
himself. The teacher who gives evidence of 
calmness and sureness of himself will usually 
get the respect of the pupils, but the teacher 
who says: “John, I don’t know what to do with 
you,” invites loss of respect, and loss of con- 
trol of the class. The best way to get this con- 
fidence is to prepare well both in regard to sub- 
ject matter and in regard to methods. 

15. The teacher must be patient and tactful. 
The teacher who is irritable and who loses his 

(Concluded on Page 111) 





A Notable School-Museum Project 


C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gymnasiums for the exercise of our physical 
bodies are common but a school museum for the 
exercise of the aesthetic sense is rare indeed. 
The school district of Easton, Pa., has under- 
taken an enterprise that is both inspiring and 
suggestive. 

A very interesting old building, a hundred or 
more years old, of lovely Colonial type stood on 
school property —a poor, useless old thing — 
but somehow it sent out a silent but effective 
challenge to the imagination of Miss Edith 
Sturtevant, the supervisor of art education. Dr. 
Bay, superintendent of schools, lent his enthu- 
siastic support to the idea and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Plank, the one woman member of the school 
board, enthused to such an extent that finally 
the entire board fell in with the idea and the 
old house was reconditioned and fashioned into 
an art museum for all the people. It is a charm- 
ing house both within and without, as you can 
see from the illustrations. 

Big things have already been done in this 
little museum. Here is a partial list of exhibits 
covering an impressively wide range: 

1. Flower show and town-planning exhibition 
(Prizes for flower arrangements were offered by 
the parent-teacher associations. ) 

2. Pictures (oils) of value owned by a resi- 
dent. One room of work by Easton high-school 
graduates who are in art schools. 

3. Old quilts 

4. Exhibit of oils and water colors 

5. Etchings, block prints, and lithographs. 
Loaned by Philadelphia Print Club 

6. Domestic architecture— American Fed- 
eration of Arts 

7. Exhibit of local talent under auspices of 
art section of the Woman’s Club 

8. Articles under $1 which have art quality 
(borrowed from local merchants) 

9. Landscape-gardening exhibit 

10. School-art exhibit 

11. Exhibit of work of special classes under 
direction of the manual-training department. 

12. Town planning exhibit with Easton, past 
and present, pictured by photographs 

13. American silk prints 

Exhibits of silks made by Eastern manu- 
facturers 

14. Original drawings by eminent etchers 

(assembled by the American Federa- 





TYPICAL CORNERS IN ROOMS 





EASTON SCHOOL MUSEUM, 


tion of Arts). Etchings loaned by 
Eastonians 

15. Small sculptures (done in soap) selected 
from New York Show and loaned by 
National Small Sculpture Committee. 
Exhibition of Christmas cards selected 
for their art quality (loaned by the 
artists). 

16. Original drawings and paintings by the 
pupils of the famous Professor Cizeck 
of Vienna (exhibitors’ ages from 7 to 
16). 
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OF THE EASTON SCHOOL 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
17. Graphic processes’ illustrated: _ litho- 
graphs, halftones, line cuts, etchings, 
color processes. Examples of good ad- 
vertising and printing from local firms 
18. American handmade pottery 
Particularly interesting is the idea back of 
the inexpensive articles (under $1) loaned by 
local merchants, which was explained as follows: 
“The purpose of this exhibit is to show how 
the commonest things may have art quality. 
The Greeks said ‘That is beautiful which beauti- 


(Concluded on Page 111) 


MUSEUM 


The black and white pictures convey no idea of the charm of these rooms with their gay exhibits and harmonious wall decorations in lively colors. 


The furniture is largely antiques from Easton and vicinity. 
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Should Teachers’ Salaries be Reduced to Meet the Present 


Economic Depression ? 


C. R. Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, Richey, Montana 


At the present time the people are thinking 
in terms of higher taxes, higher prices for food 
and materials, high prices for machinery, and 
low prices for their products. In this depressing 
situation, they are looking to cutting down their 
costs, and in school affairs they naturally turn 
to teachers’ salaries, which represent about 70 
per cent of the school budget. They reason that, 
if they can get a suitable teacher for $10 to $20 
less per month, they should do so. Looking at 
it from their viewpoint and from their present 
situation, we cannot blame them. 

But, there are other angles from which to 
look at the matter. One is this: What is the 
economic depression? Is it temporary, or per- 
manent? Are other salaries being reduced? 

As to the first: Without going into a discus- 
sion of the various national problems, we are 
safe in making the statement that the present 
economic situation is a recession and not a panic, 
and that it is temporary. The recession began in 
the fall of 1929, and is now, according to noted 
economists and surveys, just at its lowest ebb. 
It will in all probability continue through the 
winter, but from then on indications point to a 
revival of business. The augury of a greater 
prosperity than America has ever known was 
sounded by Mr. Charles M. Schwab on Octo- 
ber 24. 

It is the natural thing for some people to act 
on the spur of the moment. They take the pres- 
ent depression as a panic and immediately be- 
gin acting accordingly. They see only their own 
little narrow interests. The end of the world is 
here for them. All costs must be reduced. 
Money must be hoarded, and all investments 
must be cashed at once, even at whatever loss. 
These people are looking at their own tempo- 
rary sphere and forget the entire economic 
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rp The Whole Economic Picture 

firms The present total wealth of the United States 
is greater than ever before. Our loans out of the 

ck of — country now are greater than ever before, 

ed by f amounting to approximately 370 billions of dol- 
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total 27 billions, which has increased also dur- 
ing the past year. We spend 12 billions a year 
in the purchase and upkeep of passenger auto- 
mobiles. Theaters, soft drinks, ice cream, and 
candy cost us six billions. We spend two and 
one-half billions on education. The figures 
speak for themselves. We can keep on spending 
16 billions for cars and luxuries, but we want to 
reduce the $1,750,000,000 spent on teachers’ 
salaries. People who think in terms of a panic 
are quick to seize on items to cut down which 
involve others, but do not for one minute think 
of cutting down those items which have to do 
with their own personal habits. Our reasoning 
and information tells us that the depression is 
temporary, but even granting that it is wrong, 
and that the depression will continue for a num- 
ber of years, where should a reduction be — on 
cars, candy, tobacco, or on education? Which 
means more to the nation — the passing enjoy- 
ment of a smoke or a bar of candy or an hour 
at the theater, or the proper training of the 
boys and girls? And remember that you can- 
not expect as good teachers for the reduced 
wage as you can for a better wage. There are 
other classes of work paying a better wage that 
will draw the teacher. 


Economic Growth is Continuous 
Industry is expanding as never before. The 
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‘A paper read before the administrators’ section of the Mon- 


average man has more wealth, but possibly less 
ready cash today. Large projects of building, 
such as dams, roads, etc., are going forward 
apace. The picture is like that of a horse that is 
running along at full gallop, and suddenly sees 
an obstacle in the distant path. The rider and 
horse prepare for the leap and go over the ob- 
struction. A poor horse would fall. That is the 
way most people in a position to size up the 
problem look at it. The present depression is 
the obstruction in the way. But, the United 
States has been going forward all the time, and 
backed by the tremendous wealth and energy 
of the nation, will be forced over this hurdle of 
low prices and hard times, and will thereby gain 
a new enthusiasm and go on to higher prosper- 
ity. It is more a matter of willingness to pay 
than of ability. Not long ago, Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres pointed out that there is no deep-seated 
economic situation, which is calculated to bring 
about any extended period of depression. 

Now, if the depression is temporary, or per- 
manent, would it be justifiable to reduce sal- 
aries? Are other salaries being cut? 

The wage earner has seen some cuts but that 
is normal with him — working on a sliding scale 
according to supply and demand. Clerks and 
office workers in general, according to statistics, 
are not being reduced in salary. However, their 
number is being reduced, which is a logical 
move. The professions are not reducing their 
incomes. You pay the same if not more, today, 
for medical, dental, and other treatments. The 
barber is getting the same remuneration, and 
more in some cases. Business men are receiving 
the same, if not more, for their goods. Prices 
are lowered in places, in order to cut down the 
inventories. 


Are Teachers’ Salaries High Enough? 


In the face of this, is it justifiable to reduce 
the teachers’ salaries? If teachers’ salaries were 
reduced now, what assurance would we have 
that they would be raised when the times are 
good? The answer to this comes in this state- 
ment: It has taken fifteen years to get a notice- 
able raise. With a reduction now, the work of 
educating the public for these fifteen years to 
a fair salary for teachers would be undone. 

The core to the whole problem lies in the 
question: Are teachers’ salaries now as high as 
they should be? That is, of course, in compari- 
son with other occupations. The answer to this 
hinges on what other salaries should be used as 
a comparison. Are teathers to be classed as a 
profession, or merely as an occupation? We 
have all heard speakers get up on the platform 
and, in flowery words, proclaim what an honor- 
able and serviceable profession teaching is. But, 
when it comes to paying for this profession and 
this tremendous service, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Whether the depression is tem- 
porary or permanent, reduction is unfair if the 
teacher is not getting as much salary as classes 
of workers who require the same preparation to 
hold their jobs. Probably the statement is true 
that, we as a body of teachers, are not a pro- 
fession. Our average occupational life is too 
short, our preparation is not intense, nor con- 
centrated enough, and for many other reasons. 
Be that as it may, teachers should rank at least 
with salaried employees, and the average of all 
gainfully occupied persons. Let us see if 
they do. 

In 1913, the average salary of all public- 
school teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
the country was $512. In these figures was 
the fact that city-school teachers received an 
annual salary of $725, while those in rural 
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schools had an average salary of $350. At that 
time, practically anyone with an eighth grade, 
or with some lower education, could go out and 
teach. 


re 
TABLE I. Adult Wage Earners’ Income in 1913 


and 1926 
Average Average 
Occupations Salaries Salaries 
in 1913 in 1928 
Teachers, principals, supervisors $ 512 $1,364 
Gainfully occupied............ 965 1,920 
Salaried employees............ 1,066 2,075 
Ce 594 1,220 
Government employees........ 1,136 1,853 
Ural COAGHOTS. 65.0556 60 veces 750 
Rural principals .............. 2,200 
KUPAL WORKEISs 0066665600005 1,000 
Classroom teachers (elemen- 

RMR, Seaxtasioie <a visw8< dis Kiasardisic 1,212 
Urban: workers ............... 1,800 
Manufacturing ............... 1,309 
WRION WOPKELS «66656606 ccc. 2,502 
Routine clerical workers....... 1,440 
High-grade clerical workers... . 1,908 
Second-class subprofessional gov. 

ernment workers............ 1,484? 
First-class subprofessional gov- 

ernment workers............ 2,094" 
Third-class professional govern- 

ment (required college) ..... 2,334’ 
Second-class government em- 

NIT RRRNNN 5 5 Raider S155 hs cos as. 8s 3,910° 
First-class government  em- 

REI STNG ees cs 5,675* 
Ave. salaries of ministers ...... 1,744 





1Figure for 1926 

*Less than college education required 

’College education and extended preparation required 
‘College education and graduate study required 





Salaries paid all teachers in cities of 30,000 
and above have a median of $1,800 and above 
for the various classes. 


TABLE II. Median Salaries of Teachers in Cities 


Population of Cities Year 1927 
WGOOOO BAG OVE. .6 cc cc ceccacacase $2,250 
FORRO~TOI I oickccc tc cccccccsescs 1,800 
WO SIMI ocicccccsccicaccicss. 1,600 
SHO BOM ois iivk ce isccteseess ves 1,500 
BeNe GORD 60k 66 605 Sd8 0s eee 1,375 
A | 1,194 
One-teacher rural schools............ 755 
Two-teacher rural schools ........... 763 
Three-teacher rural schools.......... 874 
TABLE III. Salaries of Montana Teachers in 19261 
Classification Salaries 
One-two-room rural schools ......... $ 800 
Elementary schools in __ third-class 
EMMY, As RINE CRA MEAS ORee A 1,150 
Elementary schools in  first- and 
TEIO=GINRS . CHIOE ook ccc dkccan cesses 1,200 
All classes of elementary teachers.... 1,050 
Third-class high schools............. 1,350 
Second-class high schools............ 1,550 
All classes of high schools combined. . 1,525 


1The salaries of principals and superintendents are not included. 


From these figures we see that the disparity 
between the salaries of the various classes of 
teachers is great. Some classes have salaries 
which compare favorably with those of other 
classes of workers, but other teaching groups 
have a salary so low that it does not begin to 
approach the average salary of all gainfully 
occupied persons in the country. In talking of 
reducing salaries, therefore, this point should 
be considered: Today, as in 1913, teachers oc- 
cupy a disadvantageous economic position. 
Since that time, it is true, their economic posi- 
tion has improved, but not enough to lift teach- 
ing to a plane comparable with other occupa- 
tions. 


Teachers Still Low 


The increase has decreased the disparity be- 
tween teachers’ salaries and those enjoyed by 
adult workers. The average salary in 1913 was 
53 per cent of the average income of all gain- 
fully occupied persons. In 1928, it was 71 per 
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cent. The average teacher salary today is a trifle 
higher than that of the wage earners, but lower 
than that of all the other classes mentioned. 

On the face of this, teachers’ salaries today 
are lower than the average salary paid other 
workers in the same class as to preparation, and 
therefore a reduction would be unjust. 

If reductions are made, it will be due to the 
teachers’ own professional deficiencies. The 
public will be justified in reducing salaries if 
teachers are not placed in the field, who will 
gain public respect, and who will be truly quali- 
fied to teach the young. 

The number of persons admitted to medical 
courses is rigidly restricted. Not only is the 
quality of candidates taken into account, but 
the number of new doctors needed is carefully 
watched. There are less medical schools in the 
country today than formerly, and the number 
of new doctors has been regulated for the next 
period of years. 

The teaching profession could well afford to 
profit from this example. Very little attention 
whatever is paid to the quality of those applying 
to our training schools. Anyone with normal 
senses, and some without these, and having a 
high-school diploma, can train to become a 
teacher and get a job. Consequently, we have 
teachers in the profession who have not the 
mental ability, the character, nor the person- 
ality requisite for good teachers. No wonder 
some people have a poor estimate of those in the 
profession. It is true our requirements are grow- 
ing year by year, but the fact is that these 
requirements do not always guarantee better 
teachers. They say that, in order to teach in 


the future, a person must have so many more 


quarter hours or semester hours, or must have 
taken so many courses in education. What does 
that have to do with the kind of teachers we will 
get? Anyone with average intelligence can take 
these extra courses and get a certificate. Teach- 
ing today, is something more than knowing 
about the subjects to be taught. We need more 
teachers endowed especially by nature for the 
high office of teaching. 
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Better Selection in Training 

According to recent estimates, we have an 
oversupply of teachers in the country today. 
Ten years ago, we had 100,000 teachers in 
training; today we have 300,000. There is one 
elementary teacher in training for every four 
in the profession, and one high-school teacher 
for every two in the service. We can say that 
there is an oversupply of teachers today, but 
not of well-qualified teachers. 

Training schools do everything in their power 
to swell their enrollments without due regard 
to the quality of the pupils. What we need is a 
more statesmanlike policy as it aifects the prep- 
aration of the Nation’s teachers. So long as we 
keep pushing out teachers by the wholesale, 
without regard to quality, people are bound to 
get disappointed in some, and they cannot be 
blamed if they talk of reducing some salaries. 

The thing to do is not to throw the blame on 
teachers’ salaries for this depression. We must 
find the cause. We must find out why it is that 
a depression of a year’s time should cause peo- 
ple who have been in the particular communi- 
ties for years to attempt to cut a few dollars of 
the checks of the teachers. 

After all, the real problem is one of readjust- 
ing the school income. As it stands today, the 
tax burden falls heavily on the man with land. 
In places this might be all right, but today and 
in the sections of the country where things are 
produced on a large scale, we find that with the 
low prices of farm products, the high prices for 
material the farmer needs, and also the busi- 
ness man, is at a point where during many years 
he does not make his taxes. Any additional tax 
needed is nearly always placed on top of what 
he has. Tax those things which are not now 
taxed and take part of the burden from the 
lands and things now taxed so heavily. If the 
next legislature of Montana enacts some of the 
resolutions of the high-school law-revision com- 
mission, which has just completed a study of 
these matters, then we will see some of the tax 
inequalities eliminated, and the grumbling for 
a reduction of teachers’ salaries will pass away. 


“What’s Wrong With This Picture?” 


A fragment of schoo!-board drama, 
still unfinished, taken from actual ex- 
perience in a small mid-western town. 

Scene: Office of Lem Brown, secretary of the 
school board. Desk. Chairs. Cuspidor. Blue haze 
fills the air. Two members of the board, Will 
and Earl, chatting with Lem. 

Enter Frank and Jud, who take pile of bills 
offered by the secretary and begin to read them. 
Discussion in undertones in regard to one of 
the bills, which is then laid aside. 

Enter ‘Prof.,’ the superintendent, who ex- 
changes greetings and sits with members who 
are reading bills. Volunteers an explanation of 
some of the bills. Jud asks Prof. about the bill 
‘which had been laid aside. Explanation. Bill is 
signed. 

Enter ‘“Doc.,” the president, with firm tread. 
Greetings. 

Doc.: ‘How are the bills? 
checked ?”’ 

Jud: “All except one or two, which are ques- 
tionable.”’ 

Doc.: “‘Let’s come to order. Lem, call the 
roll.” 

The secretary calls the roll by name, each 
member responding. 

Doc.: ‘“Let’s have the minutes of the last 
meeting.” Lem reads, stumblingly, the minutes. 
Motion to approve is suggested by Doc., and 
passed. 

Doc.: “How about the bills? Somebody make 
a motion to O.K. these bills?” 

Frank: “I’ll make a motion to allow the bills 
as audited by the finance committee.” Seconded. 


Have ‘em all 


Doc.: “Call the roll, Lem.’ The secretary 
calls the roll for yeas and nays on allowing the 
bills. 

Doc.: “What's next? Have you hired the 
summer janitor, Earl?” 

Earl: ‘Not yet. Whose turn is it to be sum- 
mer janitor? Charlie came to me about it, but 
I told him ——.” (Here follows a discussion 
as to merits of four janitors and the hiring of 
one of them for the summer. Doc. finally refers 
the decision to the committee on buildings and 
grounds. ) 

Will: “‘“How about this music teacher? She 
came to me again this morning to get a release 
from her contract. Are we going to release her?” 

Prof.: “She asked me if it would be all right 
for her to go to each member of the board about 
it. I told her to go ahead, but I warned her that 


ee 
WORK VS. PLAY 


“*All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy’ is more true today than it was when 
first written. The adventure in work today, 
the sense of achievement, is limited to the 
few who plan, control, and direct. Even the 
so-called professions are so specialized and 
standardized that the ‘run of the mine’ 
holder of a qualifying certificate or diploma 
finds his interest in leisure time outweighing 
his interest in work time because his leisure 
time is coming more and more to be the time 
he can do, or try to do, what he actually 
wants to do, not what he is forced to do in 
order to make a living.”—Will R. Reeves. 
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they had all given me their decision already. 
She does want, pretty badly, to get off." * 

Will: “Then why did she sign her contract? 
We gave her plenty of time to decide. i don 
know what you fellows think, but I’m not jp 
favor of releasing her.”’ Follows a discussion op 
the release of a teacher, who has been offereg 
slightly better salary in a neighboring town, 
Concensus of opinion finally arrived at, as 
follows: 

1. We are under no obligation to the schoo] 
at H to release her to them. 

2. The salary increase is too slight to call jt 
a “promotion.” 

3. She may not give us her best next year jf 
we hold her. 

4. She seems determined to get off. We will 
probably have to release her in the end. 

5. There are plenty of other candidates, jf 
we act now. 

6. We had better let her wait a few days 
more, so that she won't give other teachers the 
impression that she got off too easily. 

7. Let Prof. notify her of her release before 
it’s too late for her to accept at H : 

8. Prof. must secure applications for the posi- 
tion at once, from all sources available. 

Prof.: “I have some applications for this po- 
sition already, since I have known of H——’ 
offer for several days. Here they are. I have 
culled out most of them.” He passes five or six 
sets of credentials around among the members, 
Explains and comments on each to individuals, 
Members of the board comment on several. 

Doc.: “Which one do you recommend, Prof.? 
Prof. recommends one, with brief explanation. 

Frank: “What salary did she want?’ Ques- 
tion answered. Discussion follows. Argument de- 
velops. Final apparent agreement. 

Doc.: ‘Let's take a shot at this girl from 
Grinnell at $140. What do you say? Somebody 
make a motion to elect her?’’ Motion made. 
The secretary calls the roll. Vote is unanimous. 

Doc.: “Prof., you better go and call her up| 
on long distance, to see whether she will accept. 
Go and get the call in now.” Prof. goes to other’ 
room to obey. 

Doc.: “While we're waiting, is there any 
other business? What about the census? Who 
will take it next month?” | 

Jud: “Lem always takes the census in June, 
don’t you Lem?” The secretary agrees and 
promises to begin soon. 

Earl: “What are we going to do about the 
painting this summer? Are we going to do any 
painting at the high school? It’s the high 
school’s turn, isn’t it?” 

Jud: “I thought we were going to paint all| 
the outside parts of the buildings this summer 

It’s been five years since the window frames 
were painted outside.” Follows a discussion and 
argument about the painting. Doc. refers the 
question to the building committee, Earl. 
chairman. 

Earl: “I don’t want to have everything to’ 
say about whether we paint this high school 
building inside. I think the whole board ought 
to settle it. Let’s have a motion if you all want 
to paint.” Doc. steam-rollers the motion au: 
thorizing the buildings committee to securt| 
painters, buy paint and complete the job 4 
fore September first. Prof. returns from th 
phone. 

Prof.: ‘That music teacher says she will a 
cept the position at the salary offered.” 

Doc.: “Any other business?” 

Will: “Lem, will your book check with the 
treasurer’s book? I mean, if you subtract the 
outstanding warrants, will your balance 
check?” 

Lem: “We did check balances every mont 
for the first two or three months after Jim b 
came treasurer in 1926, but then some old wat 
rants came in and we haven’t been able to g 
together since. Jim just takes the bank balanc 
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| Injuri School Child 
ae njuries to Schoo lldren 
don't . 
“an Newton H. Hegel, Director of Attendance, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ON On , ; . 
fiered The protection of school children from acci- attributed to the newer types of activities and nasium classes. The tables indicate a need for 
town, | dents of all types is a growing problem in school _ to the increased complexity characteristic of the very careful supervision and adequate training 
at, as | administration. The life within the school is be- modern secondary school. Other facts revealed in the handling of tools and equipment. 
coming more complex. Changes in the curricu- by the table can be discussed more profitably in The injuries incurred upon apparatus are not 
school | lum and in the social organization of the schools connection with the detailed tables which fol- numerous in the elementary grades. The inter- 
have introduced new hazards. Certainly the low. Injuries to children in the elementary esting fact revealed by Table IV is the number 
call it | traffic hazards through which the children must schools, including seventh and eighth grades, of serious injuries that occur in running and 
_ | make their way to and from school have in- not in junior high school, are treated first, and jumping activities. For the purpose of this study, 
ear if — a 7 a de aap = ee : ges to junior- and senior- fractures were considered serious injuries, as 
school is responsible for the well-being of the high-school students follows. were severe dislocations and internal injuries. 
‘e will | child for a considerable share of the day, cer- es 
tain administrative practices are necessary to TABLE II. Injuries in the Regular aes of ener — oo mais 
tes, if | insure the proper handling of accidents which Injured on furniture ...............0.0cccccccceceee 27 80 4 " ; by 
occur. This article deals with accidents to, Injured in construction work ....................... 12 32 7 17* 68 
days school children in Minneapolis, as reported by Injured on doors EC EEE OT eer re 5 10 15 
, : BERNE CIN PA AOOR (6. o5555 6.0.5 61086 6b a16b w bE Sg os4 ww Lew are 3 1 4 
rs the | the schools for the past four years. Only acci-| Fell down .................000 10 17 2 29 
dents occurring within the school, or on thea Injured iY OR MON i505 a sieaiers saecenebe ose oes 12 4 1 17 
before | school grounds, were included in the study. Injured by another child .................... 000200 2 11 3 1 17 
Even before the reports were tabulated. the first OOS 555.0758 AAA RARER ASS RMR STIRS 3 24 4 3 34 
€ posi-| conclusion became obvious: The instructions = Total .....0....0...0cccceececceceueeesseeeuees 62 187 22 31 302 
concerning the reporting of accidents were in- 
his po- terpreted differently by the respective schools. *Includes industrial work given to special classes. 
7. U — pol gone O — > gra ie Number and Type of Injur‘es Injuries in Buildings Outside of 
e “a a > ~ ; ee a ae foil = s espn a It is apparent from the foregoing table that Classrooms 
' ¥} Public-schoo' system, the folowing paragraphs the accidents in kindergarten are more than A total of 181 accidents are shown in Table 
‘mbers.| concerning accidents are included: twice as numerous as those in the regular class- \ to have occurred within the school buildings 
‘iduals. “Tivo abele wampeort porcmnmetiy to thew Gumpert nnn b ijn the al a oe 
ral. | tendent of schools, on blanks furnished for this © TABLE III. Injuries in Industrial-Arts Classes ut outside the classrooms. Of these, 45 oc- 
Prof.?| purpose, all serious accidents, whether to pupils _, in 7th and 8th Grades curred on stairways, and as many more oc- 
mation. | teachers. cr landters — a ‘ curred on doors. These generally occur as the 
‘ 3; Je S. . . s MINE '515,5.<5ie Si 4 GSR AWS eTaee esas 7 ; ivi 7 j 
Ques- “Emergency accidents requiring immediate ARUN AGNES 35 Sia weds HhieNeneeerr 16 a oe _% a = coe - = 
. a S y 
ent de-| attention should be reported to the General a = eid a Se ee Se Se oe 
: Hospital of the city of Minneapolis, and to the oy wr , accidents occurring at drinking fountains, or 
1 from| parents of the injured child. If hospital service Cut be cise 28 due to collisions, indicate that the corridors are 
nebody| is necessary. unless otherwise directed by the NN II Gy bse davdevcasunoniesa 6 well supervised. 
made.| parents. the injured person shall be taken to the soa — 3 Playground Injuries Most Numerous 
a Cookin 
himous. General Hospital. anne a 7 Wh . he nls 1 fi 
her up| S etslanin manik te atheiiined 3urned or scalded .................4-. 7 en we turn to the playground we ind 
accept rhe ; por’ ; th his : be filled — by knife AWARE OU NES USER RRA RES 6 numerous accidents, as might be expected. 
" other i wee 3 t 1s er 0 n ie ther injuries ore rr eer Tee Te eT ee ee = 16 These are shown in Table VI. The largest num- 
pid »: , ‘ie tee — 7 a sage ayo __ ber occur in ball games and in other running 
on ti tendent s office. Flere it is reviewed by the as- NE gaya cate tecsalate lesan 116 games. A very considerable number occur on 
y yj/)| sistant superintendent concerned who investi- - — —— —____—_— 
3? W ~ gates all serious cases. The report is then sent Table IV. Gymnasium Accidents 
' to the director of hygiene. The terms used in wae te Phe ae — Mi Total 
a reporting types of accidents and the treatment Resa ts UNINNN EIR: 02 .515550,0.5 2 eS KS ew REA 1 a —* — = ox iy — 
_ given have not been standardized. In the tables Gym. activities, not on ENB 55 dso oS eee Kes 20 6 9 3 29 9 38 
that follow, classifications have been set up on Jumping... ..... 02.6... e cece eee cence 1 6 1 6 7 
out the the basis of the terms actually used in re- Playing ball .................. 0c ccc e ese ee cease eees 39 4 17 4 56 8 64 
do any porting - TRUNNION cio 3 ac Dk pues CREE ERE OR 9 1 8 1 37 2 19 
1e high 0 S" sie oft thten tan en ‘ NPI Eenr A Su BA tocs ody celts Give eS ae Baca le 44 1 7 51 1 52 
_ vn the basis of these instructions, some prin- ENN 8c far iccat he hana ks olenk wed SR PARROT AGRA 18 18 18 
. cipals reported only serious accidents, while Hurt by another child................0.0..000ceeueee 12 2 14 14 
an all) others reported the tore trivial Ces O68 WE. TA. “BEMCOMANCGUS 6.555 oioioi sc dic ce dscns secccsssaseiews 11 15 15 
"an spite of this lack of uniformity in reporting, | |, re re os a a Ce 
s aaa however, some general conclusion may be drawn ce aan eee rte _ 
jan a from the data concerning accidents to school rooms of any other elementary grade. The acci- Table V. Injuries Occurring in Buildings Outside 
° Earl children, and the administrative procedure set dents in the other grades are distributed very of Classrooms 1926-1930 
sy ‘ up to prevent or treat such accidents. Table I evenly. For this reason the full detail by grade _ a Kgn.-6 7-8 | Total 
: | shows the distribution of the 4.877 accidents to is not included in this table. Fell on stairs................. “ : 49 
thing to school child sched tr Di Ste melee! The 1 * b finiuri f s tor Injured on doors...... ...... 39 3 42 
» school “200! children, repor oy Minneapolis princi- e largest number of injuriesof any onetype [Injured on fountain.........._ 17 17 
-d ought pals during the four years, 1926 to 1930. The are those incurred by children in falling against Burned on radiator........... 17 7 
| = on distribution is according to general location and furniture. The next largest number are incurred Collisions id aicienaedese 9 1 10 
sl - administrative units in which the children were in construction work of various kinds. — in yor ees beoones - 2 = 
. tote . ts njyured on lockers or turniture J 
gente enrolled. Activ ities in the modern curriculum ee” l.hlCUe . 13 
‘ob be! Accidental Increase in Advanced Grades companied by increased hazards, as indicated _ anaes 
Bs thd It is significant that the proportion of acci- by Tables III and IV, which show the number Total ............ 167 14 181 
| dents increases in the advanced grades. This is of injuries incurred in industrial-arts and gym- — 
. en . , a layground equipment. The accidents are suffi- 
- will ac- TABLE I. Summary of Injuries to School Children as Reported by Principals, 1926-1930 P" ygro 1 equif .. . wae le 3 ™ 
Kindercerten 7thend&th Junior end cient in number to raise a question as to the de- 
to 6th Gradesin Senior High Total sirability of such equipment on the school play- 
; bd Grade Elem. Schools Schools grounds. The characteristic desire of children to 
with 8] Classrooms ..........-.....eseseeseeeeenees 280 ae 276 578 throw things accounts for 77 accidents, despite 
tract the Industrial arts* 116 823 939 no a ee hildren th 
balances Gymnasiums fii atts tihenainnonea 177 63 620 860 ie close eer given to children on the 
n building outside the classrooms. . 167 14 405 586 playground. 
— puyeround — on apparatus 249 1 ; 250 The number of cases in which children are 
f- : layground — not on apparatus .. 1,275 _ 8s _ 30 _— bitten by dogs is large. It is difficult to keep 
SE WOME si sinessduavanenanennes > 148 301 2 428 4.877 dogs from following children into the school 
‘le to ¢ = == — grounds. When one considers the fright and 
baland Average number enrolled ... 48.732 3,327 26,720 78,779 other emotional disturbances effecting children 


*Including Household Arts. 


bitten by dogs, as well as the serious hazard of 
the bite itself. it is apparent that extreme meas- 
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Table VI. Playground Injuries to Elementary-School Pupils 











Kgn.-6 Grades 7-8 Total 
Minor Serious Minor Serious Minor Serious Total 
PR 20) PRP RUNS 655.5805 6 Fi nin 5 ae sos Mas Baa awe 213 36 1 213 ST 250 
eee re ree ee ee 274 18 35 6 309 24 333 
NN INE ONIN 6 ao 605.5: 5.4 4S ows wT LS 177 21 8 185 21 206 
IG NN ayo eos GA wena Sia esamnceaesaees ace 73 2 2 75 2 77 
Ra AS ES ERIN 801 5 Si 2019s ciated S a Riaaxers RTE NaR ISSA OLS 54 7 1 55 7 62 
SIDE icy Jay oo iS yee axShe 8 asd G58 CURE OSCR 47 9 7 54 9 63 
EE ORT COL eR re eT Tre cirri rT 20 6 1 27 6 33 
eee ee 40 4 3 43 4 47 
OR eer eer eee ce ee eee 53 53 53 
Miscellaneous play—injured self................020005 245 24 13 1 258 25 283 
Miscellaneous play—injured by another............... 166 29 8 174 29 203 
PEN hte ES ES EE EE ERRORS 1368 156 78 8 1446 164 1610 
ures should be taken to keep school grounds TABLE IX. Injuries Occurring in Shops 
clear of dogs ; Minor Serious Total 
The inj ae P —_ d : Cut, knife or metal...... 302 4 306 
e injuries occurring on p aygroun appa- ROR tay eaatearns ass 26 26 
ratus are considered in detail in Table VII. Two = Saws .................. 36 5 41 
hundred fifty accidents, 37 of them serious, oc- Plane ................. 26 20 
curred during a period of four years. Of these, Scratch - Renner res? S - 8 
106 es a wuen wala which ane endeabiy COONGP TOOMBS 665 so sicasvis 21 2 23 
occurre pe : gs are p ably RMI ss Neo ahi cv act aes Zi 5 26 
the commonest and most popular type of play-  Jointer ................ 16 9 25 
ground apparatus. Printing press .......... 16 1 17 
ty AMEND Seorcieis aaisaihaars 3 4 4 
4 mec 9 - 
Table VII. Injuries on Playground Apparatus— Paling abject” ee “ 7 - 
Detail 1926-1930 NNN eho ds 225 Sesion isis 16 16 
Minor Serious Total Sliver ................. 15 15 
PNR 5.6 So naiisthtinas ee eeans 97 7 104 gi | re 1l 6 a7 
RE, ka weaeeas bert esd eng 46 11 57 Miscellaneous .......... 30 3 33 
eee ea eae ee 29 10 39 srs = eee 
WEP TOD coc aviodacs dance’ 27 6 33 WOU. <.53RGw erases 583 42 625 
OO ee eer eee eer 6 3 9 
Wiis GHG WOES isi bones ove 8 8 TABLE X. Injuries in Home-Economics 
— — Classes, 1926-1930 
UE 4655 tn aha esa ine ee 37 250 Sewing: 
Sewing TNE Gb Os Sd on Windia Aber 88 
A number of accidents reported by principals ell i... " 
occurred on the way to and from school, but Others ............00.ccccceeeseeeeeee 4 
outside the school grounds. There was so much — 104 
variation in the amount of responsibility as- Cooking: _ ’ . 
ae . . : Ce ee ee eee eee oar ree 59 
sumed by principals in reporting these acci- te 
PR OE SONI 6 os.k che ers deere ss 25 
dents, and so much doubt as to what propor- Others ..............000 0000 ce eee eee. 10 
tion came to the attention of the principal, that — 94 
it was decided to exclude them from the study. ae =a 
Total, Womestic GONE 655.6000 c scans 198 


Playground injuries were tabulated according 
to the month in which they occurred, to de- 
termine whether the hazards were seasonal. 
While certain activities, such as playing ball, 
increased the number of accidents in pleasant 
weather, the distribution of accidents through 
the year was quite constant. 


Causes of Accidents Similar in 


All Schools 


The injuries occurring in junior and senior 
high schools were found to be due in general to 
the same causes as those in the elementary 
schools. The ‘secondary curriculum apparently 
introduces some new hazards to children with 
the various shop and gymnasium classes afford- 
ing a source of frequent injuries. The injuries in 
classrooms, other than shop or gymnasium, are 
shown in Table VIII. The laboratory introduces 
a new element into the high-school situation. 


TABLE VIII. Classroom Injuries to High- 
School Students 





Minor Serious Total 
Injuries on furniture..... 81 2 83 
Injured by pen, pencil, 

REE ised bwessudaun 107 107 
Fell or pushed down..... 15 1 16 
Injured in the laboratory 35 1 36 
COBG? MINS oo caiess 33 1 34 

WOM, Ssaceurese ees 271 5 276 





Injuries in School Shops 


The injuries to boys occurring in shop activi- 
ties are shown in Table IX. The various types 
of equipment responsible for these accidents are 
detailed. As would be expected, the machines 
were responsible for almost all of the serious 
accidents. 

The injuries to girls in home-economics 
classes are shown in Table X. It seems to be 
quite common for girls to run sewing-machine 
needles through their fingers. 





Gymnasium Accidents Numerous 


The gymnasium accidents are shown in detail 
in Table XI. The high proportion of serious ac- 
cidents is worthy of comment. 


TABLE XI. Gymnasium Accidents in High 
School, 1926-1930 





Minor Serious Total 

Indoor baseball ......... 58 1 59 
Oe 30 5 35 
WOUMNUEN 45000634004 0%.0 15 1 16 
Line football, soccer..... 20 6 26 
Other games ........... 20 3 23 
IE, 5.33 6.53.5 05.0 0A 24 10 34 
ore ee 22 7 29 
SUA fea tke a Pa Sch aes s 14 6 20 
MND iil tates sakes 12 8 20 
Ropes, ladders, swings... 23 3 26 
MEME hss ceiwesae c's 10 10 
Other pool injuries ...... 32 1 33 
Running, jumping ...... 24 16 40 
WANN 3 503.6415 05.00.09 4 7 11 
errr er ree 72 7 79 
Se ee 59 6 65 
Miscellaneous .......... 86 8 04 
nia 3A are CANA 525 95 620 





Four hundred and five accidents occurred in 
the halls and auxiliary rooms, of which 26 were 
serious. One half of the serious injuries oc- 
curred upon stairways. The minor injuries were 
very similar in character to those in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The playground injuries, shown in Table 
XII, are similar in character to those in the ele- 
mentary schools, but the proportion of serious 
accidents is larger. 

For the purposes of administration, it is ob- 
vious that all accidents should be reported. One 
can never be certain that an accident will not 
prove serious. While school systems are protect- 
ed by the common law against financial liabil- 
ity, there is, nevertheless, a certain amount of 
moral responsibility resting upon administra- 
tive authorities. The only way in which meas- 
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TABLE XII. Playground Injuries in High 
School, 1926-1930 


Minor Serious Total 

Baseball or diamondball.. 51 9 60 
Football or soccer ...... 29 9 38 
Basketball or volleyball. . 4 4 
RMI iors sistance 554 5c 4 4 
Track and field events... 14 10 24 
Injured on steps......... 8 5 13 
Injured Of iC@.......... 2 2 4 
Injured falling .......... 64 5 69 
Bitten by dog........... 6 6 
Fighting, wrestling....... 8 1 9 
eit BY. MAIBSHE 65.66 ess 16 1 17 
Re, ec Sa caloanaads 15 15 
Cut, knite of tin. ....... 18 18 
Miscelianeous .......... 20 3 23 
WB GNNY aceon esis 259 45 304 





ures can be taken to protect children against 
hazards of the types reported above, is to col- 
lect data concerning the need for protection. 


















REPORT OF ACCIDENT (pupit’ 
Send to the Superintendent on date 
of accident. Principal @ copy 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Adams School 
Name__Dale Milliman Ss (Geper)_ SB Hour_1:05 Pt 
GA cI racecar aa: 
Where and how the accident occured(Cause and brief details) Dale was 
by the batsman while endeavouring to catch a wide 
pitch. I 
Attention given_First aid, Then tak a. 
to have stifehes taken ther works so could 
Probable length of disability 


Witnesses Jerom i 
6-2-30 192 Principal 
36 (3M 2-25 V) If necessary, additional may be given on other side 


The conclusions from the study point to a need 





for improved protection and for a standardized | 


method of reporting. This would involve a 
clean-cut classification of the injuries reported, 
and the development of an adequate measure of 
their seriousness. 


HANDLING OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


“The most sacred of all public funds are 
those raised for school purposes. The custodians 
of these funds are in a very true sense the trus- 
tees, administering an estate for minor heirs. It 
is a credit to the State of Illinois that its school 
treasurers have in the past been men and women 
who looked upon their office as a sacred trust, 
and who have safeguarded the funds in their 
custody with the greatest care.” 

This is the introductory paragraph of a brief 
discussion on the subject of school funds, en- 


gaged in by Francis G. Blair, state superintend- | 
ent of public instruction for Illinois. He con- § 


tinues: 

“The instability in the banking situation in 
certain localities during the past five years has 
made it increasingly more difficult for custo- 
dians of these public-school funds to find a safe 
and secure place for depositing them. To be 
sure, there have always been sound banks and 
depositories within the reach of every such cus- 
todian, but human judgment in such matters is 
not infallible, and the result is that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of school funds are now 


tied up in banks whose doors are closed. In the ] 


end it is believed that the school districts will 
not lose any money, but they are deprived of 
their funds within the period of litigation and 
in some cases it will work a real hardship. 

“One thing thus emerged from the investiga- 
tions made into the bank accounts of some of 
the school treasurers. In several instances it has 
been found that they have mingled the public 
moneys with their private funds. Where such a 
situation exists it is well-nigh impossible to 
predict what will be the outcome of the litiga- 
tion to secure the return of the funds for school 
purposes. Of course, the bondsmen of the treas- 
urer will in the end be compelled to make good 
all losses. This means further delay. It seems 
like an elementary principle that all custodians 
of public funds should keep the account of such 
funds separate and distinct from the deposits in 
their private account. Any failure to follow this 
principle cannot fail to lead to unfortunate 
results.” 
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Business Efficiency in Education’ 


We need to consider education in the light of 
an important business enterprise, involving in 
America an expenditure of nearly two and one- 
half billions of dollars, and employing nearly a 
million trained workers, the biggest single busi- 
ness in which the nation is engaged and gener- 
ally conceded the most important. The stock- 
holders in this concern are all the taxpayers and 
voters of the nation. The management is vested 
in the various boards and superintendents, 
state, county, and local, to whom the stockhold- 
ers intrust the work of making finished prod- 
ucts from certain materials furnished them. 

The raw materials are the boys and girls, 
30,000,000 of them, thrown into the great melt- 
ing pot — the children from cultured homes and 
crude hovels; from wholesome moral environ- 
ment and from dens of vice; from the descend- 
ants of the “‘first families” and the foreigner, 
just arrived, a conglomerate mass of problems 
and possibilities to be made into citizens fit to 
rule a democracy. 

In 1926, I heard a prominent statesman ad- 
dressing the Department of Superintendence, at 
Washington, D. C., say this: 

“From generation to generation, we hand on 
our vast material equipment, our knowledge of 
how to run it, and our stock of intellectual and 
spiritual ideas. If we were to suppress our edu- 
cational system for a single generation, the 
equipment would decay, the most of our people 
would die of starvation, and intellectually and 
spiritually we would slip back four thousand 
years in human progress. We could recover the 
loss of any other big business in a few years, 
but not this one.” 

The man who gave this estimate of the im- 
portance of the business in which we are en- 
gaged was Herbert Hoover, now President of 
the United States. What a challenge it is to us 
who are charged with this responsibility, to ap- 
ply the best-known business principles in turn- 
ing out a product, upon which the very life of 
our republic depends. 


Business Principles Essential to 
Efficiency 


What are some of the business principles 
essential to efficiency of our educational pro- 
cedure? First of all, we must have responsible 
groups to determine our programs and policies 
consisting of a representation of men from our 
stockholders. Usually this group is known as a 
board of education. They are the representatives 
of the voters and taxpayers, doing for them a 
service which they cannot perform for them- 
selves, and responsible to them for results just 
as they are the directors of other business 
concerns. 

The further away from other influences than 
education, the administration of schools can be 
removed the mere efficient is the school service 
likely to be. For that reason there has been a 
growing tendency to bring about a complete 
Separation of the school district from our city 
governments. The school city has become a sep- 
arate city, financially independent of the mayor 
or other city officials, and under a board of 
education responsible directly to the voters of 
the district. In turn they select a superintendent 
or chief executive officer, who selects his staff, 
and is responsible to the board for the success 
of the schools. 

The cities that have not yet divorced their 
schools from the political government are usu- 
ally the ones with the upheavals and the tur- 
moil, which result in lost motion and inefficien- 
cy. Chicago, and some of the cities of Indiana, 
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where the members of the board are appointed 
by the mayor, are examples of the lingering 
blight of party politics wherever it is injected 
into education. Other cities are hampered finan- 
cially because they have not complete fiscal con- 
trol, but must depend for their budget upon a 
city council or mayor not primarily interested 
in education. 

The cities of Colorado are fortunate in this 
respect. They are organized as districts of the 
first class, financially independent of the mu- 
nicipal governments. They make their own 
budgets and determine their own levies. Their 
boards are elected on nonpolitical ballots and at 
times when no political elections are being held. 

If we can free our schools from political con- 
trol and place all school executives on the basis 
of professional efficiency, it will make it easier 
to apply strictly business methods to school 
administration in the state. 

Business efficiency demands that the school 
executive check the sources of school revenue 
for possible leaks. A few years ago a new super- 
intendent took charge of the schools in a certain 
city of Kentucky. At that time the law fixed a 
very low maximum levy for schools in cities of 
this class, so that he found himself very much 
handicapped for lack of funds. By checking the 
books at the city hall he found that only the 
school’s proportion of the taxes actually col- 
lected during the current year were paid over to 
the school fund. Taxes due but not paid during 
the current year, together with penalties and in- 
terest when paid, were diverted to the city treas- 
ury. From an examination of the books it was 
learned that about $25,000 had been diverted 
during the preceding five-year period. The 
board made a demand for this amount and 
also demanded that in future the school’s pro- 
portionate part of all penalties and interest on 
taxes be paid to the school fund. It was neces- 
sary to bring suit, but the board won its point, 
and the matter was settled for all time. 


Purchasing Supplies and Equipment 


Much money is wasted by careless buying of 
supplies and equipment for the schools. Un- 
scrupulous salesmen take advantage of boards 
of education that have no expert service in the 
study of prices and relative values of articles 
used by the schools. It sometimes happens that 
the responsibility for buying is not definitely 
fixed, each board member being free to buy. 
The agent visits each in turn and comes out 
with a larger order than the funds of the district 
justify, and frequently with duplicate orders 
from different members which pass as separate 
orders. It goes without saying, that if we are to 
apply business methods.to the administration of 
our schools, this thing could never happen. The 
buying must be concentrated in the hands of 
one person. He must know school supplies and 
equipment, and must be a judge of values and 
prices. Equipment used for instruction purposes 
should be recommended by those who are famil- 
iar with the particular subject matter it is in- 
tended to introduce. Supplies and equipment 
for janitors and engineers should be purchased 
only upon requisition of those familiar with that 
department of the work. Where the district is 
too small to have expert service in purchasing, 
there should be a union with other districts, or 
a county-wide plan developed for cooperative 
buying. There should be a standardization of 
equipment, general enough to be of great assist- 
ance in making selection and determining prices, 
and flexible enough for adaptation to varying 
conditions in the schools served. 

Any school board, or purchasing agent, is 
continually confronted with demands of local 
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merchants to purchase at home, rather than buy 
from concerns outside the district. It seems rea- 
sonable that any school board should give home 
producers and merchants the preference. The 
board should sometimes even pay a slightly 
higher price, if necessary, to those who are tax- 
payers in the district. However, this principle 
carried to an extreme, as it is in some communi- 
ties, is an injustice. It is not in accord with bus- 
iness efficiency in the administration of the 
schools. The proper answer to the local mer- 
chant who demands an order because he is a 
local taxpayer, but who is unwilling to meet 
competition from outside, is that it is unfair to 
hundreds of taxpayers to take extra money out 
of their pockets in order that one of their num- 
ber may profit handsomely from the transac- 
tion. How would you manage this if it were 
your own private business enterprise? This is 
a question which should constantly guide the 
board of education in the expenditure of the 
people’s money for education. 


Preparation of a Budget 


Efficiency in school administration demands 
a careful budgeting plan. All persons who requi- 
sition material for the schools should have 
something to do with making the budget. Their 
needs for the year should be carefully listed and 
estimated. They should understand that when 
the budget is adopted they will be expected to 
keep within it, unless the additional expendi- 
ture represents a genuine emergency. If the 
budget when made appears to require more than 
the funds available for the year, the task of 
trimming it to fit, is an extremely important 
one. The basis of elimination should be a con- 
sideration of what can be omitted, which will 
interfere least with the efficiency of instruction. 
In budgetmaking, as in all other transactions of 
the board of education, the children are the cen- 
ter of gravity. The budgeting of city-school sys- 
tems has been more or less standardized by the 
work of a committee from the N.E.A. working 
with the U. S. Office of Education. The office of 
the state department of education should sug- 
gest such a modification of this plan as will fit 
the county and smaller districts of the state, and 
expert service should be furnished from the 
state office to put this budgeting plan into effect. 


Meeting the Standards in School-Building 
Construction 


Another weakness in business efficiency is in 
our school buildings. By years of experience and 
research our best school architects have devel- 
oped standards for schoolhouse construction. 
We know how much light a schoolroom should 
have, and how it should be distributed; we 
know how to guarantee each child sufficient 
fresh air; we know the best size and shape of 
classrooms; we know how to arrange the seat- 
ing for best hygienic effect. Architects generally, 
and school boards of local communities, should 
have information about these standards. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not always have them, nor do 
they always know that there are such standards 
in existence. There are school buildings being 
built today in most states, that are 25 years be- 
hind the times when finished. Money is being 
wasted and the educational opportunity of chil- 
dren minimized for lack of information easily 
available. A part-time architect in the state 
office, who could check plans and advise local 
school boards when building programs are being 
prepared would save his salary many times over. 
Again, business efficiency demands that build- 
ings be erected in accordance with educational 
programs that envision the future, taking into 
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School Administration in Action 


The day is always his who works in it with serenity and great aims—Emerson 


Utilizing the 60-Minute Period in High School 


C. L. Robertson, Superintendent of Schools, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


Several of the larger schools in North Dakota 
are using the 60-minute period in junior and 
senior high schools. This plan was in use when 
I took over the work in Jamestown, so I am 
not constrained to set up a good argument for it 
to back my own judgment. However, if it had 
not been satisfactory to teachers and principals 
it would not have remained in use. 

Our high-school day begins with an activities 
period of one hour from 8 and 9 a.m. During 
this period such groups as orchestras, art club, 
home-economics club, and similar organizations 
hold their regular meetings. This hour takes 
care of the regular meetings of all student or- 
ganizations except the athletic teams. It does 
not, of course, provide enough time for rehears- 
als and other programs. Pupils who are not 
members of a group meeting on any particular 
morning are due at their homerooms at 8:40. 
Classes begin at 9, and follow at 10 and 11, and 
at 1:15, 2:15, and 3:15. 


Recitation vs. Study 


We do not insist that periods be divided into 
recitations of 35 minutes and supervised study 
of 25 minutes, but we suggest that as the usual 


arrangement of time. Of course, it is possible — 


for a teacher to use a whole period at times for 
a development lesson that is of the combination 
study-recitation type, and the length of time 
devoted to supervised study may be varied ac- 
cording to the needs of the class at any particu- 
lar time. One might suppose that teachers 
would be tempted to shorten recitations, but the 
pitfall seems to be on the other side of the path 
— they are more likely to lengthen out the 
recitation unduly at’ the expense of the study 
period. This tendency needs to be guarded 
against, particularly by the teacher who is not 
accustomed to the plan and has been used to 
the regular 40 or 45-minute period for reci- 
tation. 

In the case of natural-science classes, the 60- 
minute period certainly has many advantages. 
No extra periods for laboratory work are neces- 
sary. Five 60-minute periods provide practical- 
ly the same amount of time as seven 45-minute 
periods — of course, in the case of these sub- 
jects a good bit of the study must be done out- 
side of the periods in school. This length of per- 
iod is particularly well adapted to the labora- 
tory-demonstration type of class which is now 
accepted as satisfactory for a large part of the 
laboratory work in these courses. We have in 
use a demonstration desk in each of our two 
science classrooms to carry on the work in this 
manner, and our rather brief experience shows 
that the results are equal to those obtained 
through the ordinary laboratory plan. 


Aids Shopwork and Visual Instruction 


In shopwork the 60-minute periods work out 
well. Of course, it is not possible to cover the 
same amount.of work as in 80- or 90-minute 
periods, but the amount of credit can be ad- 
justed to the time. In home economics better 
planning is necessary than is required by the 
old double-period plan. If girls are to carry out 
some of the projects in cooking, for instance, 
that require sometime over the fire, it takes 
good planning to get the work done and have 
the cooking laboratory cleaned up for the use 
of the next class in less than 60 minutes. This 
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is not altogether a drawback. At any rate it 
discourages dawdling. Our present teacher 
found it rather difficult to adjust herself to a 
schedule of five or six 60-minute periods per 
day — now she testifies that it is an excellent 
arrangement, except that it gives the teacher a 
rather strenuous daily program. 

For some subjects in which it is possible to 
use a good bit of visual education, the 60-min- 
ute period is a blessed opportunity. In a 40- or 
45-minute period the teacher is likely to be- 
grudge the time needed to use a group of lan- 
tern slides or pictures. Under our arrangement 
the teacher can have a recitation and then de- 
vote the study period to the use of visual ma- 
terial. Our history, literature, general science, 
and other classes have taken advantage of this 
change to make their work interesting and un- 
derstandable through the use of motion-picture 
films and slides. 


Conflicts Avoided 


One advantage of the school day composed of 
six 1-hour periods is that those who take shop- 


work or laboratory work do not have any diff. 
culty in making daily schedules without cop. 
flicts. Under the older plan it was often neces. 
sary to reconcile schedule requirements of five 
45-minute classes, five 90-minute classes, and 
seven 45-minute periods on the same student's 
program. The 60-minute plan saves a lot of 
confusion in such cases. 


For academic subjects the supervised study 


period gives a real opportunity for service to 
the pupil — a chance to help the weak, or to en- 
rich the opportunity of the strong. It gives the 
teacher control of enough of the pupil’s study 
so that she can discover poor methods of study, 
and correct them. These periods, plus free study 
periods, spent in the library or in the study hall 
enable bright students who read well to do prac- 
tically all of their studying in school, and allow 
weaker students who might have difficulty in 
finding time at home for study, to do a large 
part of their studying in school, most of the 
time under the supervision of a teacher of the 
subject studied. 

The 60-minute period fits into the junior. 
high-school scheme and is well in line with the 
tendency toward a longer school day. It has 
many advantages for the teacher who aims to 
vary instruction according to ability. I am con- 
vinced that it will come into more general use. 


Centralizing the Administration of Scholarships 
Chester F. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 


For many years the schools of Saginaw oper- 
ated as East Side and West Side school systems, 
separate in every way. During this period much 
wealth came to individuals of the city through 
the lumber industry. These citizens were liberal 
with their gifts for educational purposes. Among 
the larger gifts were two trade schools — built, 
equipped, and donated to the board of educa- 
tion. Libraries and a city auditorium were given 
to the city. A number of citizens set aside funds 
for scholarships available to high-school gradu- 
ates. Four years ago the East Side and West 
Side school systems were consolidated. 

A scholarship committee was recently created 
by the board of education in order to avoid 
duplication of effort, permit the scholarship be- 
quests to retain their identity, and still be of 
greatest service to the boys and girls most de- 
serving of assistance in securing a college edu- 
cation. 

The investigations of this committee reveal 
that over a period of years some 24 organiza- 
tions and individuals in the city of Saginaw 
have created scholarships for high-school grad- 
uates. Some of these scholarships have been set 
up as memorials to former citizens, while others 
have been made to function as a part of social- 
service activities of local organizations. There 
is available in Saginaw the income from suffi- 
cient funds together with returns from loan 
scholarships to award approximately fifty col- 
lege and normal-school scholarships annually. 
Some of these scholarships are loan scholarships, 
while others are gifts which must be awarded in 
accordance with the desires of the various be- 
quests. The funds are so invested and trustee- 
ships so planned that they will continue to in- 
crease each year, even if additional funds are 
not provided from private sources as well as 
from some wills known to exist. 

In June, 1930, the Saginaw board of educa- 
tion established a Scholarship Commission to 
manage the several scholarship functions and to 
systematize the aw4rding of individual scholar- 
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ships in an effective manner. The commission is 
under the control of the-board of education to 
a limited extent. The president of the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools are 
ex officio members. The remaining seven men: 
bers serve six years each and are appointed in 
such a way that the terms of two expire bien- 
nially. 

The commission has at its service the office 
of the board of education for the maintenance 
and filing of its records and accounts. Whatever 
clerical help is needed is supplied by the boart 
of education. The commission has set up as its 
objectives the following three important line 
of work: 

First, the commission is to function as 3 
clearing house of information in connection with 
all scholarship applications, recommendations. 
appointments, available funds, and any othe 
matters of record that may lie within the scope 
of the commission’s sources of information 
These sources of information are principally 
(a) the teaching staff and the records of the 
board of education, and (b) the reports and 
records, when available, of the trustees and cus 
todians of funds that have been set aside 4 
different times, and under various authority {0 
scholarship purposes. 

Second, the commission is to function in th 
field of scholarship grants along much the sam 
lines as the library commission functions in tht 
field of library service. This is, insofar as th 
board of education is an aid to and responsibk 
for scholarship loan grants, the commission is 
relieve the board of scholarship-aid details, am 
to take over delegated administration in th 
field. 

Third, the commission is to hold itself reaé! 
to serve the trustees and custodians of schola' 
ship funds other than those under the cont 
of the board of education, when so requesté 
with exactly the same information, recommé 
dations, and other forms of service in schola' 
ship matters as is furnished to the board i 
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It was felt that time and experience will furnish 
valuable elements of guidance in shaping the 
commission’s policy. 

The commission meets annually for the elec- 
tion of officers, and from time to time to con- 
duct necessary business. It elects its own officers 
but the clerk of the board of education acts as 
secretary. 

The commission has two temporary commit- 
tees. one on historical memoranda, which is col- 
lecting a complete statement of the origin, his- 
tory, and present legal status of each of the 
scholarships; and a committee on forms, which 
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is conducting a survey of the best practices to 
work out a method for handling the applica- 
tions for scholarships, determining the eligibility 
of applicants, and recommending the awards. 

The commission will also take over the per- 
sonnel work with the college students to whom 
awards have been made. Members of the com- 
mission are willing to serve in a confidential 
advisory capacity to students desiring the ad- 
vice of business men. Personal visits to students 
in college are planned, and conferences with 
deans will be held in order to assist the student 
in every possible way. 


A Teachers’ Salary Schedule for a Small Town 
H. E. Schwall, Superintendent of Schools, Wauseon, Ohio 


Should the small-town school system have a 
teachers’ salary schedule? The large cities have 
found it necessary to provide comprehensive 
plans for determining the salaries of teachers 
and administrative officials, but many small 
communities do not have written schedules. Let 
me as briefly as I may, point out the expediency 
of a salary schedule as viewed in the light of my 
own experience. 

Wauseon is, under the Ohio laws, what is 
known as an exempted village. Its population 
is about 4,000 and the schools have a teaching 
staff of thirty men and women. Should the 
Wauseon school board have a salary schedule? 
For many years it was evidently not held neces- 
sary, since no attempt was made to establish a 
schedule. As one member of the school board 
stated, teachers were asked each spring whether 
they would remain for the following year. If the 
answer was in the affirmative, they were obliged 
to wait for the official election in May to learn 
whether they would be retained and what their 
salaries would be. There was no uniformity in 
the plan of employment, or of increasing sala- 
ries. No reasonable measurement of efficiency 
was employed, and raises were made, or not, as 
the demands on the board and the mood of the 
meeting happened to dictate. The teachers were 
engaged for one year only, and the feeling of 
uncertainty concerning reémployment and fu- 
ture salaries was sufficient to convince the 
writer that a reasonably well-planned schedule 
was necessary. 


The Preliminary Study 


Upon recommendation of the superintendent, 
the school board authorized the preparation of 
a salary schedule in the spring of 1929. This 
was the first step toward breaking down a long- 
existing custom. Various salary-schedule plans, 
as well as the underlying principles of schedule- 
making, were studied by the superintendent. 
The local financial situation, the tax ability of 
the community. and the school budget were ex- 
amined in connection with various plans for a 
schedu]: 

On the assumption that the teacher should 
share in the making of a tentative schedule, sev- 
eral faculty meetings were called to discuss the 
principles of a salary schedule. A tentative 
schedule was placed in the hands of each 
teacher and its provisions were explained. Free 
expression on the part of the teachers was en- 
couraged. The net result of the conferences was 
the unanimous acceptance of the idea of a 
schedule as the only fair means of fixing begin- 
ning salaries, and of providing for increases. 

The tentative schedule was presented to the 
school board and accepted without a change. 
The schedule did not lower wages, nor did it 
increase them beyond the power of the com- 
munity to pay. 

Now, the teachers of Wauseon know the sal- 
ary schedule. When they are asked by the su- 
perintendent if they will remain for another 





year, they know definitely the terms and condi- 
tions for the following year. In fact, they know 
each year just what the future holds for them 
and they are in position to make other plans, if 
they believe that an offer from some other city 
will afford them financial betterment. 
Teachers’ salary schedules the country over 
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merit of an efficient teacher, as compared with 
one who is not quite so efficient, but who is still 
satisfactory, the superintendent and the school 
board in the small town had better not attempt 
to differentiate. The teacher who is receiving a 
lower salary than another teacher whose equal 
she considers herself to be, will chafe under the 
difference, and will not be able to do her best 
work, try as she may. 

We need in every community an objective 
measuring stick for determining teachers’ effi- 
ciency. At present, none that is satisfactory and 
that does not breed considerable discontent is 
available. In Wauseon, teachers who are not 
satisfactory are not reémployed. Those who are 
reémployed are considered deserving of an in- 
crease in salary. It has not been considered de- 
sirable to measure the achievement of pupils as 
a means of measuring the achievement of the 
teacher. 

The salary schedule adopted by the Wauseon 
board of education on April 2, 1929, has been 
found to relieve the board of education and the 
superintendent of the worries of a former day. 
It is within the ability of the community to 
pay. It reads as follows: 





Training . 
2 to 3 years’ 0 1 
normal graduate 
oe 810 860 
Ue MO sis hee snacerkeds 860 910 
SOP MOORE. ak ce dieeees 910 960 
EE B68 acco 960 1010 
3=. GR MGEES h6cieadesin 1010 1060 
CO — 1060 1110 
eg 1110 1160 
RP OS 6 8655 Ks 1160 1210 
4— 128 AB-BS. ........ 1300 1350 
ORE ecclase See ai ears AS 1350 1400 
I a ar seieeh br bnaig! AR wis 1400 1450 
UN AS tert tee iy ant aaee 1450 1500 
S = 900 OR. Ae sdascetesis 1500 1550 


Experience 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
910 960 1010 

960 1010 1060 1110 
1010 1060 1110 1160 1210 
1060 1110 1160 1210 1260 1310 
1110 1160 1210 1260 1310 1360 
1160 1210 1260 1310 1360 1410 
1210 1260 1310 1360 1410 1460 
1260 1310 1360 1410 1460 1510 
1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 
1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 
1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 
1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 
1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 





are based on fairly well-established principles. 
The Wauseon school board has recognized two 
main factors — training and experience. Merit 
has also been considered in this way: If a 
teacher is not satisfactory and is not growing, 
she is so advised in ample time to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. 


Principles of the Schedule 


Perhaps merit should be the only basis for 
fixing a teachers’ salary. The difficulty is to 
measure merit as such, that is, to measure it to 
the teacher’s satisfaction, as well as to the sat- 
isfaction of the school board and the superin- 
tendent. There is a distinct problem in trying to 
show one teacher that she is worth $10 per 
month less than some other teacher of equal 
training and experience. Until very definite, ob- 
jective means are available for judging the 


Several changes have been made in the sched- 
ule on the basis of the first year’s experience: 
(a) A five-day sick-leave rule, with full pay, 
has been made part of the schedule. (+) All 
credits above the two-year normal school must 
be worked out to count toward a bachelor’s 
degree. All work above the bachelor’s degree 
must be of graduate rank and must be accept- 
able for credit toward a master’s degree. 

The schedule in Wauseon is not perfect and 
will necessitate changes from time to time. The 
changes should be made at a time in the year so 
that teachers will be amply notified and will not 
be caught unaware. Teachers appreciate defin- 
ite knowledge concerning salaries. It would 
seem that any small town can fully adopt a 
salary schedule. Such an instrument will do 
much toward bringing the dove of peace into 
the school. 


Budgetary Control in the Smaller School System 


Supt. Gaylard Wilson Greene, Anacortes, Washington 


While systems of budgetary control have 
functioned quite well in those industrial plants 
large enough to employ a staff of bookkeepers 
under the direction of a budgetary-control 
chief, little progress along this line seems to 
have been made in rural and town school dis- 
tricts. A simple, practical system which an over- 
worked superintendent could operate, with the 
aid of a clerk with some bookkeeping experi- 
ence, should prove valuable to such districts. 

In the State of Washington, the need for ac- 
curate budgetary control is acute, owing to the 
fact that many of the districts have low assessed 
valuations, high tax levies, and perforce must 
economize in every way possible in order to 


keep within their budgets. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that the budgets 
must be made in August before the new assessed 
valuations are published. As each district is 
compelled to remain within its budget, it is 
necessary for a district to proceed cautiously. 
Especially is this true until the new valuation 
is ascertained and the taxes are collected. 

In Anacortes, the purchasing committee, con- 
sisting of a school-board member, Mr. Howard 
Sackett, and the superintendent of schools, 
Gaylard W. Greene, have devised a comprehen- 
sive system after a period of experimentation, 
which has proved of value to the school board 
and the school officials. Since it is a practical 
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FORM 1. 


and complete plan, worked out through a period 
of experimentation, it should prove of interest 
and value to other school officials. 

Anacortes is a town of 7,000 population with 
1,600 children, 50 teachers, an assessed valua- 
tion of $2,900,000, an annual current-expense 
levy of 20 mills, and. an annual bond-redemp- 
tion levy of 2.8 mills. The problem has been to 
provide ample educational advantages for the 
children, as economically as possible, and in 
such a businesslike manner that the school 
board will know at all times the financial stand- 
ing of the district. Although average salaries are 
paid, necessary supplies are furnished, and con- 
stant improvements are effected, the per-capita 
cost in Anacortes has been the lowest in the 
county for several years. In addition, the repre- 
sentatives of the state auditing department have 
complimented our district for several years on 
the businesslike manner in which the affairs of 
the school district have been conducted. 


The Operation of the Anacortes System 


The system as worked out, comprises the fol- 
lowing features: 

A. Compilation of needs of entire school sys- 
tem from data gathered at the close of the 
school year. 

B. Purchases by means of a requisition sys- 
tem, in most cases on bid basis. 

C. The keeping of a simple ledger by the 
school clerk. 

D. Monthly report, to the school board, of 
budgetary expenditures, contractual obligations, 
and proposed expenditures, with credit and 
debit balances so itemized by building and de- 
partment, that it constitutes a clear financial 
mirror for the use of the board. 

E. A final, yearly, itemized statement on July 
31, which becomes the basis for the budget of 
the succeeding year. 

It is required that each teacher and employee 
of the school district keep up a want list during 
the year of articles, equipment, and materials 
which will be necessary for her department the 
following year. 





ITEMIZED STATEMENT OF BUDGET BALANCES, ETC. 


mimeographed lists, to be 
mailed to all firms inter- 
ested in bidding on the 
furnishing of school sup- 
plies and equipment. Bids 
are awarded by the purchasing committee on 
the basis of quality, price, and previous serv- 
ice rendered by the merchants. Requisitions are 
issued in triplicate. (Not shown.) The form used 
is one adapted from one previously described in 
the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL. Form A is re- 
tained by merchants; Form B is mailed by the 
merchant to the clerk, together with duplicate 
bills; while Form C is retained in the files of 
the purchasing committee. Under the heading, 
“budget code,” the superintendent writes the 
numbers and letters corresponding to the budg- 
etary distribution which the clerk is to follow. 
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LEDGER FORM 


At the beginning of every month the clerk 
presents to the school board (Form 1) an item. 
ized statement, which is based upon bills paid, 
contractual obligations met and to be met, and 
proposed expenditures based on data taken 
from the requisition books covering goods pur. 
chased but not paid for. The statement consti- 
tutes a résumé of business to date. A standard, 
simple ledger book is used (Form 2), with cer- 
tain sheets containing the control accounts, and 
others the detailed itemization. The book is 
completely detailed, so that the statement of 
amounts spent for the respective buildings and 
departments, under the various budget headings 
is understandable. Using this data, the school 
board is in a position to study, for example, the 
fuel costs of the various buildings; the light and 
power costs; the material costs in various de- 
partments and other details. 


Preparation of the Annual Report 


At the first meeting in August, a detailed re- 
port for the year is presented, which clearly 
sets forth the whole financial situation so that 
the superintendent is in a position to make a 
comprehensive study of the expenditures for the 
preceding year. With this in mind he is able to 
proceed to the formulation of the budget for the 
next year for presentation to the board. 

The system is nontechnical, but practical, so 
that almost any one employed as a school clerk, 
even one without bookkeeping training, can 
readily assist in carrying out the plan. The 
scheme produces exact information as to the 
financial status of the district, which is placed 
in the hands of the school-board members at 
the beginning of every month. In this way, the 
board is in a better position to plan for the 
remaining months of the school year. 
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VIEW OF STAGE-GYMNMASIUM SET FOR BASKETBALL, TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
TELL CITY, INDIANA 
Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 
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TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, TELL CITY, INDIANA 
‘cal. s0 Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 


a THE TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, | the town hall. Unless the community is unusu- and erecting the Tell City High School. The 


n, The TELL CITY, INDIANA ally wealthy, the high school is perhaps the community has a population of 5,000 and serves 

to the best-appointed structure in the town, and de- as the center of a prosperous farming district. 
The high school in the small community is serves conservative architectural treatment in The school occupies a commanding site on a city 

ee al the most important, and should be the most im- keeping with its function and civic importance. _ block and the surroundings have been beautified 

av. the Posing, public building. In size and service, it The school board at Tell City appreciated the with walks, a lawn, and hardy perennials. 

ion the invariably overshadows the public library and truth of the foregoing statement in planning In preparing the.plans for the structure, an 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, TELL CITY, INDIANA 
Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 
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SIDE AND REAR VIEW, TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, TELL CITY, INDIANA 


Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 





LIBRARY, TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, TELL CITY, INDIANA 
Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 
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BASEMENT PLAN, TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, TELL CITY, INDIANA 
Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 
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effort was made to give due consideration of the 
present instructional program and the future 
growth and expansion of the school. The buil¢. 
ing has been designed in a free adaptation of 
the Gothic. The exterior walls are of brick of 
local manufacture, trimmed with Indiana lime. 
stone. The corridors, stairs, and fuelroom are of 
concrete construction and the classroom floors 
and ceilings are of frame construction. The walls 
throughout are brick so that the building js 
amply protected against fire wherever there jg 
danger. 

The corridor floors and stairs are of terrazzo 
with linoleum inlays. The floors in the gymna. 
sium, auditorium, and classrooms are of maple, 
All rooms throughout the building are plastered, 
and the wood trim throughout is white oak, 
stained and varnished in silver gray. 

The building faces west so that practically all 
the classrooms have east or west exposure. At 
the south end of the basement there are rooms 
for the household-arts department. At the north 
end there is a large shop. On the first floor there 
are two classrooms, two commercial rooms, two 
laboratories, a locker room, and an office for 
the superintendent and the principal. On the 
second floor there are five classrooms and a 
large library and study hall. 

The auditorium is arranged so that the stage 
serves also as a gymnasium. The room has a 
seating capacity of 1,300, and the gymnasium 
measures 85 by 52 ft. Special stairways lead 
from the stage to the locker and shower rooms 
in the basement. 

The building is heated with a vacuum steam 
system, and each of the classrooms is equipped 
with unit ventilators. The electrical equipment 
includes a system of stage lighting and carefully 
planned illumination of the classrooms. The 
building is equipped throughout with program 
clocks, intercommunicating telephones, and sig- 
nal gongs. 

The building was erected at a cost of $142; 
648, for general construction; $10,018, for 
plumbing; $21,995, for heating and ventila- 
tion; $5,570, for electrical work. 

The plans were prepared by Mr. Charles L. 
Troutman, of Evansville, Ind., who has erected 
a number of school buildings in the southem 
half of the state. 


AUDITORIUM OF THE TELL CITY HIGH SCHOOL, 


TELL CITY, INDIANA 


Charles L. Troutman, Architect, Evansville, Indiana 
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TALLASSEE SCHOOL, TALLASSEE, ALABAMA 
A. F. Dittmar, Architect, Montgomery, Alabama 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE TALLASSEE SCHOOL, TALLASSEE, ALABAMA 
A. F. Dittmar, Architect, Montgomery, Alabama 
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LABORATORY-LECTURE ROOM, TALLASSEE SCHOOL, ELMORE COUNTY, TALLASSEE, ALABAMA 





BIOLOGY LABORATORY, TALLASSEE SCHOOL, ELMORE COUNTY, TALLASSEE, ALABAMA 


A. F. Dittmar, Architect, 


A BUILDING THAT PROMOTES 
EDUCATION — 


THE TALLASSEE SCHOOL 


The new school building at Tallassee, Ala- 
bama, serves all the school needs of an indus- 
trial community of 6,000. It was built in 1929 
to take the place of a building which had 
burned. It provides school facilities for both the 
elementary and the high school. 

In planning the building which is two stories 
high, the aid of the state department of edu- 
cation was called upon for advice and sugges- 
tions. The walls are constructed of brick, with a 
light tapestry brick on the outside, relieved at 
important points by cut-stone trim. Fireproofing 


Montgomery, Alabama 


has been introduced around the heating appa- 
ratus. The rooms and corridors are plastered 
throughout and southern pine has been used for 
floors and wood trim. The roof is covered with 
an artificial slate and the windows are of the 
balanced-sash type. 


The Tallassee School as an Example 


In planning the building, the grade-school de- 
partment has been kept in one wing and the 
high school in the other. The auditorium, the 
principal’s office, and other special rooms are 
located in the front of the building where they 
are accessible from both wings. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 800 and is arranged to 
serve aS a gymnasium in inclement weather. 
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The library-study hall is the nerve center of 
the academic work carried on in the school. It 
has a seating capacity for 100 students and jg 
fitted with comfortable chair desks. Since the 
home-room plan of organization is maintained 
in the school, most of the students carry op 
their studies in their respective classrooms. The 
library, however, is the center to which the ep. 
tire school comes for reading material and gen. 
eral study. 

The shops and home-economics department 
are in a separate building known as the voca. 
tional building. Space in this structure serve 
also for lunchroom purposes. 

The building has steam heat and is fully 
equipped with electrical light and_ sanitary 
plumbing. The cost was $120,000, and was 
financed in part by taxation, and in part by the 
local cotton mills. 


THE SAYRE HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAYRE, PA. 


The new high school at Sayre, Pa., serves a 
six-year school organization, consisting of ju. 
nior- and senior-high-school units. The building 
is an imposing fireproof structure of pleasing 
Gothic design, conveniently located on a large 
plot of ground, with a large natural stadium at 
the rear for play and athletic purposes. 

The building has a frontage of 244 ft., andis 
planned in the shape of a huge flattened letter 
U. On the first floor to the right of the entrance, 
is an office with a waiting room for the superin- 
tendent of schools. To the left of the entrance 
there are a private office for the principal anda 
general office for the school. Teachers’ restrooms 
and a clinic room complete the administrative 
unit. There are in addition on the same floor, 
fifteen classrooms, a large study hall, and a 
special room which serves for music and other 
large-group activities. 

On the second floor, there are a suite of rooms 
for the commercial department, a group of labo- 
ratories, eight classrooms, a large study hall, a 
library, and a small conference room. The audi- 
torium, which has a seating capacity of 775 on 
the main floor and 191 in the balcony, may be 
entered from the first and second floors. This 
room has walls and ceiling treated with special 
acoustic plaster, which has proved very satis- 
factory in use. The gymnasium is directly under 
the auditorium and is arranged with movable 
partitions, so that two classes may use it at the 
same time. The remainder of the basement is 
given over to shops and workrooms for both 
boys and girls. 

The building for which contracts were let in 
October, 1927, and was first occupied in Octo- 
ber, 1929, cost as follows: General contract, 
$320,300; heating, $61,000; plumbing, $24; 
574; electrical work, $16,640. The cost pet 
cubic foot was 30 cents. 
ee ene See ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 

It is essential that the school architect have 
ati understanding of the general trend and 
scope of the curricula in the nursery, kinder: 
garten, primary and secondary years, and 3 
feeling and appreciation for the aims and 
tendencies of modern pedagogy in order that 
he may place at the disposal of teacher and 
pupil an environment which will provide for 
the fullest consummation of the educationd 
and aesthetic ideals of both educator 
architect. The pursuits in which a child maj 
indulge in a well-designed and proportioneé 
room form the basis for advancement in the 
enrichment and gaining of ideas in the mot 
impressionable years of life with the subtle 
elimination of minor defects. The schodl 
architect fosters the community idea in pfe 
viding for the physical, emotional rhythm 
and mental needs of the children, singly 
collectively—Mrs. Ralph Hacker, Fort Le 
New Jersey. 
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REAR VIEW, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAYRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, New York 
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TOP: Open-Air Classroom and Industrial Arts Room; 


THE PASSAIC MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL, PASSAIC, 
NEW JERSEY 


The Passaic Memorial School was erected 
shortly after the world war, which was the rea- 
son for giving it the name Memorial School. A 
memorial niche in the main-entrance hall pro- 
vides space for a bronze tablet, upon which are 
inscribed the names of the soldiers and sailors 
of Passaic who made the supreme sacrifice in 
the world war. A handsome cabinet contains the 
list of the citizens and residents who served in 
the war, together with details of their service 
and the divisions in which they worked. 

The construction of the building was started 
in the summer of 1922, and it was opened for 
use in September, 1924. The building contains 
approximately 1,814,000 cu. ft. of space and is 
253 by 175 ft. in size, exclusive of the boiler 
house, which is a separate building, 45 by 48 ft. 
in size. It was designed for the work-study-play 
plan, with the pupils rotating from the class- 
rooms to shops, gymnasiums, and auditorium. 

The building is of fireproof construction, with 
floor and roof slabs of concrete and hollow tile. 
The partitions are tile, and the exterior walls 
and interior load-bearing walls are brick. Both 
the main building and the boiler house are faced 
with red tapestry brick, with trim of terra 
cotta. 

In the main entrance hall, the corridor lead- 
ing to the auditorium, and the auditorium 
proper, a paneled oak wainscoting 8 ft. high has 
been installed. Marble has been used at the 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 


base of the wainscoting, and in the floor of the 
entrance hall, the vestibule and front corridor. 
The other corridor floors are of terrazzo. The 
central staircase in the main part of the build- 
ing is of marble, while the remaining staircases 
are of reinforced concrete, with safety treads 
and nosings. The floors in the classrooms are of 





BOTTOM: A Typical Classroom and Drafting Room 
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hard maple and the wood trim is of white oak. 

The auditorium, located on the ground floor, 
seats 650 persons and has a large stage with 
proscenium-arch, footlights, and all necessary 
equipment for school plays. Ample dressing 
rooms are provided at each side of the stage. 


The auditorium which is well lighted, is be j 


LIBRARY, MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 
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MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 
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MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 


- 


tween two large light courts, the walls of which 
are laid up in a light-colored brick. The win- 
dows are glazed with leaded glass. There is a 
motion-picture booth in the rear gallery. 

There are two gymnasiums for boys and 
girls, each completely equipped with locker, 
shower, and dressing rooms, arranged in tiers. 
An instructor’s room is located on the upper tier, 
which gives an unobstructed view of the gym- 
hasium. Four open-air classrooms are located 
above the auditorium, so arranged that the audi- 
torium roof serves as a play space for the occu- 
pants of these rooms. 

In addition to classrooms, the building con- 
tains a number of special shops, workrooms, 
laboratories, and a kindergarten with special 
coatrooms, toilets, and a separate exit. 

The building is heated with a vapor-vacuum 
system, with automatic temperature regulation. 
Heating and ventilating units are located in 
each classroom and shop. The air is discharged 
from the rooms to large ducts concealed above 
the suspended ceilings in the corridors, with the 
ducts in turn connected with exhaust blowers i in 
the attic. The auditorium and gymnasiums have 
a separate heating system so that they may be 
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; : GYMNASIUM, MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
used independently of the remainder of the John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 
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AUDITORIUM, MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 
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MEMORIAL SCHOOL, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
John F, Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 


building. The incoming air of the auditorium 
and gymnasiums is heated by large heaters and 
discharged into the rooms about 8 ft. above the 
floor and exhausted at the floor line. 

Steel lockers are located in the corridors for 
taking care of the pupils’ books and clothing. 
A small elevator has been installed for trans- 
porting books and supplies and for passenger 
service. A complete clock program system and 
an intercommunicating telephone system have 
been installed. An electric coal conveyor in the 
boiler house discharges the coal into the hopper 
and distributes it to the fuel bin with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

The building has been erected at a cost o! 
$763,000, exclusive of land and furniture. Based 
on a cubage of 1,814,000 the cost per cubic foot 
was between 42 and 43 cents. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the direction of Mr. John F. Kelly, architect 


and business manager of the board of education. 
Construction Data 
COMUIORG BWOINEG: 6.6066.5.56.0260.500%00808864 468% 1922 
po a) 1924 
The Site 
TTT TTT eT Tere ere eee 300 by 500 ft. 
PPINGHIR! THONCBBB 6.0.6 55.5.5.4.0d5.05s 600s ivescews 500 ft 
The Building 

Use of building......... Grades and junior high schod 
SE Oe Ns ccd nncekdnsaadswedesesances 8 
PURE CE GINBETOOWIG 6 65656 60 ca esedcancdin us 
EN NMI 8559 15 65 969151 0:8-40 AARON Seda 
IS 605610 5, 656) bce Where euRee eA : 
NINES £5 6.7.419.84, 05:6 W-DAsiw wea SEA EEG ARS | 
0 ee a rrr 

MG aie a ules 9. Ss an Sle Ae Wiel ore eee ORC ed ee ateLeaIA 

ON EMNEN Sn\5h 1 db a1 a SAR Cae abo adeeaaees : 
rem gchar dihiy a Bing veda eid als Giate aeeaeeeN | 
Pas Gos Ki CIA RNase aches rasaee as on : 
EE n> k0nsdbeeeeveses.cceeenkeee ae 
IG i tiiitn sae cee ce adkawaed 50 by 60f 

Design and Construction 
RENE MUN 0.60 050:00.5044.4:040804%8 0008 Collegiatt 
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The Reorganization of the Cincinnati Public Schools 


Edward D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools 


For more than two years a study has been 
made of the Cincinnati public schools by the 
Bureau of Governmental Research of Cincin- 
nati. This bureau is an organization of public- 
spirited citizens interested in the improvement 
of government in the city, the county, and the 
school district, who have made annual contri- 
butions to finance the organization of experts 
engaged in the study of various governmental 
units touching the life of Cincinnati. It is wholly 
nonpartisan in character and relatively private 
in its organization, though its offices are in the 
Community Chest building and it is regarded 
by the citizens of the community as of the same 
general nature as the agencies which constitute 
the Community Chest. 

The studies which the bureau has made of 
the Cincinnati school organization have been 
devoted largely to the business organization and 
procedures, and to the general organization of 
the board of education, its committees and the 
like. The educational set-up, the character of 
the professional staff and its service, and the 
outcome of the education offered to children and 
youth by the schools have not been considered, 
though it is possible that at least a beginning 
of such a study will be made by the bureau in 
the not distant future. 

As the bureau’s work proceeded, it had a 
definite outcome in the formulation of expected 
recommendations, which were made a matter of 
consideration with the members of the board 
and the superintendent of schools. This con- 
sideration was prolonged over many months, 
with the largest possible opportunity for all 
concerned to give the most careful and delib- 
erate consideration to the issues under discus- 
sion, and to the probable recommendations to 
be submitted by the bureau. Since the experts 
on the staff of the bureau particularly assigned 
to this undertaking had had professional school 
experience, and, in the case of one individual, 
had shared in the formulation of the administra- 
tive organization of the Cleveland schools, it 
was evident that the recommendations would be 
based upon reasonable positions and, on the 
whole, would probably commend themselves to 
the judgment of the members of the board and 
the superintendent of schools. On June 16, 1930, 
the board of education formally adopted four 
resolutions prepared by the experts of the 
bureau, embodying in a formal statement the 
outcome of the consideration above referred to. 
In addition, two recommendations of the bu- 
reau, one of which followed an earlier action of 
the board of education, were also presented at 
that same board meeting. These resolutions and 
the accompanying recommendations constitute 
a new basis of administrative organization of 
the Cincinnati schools, the extent and signifi- 
cance of which are so great as to constitute 
practically the most thoroughgoing and funda- 
mental administrative action taken by this 
board for many years. 


Duties of the Superintendent 


The first is ‘‘a resolution defining the duties 
and status of the superintendent of schools and 
Providing for the organization of his office in 
relation thereto,” which provides that “the su- 
perintendent of schools shall be the chief execu- 
tive and administrative officer of the board of 
education, and shall have, in addition to the 
powers and duties specifically imposed upon his 
office by statute, all executive and administra- 
tive powers and duties in connection with the 
conduct of the schools which are not required 
by statute to be exercised directly by the board 
or by some other officer. The enumeration in 
this and other resolutions of specific powers and 
duties shall not be construed to derogate from 
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the generality of the duties hereby imposed.” 
Under the resolution it becomes the duty of the 
superintendent to supervise and direct the work 
of all the schools, offices, and employees of the 
board of education, except the clerk-treasurer 
(who is by statute an independent officer of the 
board of education), and his office staff. All re- 
ports and recommendations to the board are to 
be made through the superintendent, unless spe- 
cially directed by the board, and all board 
actions requiring or authorizing the doing of 
anything shall be by the superintendent, so that 
the outcome of the action is that the board shall 
deal with all matters for which the superintend- 
ent is responsible only through him. In addi- 
tion, it becomes the duty of the superintendent 
to complete all executive and administrative 
transactions which are not by law or resolution 
required to be brought before the board. He 
shall prepare all executive and administrative 
transactions which are required to be brought 
before the board, presenting proper motion or 
resolution for the consummation of the board’s 
action. He shall fill all positions other than those 
filled by teachers, making use of the proper 
eligible list of the Civil Service Commission for 
all positions placed by law in the classified 
service. 

The resolution further constitutes in the office 
of the superintendent, a bureau of personnel, to 
which a teacher may be assigned as chief, which 
shall be responsible for all matters of teacher 
personnel, including the formulation of a list of 
candidates for teacher appointment, passing 
upon educational qualifications of teachers as 
a basis of administering the salary schedule, 
dealing with the control and assignment of sub- 
stitute teachers, and acting as clerk of the board 
of school examiners. 

There is constituted, also, in the office of the 
superintendent, a bureau of school research, 
whose function it will be to “procure, analyze, 
and assemble for the use of the superintendent 
_........-...... information, data, and statistics need- 
ed or useful in the conduct and administration 
of the schools, as directed and required by the 
superintendent.” 

There is set up in the office of the superin- 
tendent, a bureau of public relations, “the chief 
of which shall be a teacher, or a person, hav- 
ing educational qualifications and experience 
deemed by the superintendent to be equivalent 
to those of a teacher.” The function of this bu- 
reau in behalf of the superintendent is “to co- 
6perate with the organizations of school patrons 
and with others in work and affairs relating to 
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the welfare and conduct of the schools; to pre- 
pare for the superintendent suitable material 
for use or publication as may be required; and 
to do such other related work as may be re- 
quired by the superintendent.” 

The resolution further specified that the 


above reorganization should take place on July 
1, 1930. 


Duties of the Business Department 


There followed “a resolution establishing a 
Department of Business Administration and de- 
fining its duties.” This resolution established a 
Department of Business Administration to have 
“under the direction and supervision of the 
superintendent, charge of all matters 
pertaining to school housing; the purchasing 
and handling of supplies and other commodi- 
ties; the operation of school lunchrooms; the 
accounting and other financial transactions; and 
other matters of a business character.” This de- 
partment is placed in charge of an assistant 
superintendent, except that the present business 
manager of the board will perform the functions 
of such assistant superintendent until further 
ordered. The various departments indicated in 
the resolution are clear in their purpose, in ac- 
cordance with the designation given to them. 

A further resolution defined the duties and 
powers of the clerk-treasurer and indicated 
specifically the obligations laid upon this official 
under the laws of the state. 

The final resolution directed the president of 
the board “to apply to the auditor of state for 
the assignment of a representative of the Bureau 
of Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices 
to continuous duty with the board.” The intent 
of this resolution was to have in the office of the 
board in Cincinnati, an agent of the state office, 
responsible for the inspection of public ac- 
counts, so that there might be a continuous in- 
stead of a periodic audit which heretofore has 
been made every few years. The auditor of 
state, who has complied with this request, has 
assigned his representative to duty in his office, 
and the individual has been on duty since 
September 1. 


A Scientific Accounting Organization 


Two additional recommendations submitted 
by the bureau were approved by the board, 
namely, to install a complete new accounting 
organization, to be prepared under a contract 
already entered into with the bureau by the 
board, by an expert accounting firm of New 
York City, and to install an accounting machine 
to be used in connection with the new account- 
ing system. The system was installed on July 
1, and the accounting machine was placed in 
operation during the same month. It has been 
said by experts that the accounting or organiza- 
tion and the service of the accounting machine 
has placed in the board-of-education offices an 
accounting system as fine in scientific organiza- 
tion and information possibilities as that in- 
stalled under the same auspices in the offices of 
the city of Cincinnati and in those of the State 
of Ohio. The Cincinnati system is the first which 
the New York City company, Searle, Miller & 
Company, has ever devised for a public-school 
system, though the firm has had much previous 
experience in organizing systems for other gov- 
ernmental units. 

Under the new form of organization, the prin- 
cipal of a school becomes the administrative and 
executive head of his unit, with the line of au- 
thority extending from the principal directly to 
an assistant superintendent, who in turn be- 
comes directly responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. In accordance with this general prin- 

(Concluded on Page 112) 











The Business Administration of City School Systems as Shown 


by Rules and Regulations 


The second analysis of the data determined 
who the officers and committees were that were 
mentioned in connection with the administra- 
tion of business duties. Table IV presents the 
names of the 12 officers and 6 standing commit- 
tees that were mentioned most frequently, and 
the number and per cent or school systems in 
which each officer and committee was men- 
ttoned by the rules and regulations. As ex- 
plained in the first part of this article, a great 
variety of titles was found in the 188 sets of 
rules and regulations. The list of individual 
titles is too long to repeat here. For example, 
the officer performing the duties of a business 
manager was given 10 different titles. Sixteen 
different titles were applied to the officer re- 
sponsible for the care, inspection, maintenance, 
repair, and custody of the buildings and 
grounds. 

The titles for the standing committees were 
even more diversified. Forty different names 
were used for the committees having responsi- 
bility for the administration of financial duties, 
21 titles for the committees responsible for 
securing supplies and making other purchases, 
28 different names for the committees respon- 
sible for the care and inspection of the buildings 


and grounds, and 16 titles for the committees - 


in charge of the sanitary conditions of the 
school and the work of the janitors. The duties 
of the committees overlapped to some extent 
also; but the committees were grouped accord- 
ing to the largest number of duties for which 
they were held responsible. For example, one 
school system provided a committee called 
“Finance, Buildings, Repairs, and Insurance.” 





TABLE IV 
Titles of School Business Officers and Committees 
School Systems 


Officer Number Per Cent 
Superintendent er 163 86.7 
Clerk MeN eis 34 18.1 
RMI as toe 2s yer ota st anes, 73 38.8 
Treasurer .. ee ’ 47 25.0 
Peete aira <5 essen ok 8 4.3 
Superintendent of Buildings and 

MII Nas 86 2 Saad OEE 55 29.3 
CHIGE TUANOE? 66k ccc ree cana 7 | 
PION: FORNNOP H666.686 62s isa iean 18 9.6 
Purchasing Agent .............. 13 6.9 
Business Manager.............. 33 17.6 
re erase 10 5.3 
MME. shea ease e544 Cea 14 7.4 

Committee 
Committee of the Whole....... 14 7.4 
Finance Committee ............ 147 78.2 
Committee on Purchase—Supplies 78 41.5 
Buildings and Grounds Com- 

ere eet ere ae eee 104 ao8 
Committee on Sanitation-— 

DEMMEN cic rON Ck site esis e305 22 11.7 
Education Committee .......... 12 6.4 


The duties of this committee, however, as set 
down in the rules and regulations, were practi- 
cally all financial. Only one duty was men- 
tioned dealing with the care of buildings. This 
committee was, therefore, grouped with the 
finance committees. Another school system pro- 
vided a committee called “Printing, Auditing, 
Boundaries, Statistics, Sanitation, and Hy- 


giene.”’ Only one duty was specified in the rules 
and regulations for this committee, namely, 


“Inspect the sanitary conditions of school 


houses’”’; consequently it was grouped with the 


committee on sanitation-janitors. 


It will be seen that the superintendent of 


schools is mentioned by a large number of the 
school systems included in this study. In most 
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of these cases he was recognized as the chief 
executive of the entire school system, respon- 
sible for both the instructional as well as busi- 
ness duties. There were 9 instances, however, in 
which the rules and regulations stated definitely 
that the superintendent was the instructional 
executive only, and no business responsibilities 
were granted him. 

After the superintendent, the secretary, the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, and 
the treasurer are the officers most frequently 
mentioned. Among the committees, that one 
dealing with financial affairs is by far the one 
most frequently mentioned. This is as one 
would expect; for problems dealing with the 
finances of the school system come _ before 
boards of education probably more frequently 
than any other problems. The concern of boards 
for providing adequate buildings and sites for 
schools is shown again in the large number of 
systems which have created standing commit- 
tees to consider these problems. 

The third analysis of the data, as mentioned 
in the foregoing, determined the various duties 
for which each business officer and committee 
was held responsible, and the various business 
agents that were responsible for the administra- 
tion of each duty as shown in the 188 sets of 
rules and regulations. It is impossible to present 
the complete results of this analysis because of 
the wide differences among the various school 
systems. However, the following two tables will 
give some idea of the results of this analysis. 
Table V presents a list of the 12 officers and 6 
committees responsible for the administration 





TABLE V 
Officers and Committees Responsible for the 
Administration of Business Affairs 


Total 
Agent Different Chief Duty 
Duties 

Superintendent ........ 39 General business exec- 
utive 

REM sci teria hh Tke 25 Keep financial accounts 

Secretary ..... 35 Keep financial accounts 

TOREHEEE oi.00.55 Sass 9 Make financial reports 

POG 955.0 secs sasioews 13. Make financial reports 

Superintendent of Build- 

ings and Grounds..... 22 Supervise work of re- 

pairs and alterations 

Chief Engineer ......... 13. Supervise heating, 
ventilating, etc. 

Head Janitor........... 13 Supervise and direct 
the work of business 
employees in _ his 
department 

Purchasing Agent ..... . 7 Purchase all supplies 
and materials 

Business Manager....... 38 Purchase all supplies 
and materials 

PROGOOOY, 6i10%-a aA 1 Perform legal duties 
and furnish legal 
advice 

Principal .............. 12 Supervise and _ direct 
the work of business 
employees (chiefly 
janitors and engin- 
eers) 

Committee of the Whole 8 General managerial 
duties 

Finance Committee ..... 30 Approve and certify 
bills 


Committee on Purchases- 


| eer ror 16 Purchase supplies and 

materials 
Buildings and Grounds 

fo ee 26 Supervise work of re- 

pairs and alterations 
Committee on Sanitation— 

PORUEE 60:652.40e8 oa 12 Supervise and direct 
the work of the 
business employees 
(janitors) 


Education Committee... 6 Purchase supplies, etc. 
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of business duties, the total number of differen; 
duties for which these business agents were hej 
responsible, and the one duty for which ea} 
agent was most frequently held responsible. 

Table VI lists the 49 individual business dy. 
ties, the total number of different agents hel 
responsible for the administration of each duty, 
and the officer or committee most frequentl 
held responsible for the administration of each 
duty. 

These tables show the following points: First, 
the superintendent of schools is considered, ing 
large number of the school systems examined, 
the chief executive of the entire school system, 
He was held responsible for the administration 
of 39 of the 49 duties, and he was the one busi. 
ness agent held responsible for the administra. 
tion of 13 specific duties more often than any 
other one officer or committee. The secretary js 
probably the next most important officer. He 
was mentioned in connection with 35 different 
duties, and was the one officer held responsibk 
for the administration of 8 duties more often 
than any other agent. 

The finance committee and the committee on 
buildings and grounds are by far the most im. 
portant standing committees found in connec. 
tion with the business administration of city 
school systems. The former committee was men- 
tioned in connection with 30 different duties 
and was held responsible for the administration 
of 6 duties more often than any other agent: 
and the latter committee was responsible for 
the administration of 26 different duties and 
was, more often than any other committee or 
officer, held responsible for the administration 
of 9 specific duties. 

The second fact these figures show is the 
great lack of uniformity in regard to busines 
practices and administrative organizations. This 


is shown especially well by Table VI, in which} 


is seen a wide range of different officers that are 
held responsible for the administration of the 
various duties. The average number of different 
agents responsible for the administration of the 
49 business duties for the entire group of 18 
schools is 6.6 agents. In other words, the rule 
and regulations of a group of nearly 200 city 
school systems hold, on the average, 6 or! 
different business officers and committees re 
sponsible for the administration of each busi 
ness duty that is mentioned in the rules ané 
regulations. 

Lack of uniformity in administrative organi: 
zation for the supervision of business duties 0! 
school systems is further shown by the follow 
ing analysis: As the rules and regulations wet 
studied, the writer noted the various combine: 
tions of officers and committees that were it- 
cluded in the business administration. Becaus 
of its length, the complete list of all the differ 
ent combinations of officers and committee 
cannot be presented here. Some school systems. 
apparently, had only one business officer, whic 
in most cases was the superintendent. But mos 
of the systems included a large number of off 
cers and committees in the personnel of thei 
business departments. The size of a school sys 
tem would seem to exert the most influence 0 
the number of business officials and committe 
in a school system. However, when the citié 
were grouped according to population as show 
in Table I, and were analyzed separately, th 
following points were found: 

In the 12 cities having less than 5,000 popt 
lation, there were 9 different combinations 0 
officers and committees in the personnel of tht 
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Forty-Nine Specific Business Duties, Total Number of Different Business Agents Responsible for the 
‘ Administration of Each, and Agent Most Frequently Held Responsible for the 
Administration of Each Duty 


Duty 


Perform duties of general business executive........... 
Serve as custodian of school property................. 
Perform general secretarial duties.................... 
Serve as secretary to the board of education........... 


Custodian of valuable papers, records, books, etc. ..... 
Responsibility for school census ....... Serer 
Perform legal duties, and give legal advice............. 
Responsibility for the transportation of pupils......... 


T otal 
Different Chief Agent 
Agents 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Secretary 


Superintendent 


Clerk 

Secretary 
Attorney 

Business Manager 


NWO 


NNUpL 


Personnel Duties 


Recommend appointment, etc., of business employees .. 
Employ, transfer, and discharge business employees without recommendation 11 
Temporarily appoint, transfer, and discharge business employees............ 3 


Supervise and direct the work of business employees 


Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
12 Superintendent 


Supplies and Materials Duties 


Recommend the selection or purchase of all supplies and materials.......... 3 Superintendent 
12 Committee on Purchases- 

es Ue SN GU GUUNIIIIIN oo 6 5c d shade cadciesccasisnssvesen Supplies 

MN 656-0 4964465 AeA Oh RR EL ERDORNERE ON ENCES OE ORO 3 Superintendent —— 

EE Re eee Tee eee ee Teer ee TET eT Te eee eT ee Ter Te 5 Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds ; 

ee Cee GIs SII i555: sit s:dsn ad ndnaens duende daiatiesaeas 3 Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds 

NE Fi 5 5k ECAR ANKE E ES KERMAN OORSaHR EE YER RESO Ede RRR R CONES 7 Committee on Purchases and 
Supplies 

See wetting aed GH OUIOE TOFS iiss since cccinccsesceseeresssavons 5 Committee on Purchase and 
Supplies 


Store and distribute Supplies... 6.6.6... cess ces wees. 
Prepare an inventory of supplies ..................... 


12 Superintendent 
7 Superintendent 


Financial Duties 
General responsibility for financial duties, and furnish advice on financial 


problems ‘ 
General supervision of the expenditure of money 


Audit financial records and books 
Furnish data for the preparation of the budget 


Prepare and present bills to board for payment 


Repoove er COOUEY GE BURR. oc ciiccccctecsssescicccccs 


Approve or certify bills for special purchases 


Draw warrants and orders on the treasurer 


Keep records of insurance and place insurance 
Collect all money due the school system 


SO 6S. 6:46.65 E. 6 66 O 6 O66. 6 66:6 66 6 OE USS SE OO 665:6.66 6 O48 '6S4 6466604 €4-OKS 


Keep financial records and accounts. .................. 
MRIS THAHIIGIA! COMOUUS: £550 lina disc leuwiein <i eet aieaisass 


POND CO, WIUUNGL sia esc ablesrs st Sire SWISS Sa: 4 90514 


UNOS IN Piao Gas aici GeRearedes Vales Pats 2H he 
ABOOVE OF COLUUY PAVTOUS 6046456 66h iced cee esc sens 


SE IE I Ss vas cd eases sda ecnsrwenevas 


8 Finance Committee 
8 Treasurer 
7 Secretary 
7 Secretary 


4 Finance Committee 

6 Finance Committee 

1 Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 

Secretary 


Finance Committee 
11 Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Secretary 


Nom 


Finance Committee 

Finance Committee 
Treasurer 

Superintendent and Secretary 


Rout 


on 


Buildings-and-Grounds Duties 
General supervision of buildings-and-grounds duties, and furnish advice on 


RE CUS 5.5 Sines 5 Vans disor C aa FOE DIESE Lhe OTT eA 9 Buildings - and - Grounds 
Committee 

MIC LC CUI POUOINS 4 3 y),5:6-4. 05.0 TA Wed ie ede MO eb ON seins cea 11 Buildings - and - Grounds 
Committee 

Recommend and furnish advice on needed sites and new buildings.......... 4 Buildings - and - Grounds 
; Committee 

Supervise and inspect work of new construction. .............. 000 cee eens 7 Buildings - and - Grounds 
Committee 

Recommend needed repairs and alterations. ............cccccscccecesetacs 8 Buildings - and - Grounds 
Committee 

Perform the work of repairs and alterations................... cece seen eee 7 Superintendent of Buildings 

. and Grounds 
Supervise the work of repairs and alterations..................0cceeeeeeee 11 Buildings - and - Grounds 


Supervise the cleaning and sanitation of buildings 


Responsibility for care of mechanical apparatus........ 
Supervise heating, ventilating, lighting, etc. ........... 


Prepare an inventory of furniture and equipment...... 


business department. These ranged in number 
from 1 officer, the superintendent, to a com- 
bination of 4 officers and 2 standing commit- 
tees. Among the 30 cities ranging in population 
from 5,000 to 10,000 there were 11 different 
set-ups, from 1 officer, the superintendent, to 3 
officers and 3 standing committees. Twenty- 
eight different combinations were found among 
the 62 cities 10,000 to 30,000 in population. 
These combinations ranged from 1 officer, the 
Superintendent. to 5 officers and 4 standing 
committees. Forty-four different organizations 
were found among the 60 cities 30,000 to 100,- 
000 in size, ranging from 1 officer, the superin- 
tendent in one case and the secretary in another 


Ttirrcr cree ee 6 


Committee 


Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 
Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 
8 Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds 
Business Manager and Sec- 
retary 
case, to 6 officers and 3 standing committees. 
And among the 20 cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation there were exactly 20 different combina- 
tions of officers and committees. Each city in 
this group had an organization different from 
any other. In size, the personnel of these organ- 
izations range from 2 officers, the superintend- 
ent and clerk, to 6 officers and 4 standing com- 
mittees. 

In the entire group of 188 school systems 
there are 112 different combinations of officers 
and committees in the business departments. 
The set-up most frequently found is the com- 
bination of superintendent and 3 or 4 standing 
committees. This organization was found in 31 
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cities. The combination that ranked next in fre- 
quency was that of the superintendent, secre- 
tary, and 3 or 4 standing committees, which 
combination was found in 25 cities. 

These facts seem to point further to the 
proof of the statement that the organization of 
the business departments of city school systems, 
as revealed by their rules and regulations, shows 
practically no similarity in a group of nearly 
200 city school systems. 


Subordinate Officers 


Another important factor in the administra- 
tion of the business affairs of a school system is 
the control exercised over the subordinate busi- 
ness officers. This problem might be stated in 
the form of the question: To whom are the sub- 
ordinate business officers responsible for the 
performance of their duties? In practically all 
the rules and regulations included in this study 
definite statements were found showing to whom 
the various officers accounted for their work. 
Table VII shows the number of times each offi- 
cer other than the superintendent was men- 
tioned by all the rules and regulations, and the 
authority to whom these officers were respon- 
sible. 

It will be seen from this table that the board 
of education holds authority over the secretary, 
clerk, treasurer, and attorney; while the super- 
intendent holds authority, in most cases, over 
the other officers. This would indicate that the 
superintendent of schools is coming to be con- 
sidered more and more frequently the chief 
executive of the entire school system, holding 
authority over the subordinate business officers. 
It will be seen that even the secretary and clerk, 
traditionally officers of the board of euducation, 
are coming gradually under the control of the 
superintendent. 


Standing Committees 


As the investigation progressed the writer 
was impressed with the frequency with which 
standing committees were found, and the extent 
of administrative authority granted these com- 
mittees through rules and regulations. 

Much has been written on the réle that 
standing committees should play in the admin- 
istration of school systems. Theisen has sum- 
marized very effectively the conclusions of a 
large number of writers on this question. He 
says: 

1. There is no agreement among boards as to 
the number or the kind of committees. 

2. A large number of committees is to be at- 
tributed rather to the size of the board than the 
amount of work to be done, merely as a way 
out of a dilemma, or to provide members with 
chairmanships. 

3. Committees tend to perform executive 
functions. 

4. The committee system fosters a divided 
rather than a centralized or codrdinated form of 
organization. 

5. Committee policy tends to become board 
policy, the board as a whole being ignorant of 
the real work of each committee. 

6. The functions of the committees overlap. 

7. Committees form a means of unnecessary 
delay and postponement of action. 

8. Committees permit of pernicious influ- 
ence. 

9. A board of proper size needs only a few 
if any standing committees." 

These statements show that in theory, at 
least, standing committees are undesirable as a 
means of business administration. Further, 
Reeder says: “During recent years, however, 
the size of boards of education has been de- 
creasing, and with this decrease has come a 


1W. W. Theisen, The City Superintendent and The Board of 
Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
84. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917 
Pp. 35, 36. 
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Personality in the Schoolroom 


When the members of a board of education 
are seeking a superintendent for their schools, 
and when they have investigated his record of 
educational preparation, experience, and profes- 
sional success, they have final recourse to the 
personal interview. They wish to know at first- 
hand something of the personality of the man 
whom they are considering. 

Also, when a superintendent has investigated 
the qualifications of a teacher, he likewise ar- 
ranges for a personal interview in order that he 
may gain an impression of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. 

And, when school opens, the pupils are in- 
terested first of all and most of all in the per- 
sonalities of the teachers who they are to have. 
At noon or at the close of the day, when these 
pupils return home, they discuss freely not so 
much the studies they are to have as the teach- 
ers with whom they are to work. 

Whatever the factors that may enter into the 
teaching situation, it is the personality of the 
teacher that vitalizes knowledge and makes it 
desirable to the student. Whether the subject 
be mathematics or science, or literature, or his- 
tory, or whatnot, it is taken into the teacher’s 
mind, shaped by the teacher’s understanding, 
colored by the teacher’s feeling, given reach 
according to the teacher’s vision and imagina- 
tion, made real according to the teacher’s sense 
of its reality, made practical according to the 
practicality and common sense of the teacher, 
given force and drive according to the will and 
energy of the teacher, and finally made accept- 
able to the pupil according to the teacher’s con- 
viction, sympathy, and skill in presentation. 
Even the hour of study has its quality and value 
determined by the attitude and personality of 
the teacher in charge. 

When a teacher is employed, the community 
is not merely securing the service of someone 
learned in the lore of books and capable of 
manipulating the machinery of the schoolroom 
—it is employing one whose influence will be a 
lasting force in shaping the habits, ideals, out- 
looks, and aspirations of the boys and girls who 
are to be in contact with that teacher. And, this 
influence, so powerful for good or ill, is the ex- 
pression and outcome of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. 

Some Great Teachers 


Whether the schoolroom is drab or colorful, 
dull, alert, wearisome, or vibrating with life, is 
determined by the personality of the teacher. 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, said of this 
power of personality in the teacher: “The su- 
preme value of a teacher lies not in the regular 
performance of routine duties, but in his power 
to lead and inspire his students through the in- 
fluence of his own mental and moral personal- 
ity and example.” 

There have been and are many wonderful ex- 
amples of personality in the schoolroom. Ma- 
dame Montessori’s ideas spread from her small 
classroom far over Italy, Europe, and the New 
World because the ideas she advanced were en- 
dowed with intense life by the power of her 
personality. 

Charles Townsend Copeland, for years 
teacher of English at Harvard, so influenced 
the students who came into contact with him 
that his mail came to hold dozens and scores, 
and in the course of a year, hundreds of letters 
from the students who at some time had taken 
his work. So great was the demand for his 
“English 12” that entrance to his class had to 
be limited by competitive examination. One of 
his students said of him, ‘‘He rules us like a czar 
and we like it. He has always something witty 
to say, always something inspiring to teach. 


John Dixon 


Unostentatiously one learns English composi- 
tion with Copeland; incidentally, literature and 
the lost art of conversation, together with other 
things not taught in books. . . . He treats us 
as his brothers; some of us would rather tell 
our troubles to him than to our own families. 
He is always ready to advise, to give, to com- 
fort, to laugh. I have never known anyone to 
abuse his friendship.’ Here was personality in 
the schoolroom. 


Another Great Teacher 


Any discussion of personality in the school- 
room would be incomplete without mention of 
Louis Agassiz. If one wishes to realize what 
personality in the schoolroom may mean at its 
very best, let him read the inspiring story of 
Louis Agassiz. He loved to be called ‘school- 
master,’ and when he had become internation- 
ally renowned as a scientist, he still delighted 
in signing himself, ‘Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 
Although engaged in original scientific research 
that often occupied him fifteen hours a day, 
there never was a time in his life when he was 
too busy to lay aside his microscope or his pen 
in order that he might teach the humblest 
worker in his laboratory or take charge of his 
regular classes. Moreover, he never begrudged 
the time so used, but regarded his work in 
science and writing as subordinate to his work 
of teaching. He would turn to his hearers with 


. the same enthusiasm when teaching a thing the 


thousandth time that he did when presenting it 
for the first time. An observer of Agassiz’s 
teaching of younger classes of pupils has writ- 
ten, “There was no tedium in the class. Agas- 
siz’s lively, clear, and attractive method of 
teaching awakened their powers of observation 
and to some extent at least opened permanent 
sources of enjoyment.” Always vividly alive, 
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always interested, always friendly, never dul] 
always happily communicative, and always pro. 
foundly convinced of the charm and value of 
knowledge — such was the personality of the 
great Agassiz in the schoolroom. 

Of course, not every teacher can have the 
personality of a Montessori, a Copeland, or ap 
Agassiz, but every teacher can develop a teach. 
ing personality of constantly growing power and 
attractiveness. 


Interest as a Starting Point 


One of the chief services of personality in the 
schoolroom is that of arousing interest in the 
pupils, in making them like the school, and so in 
holding them steadily to the great work oj 
getting an education. All know that when pupik 
like the teacher they are inclined to take an 
interest in what the teacher teaches. Here is a 
case in point: Laura Rountree Smith, well. 
known author of charming child stories, once 
related that a little girl met her on the street 
and said to her, “O, Miss Smith, we are study. 
ing germs in school. Don’t you know I just 
love germs, don’t you!” That teacher had the 
wit and enthusiasm to make germs fascinating 
to a child. That is schoolroom personality in 
action. And the interest so generated is ‘the 
foundation of all learning in the schools. 

And, this interest on the part of the pupil is 
not a thing that can be assumed or demanded, 
It is something that must be achieved. Henry 
Suzzallo says of this interest: “The parent and 
the attendance officer, reénforced by the police 
power of the state, can guarantee only one 


thing, the physical presence of the child atf 
school. It is left to the teacher to insure his § 


mental attendance by a sound appeal to his ac- 
tive interests.” 

Records show that over four millions of boys 
and girls in the elementary grades annually drop 
out of school never to return. We know that the 
best interests, not merely of these boys and 
girls, but of economic, industrial, and civic 
America are not served by this sort of educa- 
tion. Further than this. those who have investi- 
gated the matter have found that the majority 
of these pupils did not leave school because of 
economic pressure, but because they did not 
care to continue to go to school. That is, the 
schools, however high their standards might be, 
failed somehow to establish and hold the in- 
terests of these pupils. Surely here is a need for 
personality in the schoolroom. More than two 
thousand years ago Aristotle, pupil of Plato, 
and teacher of Alexander, said, ‘“‘The guest will 
judge better of the feast than the cook.” So, 
likewise, the pupil is going to be the judge of 
whether he likes what the school offers him well 
enough to accept it and to continue with it or 
not. Education must be “solid” like any other 
commodity. Pupils must be won, and nothing 
less than a teacher with personality can win and 
hold them. 


The Day of the High School 


This is the day of the high school in America, 
and the secondary school is doing a wonderful 
work in democratizing education, but even s0, 
the records of any high school will reveal an ap- 
palling list of those who drop out. There are, 0! 
course, many causes, economic and otherwise, 
operating to bring about this condition, but, 
when all these have been accounted for, there 
still stands the challenging fact that many, per 
haps a majority, of those who drop out do 9 
because they are not interested. The minds 0! 
these pupils are attracted to many things, but 
not spontaneously to the contents of textbooks. 
The x’s and y’s of algebra, Newton’s laws 0 
motion, and even the matchless lines of Shake- 
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speare’s plays are to many pupils but symbols 
associated with school drudgery. The strange 
things of this more or less abstract and alien 
world of books can be made real only through 
the ministration of the teacher and through the 
medium of the teacher’s personality. Means 
must be found to bridge the distance from the 
natural, everyday, social and material interests 
of the pupil, as we find him, to these new things 
which the schools would have him know. There 
is the tendency on the part of the pupil to fail 
to see the values in these things of the mind 
and soul, and also to become discouraged when 
the way becomes hard. And in many, many of 
such instances nothing save the understanding, 
liking, and persistent effort of a teacher who 
genuinely cares will hold such pupils in the 
schools. 

It is vital to the welfare of our people that 
the schools shall be attractive, that when pupils 
once come within their influence they shall wish 
to remain, and that this wish shall be so strong 
that nothing but the direst necessity will lead 
them to leave. The real test of a teacher is this 
attracting power, this holding power. There 
could be, in fact, no better criterion by which 
to employ and to promote teachers than this 
power to attract and to hold pupils. Here the 
schools must stand or fall, here the measure of 
the return on the money invested in teachers 
and schools is determined. The ‘“‘take-it-or- 
leave-it”’ attitude on the part of any teacher in 
any schoolroom is deadly. Education, we repeat, 
must be “sold” to the boys and girls of the 
schools through the medium of the teacher’s 
personality. The desire for the things of the 
school and education on the part of the pupil is 
the great desideratum. Every teacher needs to 
recall frequently the full sense of the old saying 
that you can lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink. Supply is nothing without 
demand. 


A Teacher’s Estimate 


Professor ‘Steve’? Gilman, himself a splendid 
example of what personality in the schoolroom 
at its best can mean, sent out over the radio a 
few years ago his conception of what personal- 
ity in the schoolroom may stand for. Every 
teacher who heard that message was richer for 
life for its hearing. Here are some of the things 
that he said: 

“A teacher of English literature, after his 
class was dismissed, stopped on the street to 
explain to one student the origin of certain 
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English words. One was from a Greek root, 
another from the French, another German, and 
so on. 

‘“‘A second boy joined the first, then several 
more, until all of the dismissed class of 27 sur- 
rounded the teacher, and, wonder of wonders, 
20 of them stayed around as though set in con- 
crete, for an hour while the enthusiast for Eng- 
lish of the fourteenth century described with 
animation the way our language was built up. 
His eyes glowed, his ardor was infectious, his 
knowledge was profound, his skill marvelous. 

‘“Every one of those boys and girls was that 
day late for dinner, but they went home inocu- 
lated with something that they never had be- 
fore — a taste for philology, a desire to pursue 
a scientific study into the origins of our native 
tongue. That’s what I call inspirational teach- 
ing. 

‘When I was about 16, I walked up this hill 
with several farm and city boys to see about 
entering the University. We all had the same 
friendly welcome from a wonderful teacher. 
There might have been 20 of us, and 18 or 19 
of the number never forgot the thrill of the 
great Greek professor’s mildly expressed but 
sincere welcome. 

‘‘We came under the spell of a great human- 
ist with something in him — what was it? No 
one can tell with any definiteness, but our great 
spiritual leaders have had it, our statesmen have 
it, the greatest football coaches have it, the 
greatest military leaders have it, innumerable 
town and country teachers of the past had it, 
some teachers yet have it. 

“One or two of that country-boy crowd that 
September day long ago in front of what is now 
Bascom Hall did not need the touch on the 
shoulder, the wonder-working personality of the 
leader and exploiter of education. One or two 
of the group may have sneered at the human 
touch, and adopted a severe, superior intellec- 
tual attitude. The one or two out of 20 did not 
need the inspirational note. The 18 or 19 out of 
the 20 did. 

‘For 45 years those of us who survive have 
cherished the attitude, manner, and very 
words — the inspirational element —of the 
teacher who lit the fire and with wonderful 
skill, adapted to each of us, fanned the flicker- 
ing flame of desire.” 

Teaching is personality molding personality 
to wiser and larger living, and riches of person- 
ality in the teacher is the greatest gift that can 
come to any schoolroom. 


Radio Education 


- [I—The Local Uses of the Radio 
E. D. Jarvis, Ft. Recovery, Ohio 


Some of the uses to which the radio has been 
put by local schools in various school districts, 
seem to be almost as important as the original 
purposes which caused the installation of re- 
ceiving instruments. Indeed, a few principals 
and superintendents are of the opinion that the 
local uses are of more value than any schedule 
of radio lessons developed thus far. 

For the purpose of discussion these local uses 
are grouped so far as possible: 


School “Home” Uses 


I. The use of the microphone inside the school 
building or in one school system: 

1. The principal or administrative head of 
the school may save much of his time by: 

@) Making most of his announcements 
through the microphone, without the loss of 
time necessitated in shifting all classes to an 
auditorium. 

b) Making announcements at the most op- 
portune moments or when they will be psycho- 
ogically effective. Perhaps a boy, or group of 


boys, has been seen taking some reckless chance 
in crossing the street, or in meddling with some 
school equipment of a dangerous sort, or in 
driving his car at a dangerous rate of speed on 
slippery roads. The time to remedy such a situ- 
ation is immediately following the occurrence. 
It should not be necessary to wait until a con- 
venient time. 

c) For arousing interest in worthy school 
campaigns such as ticket sales, traffic organiza- 
tions, encouraging attendance, decreasing tardi- 
ness, etc. 

d) For giving notice of fire drills. 

2. The music of the school band, choral 
clubs, solos, or group selections, may be broad- 
cast to any or all classrooms. 

3. The best essays, oral reports, and best 
readers may display their abilities and achieve- 
ments under more desirable circumstances than 
those usually necessary. Talks by presidents of 
classes and other student leaders, may be given 
with a minimum of disturbance. 

4. Some instruction by teachers of the local 
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system can very well be given, such as spelling 
lessons, arithmetic drills, etc., assuring: progress 
of a uniform nature and affording a steady cor- 
relation of results. 

5. Assembly programs can be entirely pro- 
duced via the microphone. Local speakers oi 
importance may even sit at their desks in their 
own offices and broadcast to the children, if 
they find it impossible to get away at the time 
of the program. Outside men of prominence 
coming in without sufficient advance notice may 
be given the chance to speak to the pupils with- 
out upsetting the regular school routine. 

6. The principal or supervisor may give 
check-up tests and make surveys of a given 
subject with the minimum of effort — and the 
maximum of standardization. 

7. Morning exercises may be simplified and 
vitalized by teachers taking turns in leading 
them. 


Entertainment Possibilities 


ll. The use of air programs for entertainment. 
1. During the noon hour when pupils remain 
to eat their dinners, a pleasant aid to digestion 
and a means for diverting what often proves to 
be destructive energy, is available in musical 
or other entertaining programs. The same use 
may be made at other leisure periods during 
intermission, before and after school. 

2. The teachers may be supplied with pleas- 
ant and nerve-resting entertainment during 
their leisure time. 

3. The radio may fill many minutes which 
have ever progressed slowly — such as the time 
intervening between the hour a meeting has 
been scheduled to start, and when it actually 
starts. It will form an easy means of entertain- 
ment, a pleasant background for such adult 
school gatherings as parent-teacher meetings, 
farm meetings, civic-league meetings, etc. 

4. It assists in opening and closing the regu- 
lar assembly periods. 

5. It provides amusement during school so- 
cial functions, such as parties, plays, and may 
even help to quiet a disorderly crowd at a 
basketball game. 

6. The radio provides the necessary or desir- 
able music during the showing of an educational 
picture. 


Special Occasions 


III. The equipment may be used for special 
occasions of great importance. 

Recent important events are suggestive of the 
type of occasions which are most useful for 
school reception: 

1. The inauguration of the President and 
speeches which are made by him at other na- 
tional affairs. 

2. The inauguration of the Governor and 
other speeches made by him. 

. MacDonald’s welcome at New York. 
The funeral of Chief Justice Taft. 

The talk of Commander Byrd. 

The Ohio River Celebration. 

The London Naval Conference. 

Great symphony concerts. 

. Special holiday programs, such as Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Thanksgiving, etc. 

10. Listening to great men whose names 
have a significance in history, such as the King 
of England, Marconi, etc. 

11. Arrival of the Europa. 

12. Accounts of the Graf Zeppelin’s flight, 
etc. 

IV. Instructional Programs. 

In addition to these last-mentioned uses, 
which are all instructional in nature, there are 
other more definitely instructional programs 
that have been used, such as: 

1. Current-events talks. 

2. The broadcasting of college debates. 

3. The use of educational programs occur- 
ring during and outside of school hours. The 

(Concluded on Page 108) 
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Present Problems of School Legislation 


HE season of the year has arrived when educators throughout the 

country are turning their attention to the consideration of new 
school laws. The legislatures of some thirty-odd states will convene dur- 
ing the earlier part of the year 1931 and include in their deliberations 
the subject of the needs in the field of popular education. 

The volume of new school laws to be proposed, and old laws to be 
amended, will probably be larger this year than they have been at any 
previous time. This will, in part, be due to the fact that state educa- 
tional departments have applied themselves with greater thoroughness 
to their task and to the greater interest manifested on the part of state 
educational associations in the matter of school legislation. 

Both, the state departments and the state educational associations, 
have realized with great force the defects and shortcomings of the pres- 
ent laws, and are clearer as to the educational gaps that must be filled, 
and as to the general tightening up of the administrative machinery that 
must be engaged in. | 

To this end the National Educational Association comes forward 
with an illuminating series of bibliographies covering the several phases 
of school legislation likely to receive consideration. The association, too, 
summarizes these, in the order of their interest and importance, as 
follows: 

“(1) How may state tax systems be revised so as to secure adequate 
school revenue? This includes such factors as a larger taxing unit, cen- 
tralized tax administration, improved assessment bases, and indirect 
taxes. (2) How may state school aid be extended and distributed so as 
to provide good schools throughout the state? (3) How may teaching 
be improved by establishing a teacher retirement system and how 
may retirement systems already in operation be placed on a sound 
basis? (4) How may school efficiency be increased by enlarging the 
local unit for school control? (5) How may the standards of teacher 
preparation be raised through better certification laws and regulations?” 

It needs no argument to support the belief that the subject of school 
finance will lead all others, and that substantially the bulk of school 
legislation will, in a greater or lesser degree, hinge upon the problem 
of adequate school revenue. The apportionment of school support be- 
tween district and district, for instance, primarily involves considera- 
tion of the sources of revenue. An equitable state equalization of school 
support is wholly predicated upon an adequate income. 

While the enlargement of the local school unit is primarily directed 
in the interest of greater efficiency, we find here, too, that the matter 
of financing is involved. Efficiency in school administration rests not 
only upon an adequate financial support, but also upon the wise expen- 
diture of the dollar. With the prevailing business depression the aver- 
age legislator will think in terms of rigid economy as well as in terms 
of increased efficiency. Other subjects, such as the matter of teachers’ 
retirement funds, teachers’ tenure, teachers’ certification, and the like, 
will also come under the scrutiny of the legislatures. 

The educators who go forward to meet the lawmakers, engage in 
legislative combats, and grapple with the problem of better school laws, 
must not only be prepared to meet the financial issue, but to deal with 
the same in a comprehensive manner. At every turn they must be clear 
as to the increased costs to the public involved in this, that or the other 
piece of legislature. . 

Even more important, in our judgment, is a comprehensive grasp of 
what constitute the sources of revenue; namely, the elements of tax- 
ation. The schoolmaster cannot be expected to be a tax expert, but 
when the legislator seeks to dispose of a better school-support measure 
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by saying “if you want more money tell us where to get it!” he mug 
stand ready to discuss the problem of taxation. 

And why not? The educator who champions the cause of bette, 
schools, and who argues for better administrative machinery, can readily 
master the principles of taxation. He can satisfy himself as to moder 
methods of tax administration, note defects as well as virtues, and the 
possibility of discovering new sources of revenue. In any debate on the 
subject between legislator and schoolmaster the latter ought to be a 
well equipped as the former. 

In recent years there have come to the surface a gratifying number 
of educators throughout the country who have manifested an intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies of taxation and who with a masterfy| 
clearness have gone to the very bottom of the question of school Sup. 
port. They are able to cope with every phase of an all-important subject, 

The momentum which the public schools have attained must be con. 
tinued in periods of depression as well as in periods of prosperity. The 
enterprise and energy of the American schoolmaster, coupled with the 
aspirations of the general public for a school system that is highly 
efficient and serviceable, suggests legislation that will not only maintain 
but add to the prestige, strength, and beneficence of the nation’s system 
of popular education. 


Public Criticism and School Administration 


HE average board of education, as a rule, is not much disturbed 

over the small backyard gossip about school affairs or about the 
persons connected with the school system, which afflicts every com. 
munity. Its members are inclined, however, to become restive when its 
policies are publicly attacked and when its motives are questioned. 

The newspaper editor who is desirous of relieving himself of a grouch, 
frequently finds the local school system a convenient point of attack. 
There is always something that can be criticized without the danger 
of a successful comeback. The newspaper, like the auctioneer, has the 
last word, and woe to him who attempts to tell the editor where t 
get off at. 

But an editor may have moments when he is rational and com: 
placent, and when he discusses things with a remarkable spirit o/ 
fairness. Thus the editor of Sharon, Pa. Herald recently said: 

“If school costs are high, school officials are extravagant. If costs 
are low, with a resulting iower standard of education, the officials lack 
vision. If a superintendent exercises authority within his sphere, he is 
autocratic. If he does not, he is held inefficient and lacking the courage 


of his convictions. If schools are run wholly in the interests of pupik,f 


with a cold shoulder to appeals for special favors or without considera: 
tion of factional interests, they acquire the enmity of all factions. 

“If young people of a community do not measure up on conduct 4 
otherwise to as many different standards as there are people, it could 
not be any negative influence in the community, it is the schools. 

“If the youth of the community, bubbling over with life and energy, 
display more pep than we can recall possessing when we were young 
it is the fault of the disciplinary methods of the school. If there is @ 
wave of crime or petty thievery in a community, it is the fault of edu: 
cation. If the scholarship of the young people of a community is lov, 
it cannot be a dozen distracting influences that make concentration 01 
schoolwork difficult, it is the fault of the school instruction. If home: 
work is assigned to keep less energetic students up to grade, the schook 
are driving the young people too hard and impairing health. If schook 
make provision for health and recreation in their educational program. 
they are indulging in fads and going beyond the legitimate sphere 0 
activity of the schools.” 

Then the editor submits the following: “It is a strange paradox tha! 
people know more about how a school system should be conductel 
than any other single project. Being public institutions supported by 
public moneys, they hold public interest and attention. It is right tha! 
they should. A school system bears much the same relation to a com 
munity as the only child of a family does to its near relatives. Mat) 
a child has been deprived of its initiative and its opportunity fo 
development because it has been subjected to too much guidance b) 
many interested relatives. 

“The school is concerned with the scholastic accomplishments of tht 
young people. It is concerned with their conduct in and out of schoo 
It is concerned with their physical well-being. It is concerned wit) 
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their moral standards. It is concerned with inclinations, interests, and 
activities of its respective groups. It alone cannot be expected to over- 
come all negative influences. It cannot make void hereditary influences. 
It cannot furnish ability where ability does not exist. It cannot detect 
all personal characteristics where mass education is necessary. It can- 
not eliminate evil tendencies strongly embedded through heredity, en- 
vironment, or unwholesome influences.” 

If the schoolmaster said all these things, the public would imagine 
that he was on the defensive, and had to say them in order to hold his 
own. It is therefore refreshing to see an editor, who represents the 
general public rather than the school official, awaken to the limitations 
as well as to the possibilities of a modern school system. 


The Training of School Janitors, Engineers, 
and Custodians 


T needs no argument that in the management of a modern school 

structure a higher order of efficiency must be exacted on the part of 
the janitor-engineer. While every school building, large or small, requires 
attention in the direction of cleanliness and common care, it follows 
nevertheless, that a modern structure with its elaborate and at times 
complicated equipment, calls for more than an ordinary house care- 
taker. It demands the trained janitor-engineer. 

This fact has come into greater recognition with the evolution of 
what might be termed modern school architecture. The need of trained 
school custodians has found expression in articles which have appeared 
in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaRpD JOURNAL in recent years dealing with 
the janitor-engineer service. Books dealing with the subject have also 
been devised. 

In presenting the argument why special training should be accorded 
to the janitor-engineer-custodian, John Absalom Garber, a student of 
the subject says: 

“There is probably no other governmental position of equal respon- 
sibility filled by appointees so entirely lacking in technical training and 
oversight as in the case of school janitors. As a consequence, most of 
our school janitor service is haphazard. Even among the better class 
of janitors, the work is usually done by rule-of-thumb methods, and 
such methods are sure to break down whenever there is a change in 
conditions. 

“If school boards, superintendents, principals, teachers, parents, and 
janitors themselves can be led to understand and appreciate the im- 
portance of the janitor as a responsible school officer, and can be shown 
wherein the service should be improved and the methods by which 
this may be accomplished, it is believed that a valuable service will 
have been rendered to the cause of public education.” 

In recognition of this conclusion school authorities in different sec- 
tions of the country have provided classes in which instructions on 
the janitor-engineer service are given. The board of education of Minne- 
apolis has afforded training to its school custodians for the past four- 
teen years through the conduct of summer classes. 

There can be no doubt that such training directed to the subject of 
school housekeeping, maintenance and management of a structure, and 
to the matter of heating and ventilating, and the general care of appa- 
tatus and equipment can only make for economy and efficiency. 


The Unit Question in School Administration 


UCH has been heard in recent years as to the unit that shall 

insure the best results in the administration of a modern school 
system. Will a larger unit serve better than the smaller? On the other 
hand, are there any advantages in the smaller unit? 

As far as the city-school systems are concerned the question of a unit 
of government is fixed. The smaller communities which lie in suburbs 
of the larger usually prefer to remain intact. The residents are frequent- 
ly made up of a class of men who conduct their business affairs in the 
city and live in the village. They are, as a rule, able to maintain a good 
school system. 

The question, as it has revealed itself before legislative bodies and 
educational councils, touches the rural districts where the ambition has 
been to provide all the advantages which go with large, well-financed, 
well-organized, and well-manned school systems. Thus, the tendency 
has been to bring an entire county under one unit of school adminis- 
tration, and equalize the tax ability between the several integral parts, 
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and the same time centralize the government of the several districts 
into one. 

Where the tendency toward the unification has been combated it 
has been upon the grounds that immediate contact is destroyed, and 
that thereby local initiative and responsibility suffers interference. The 
rural school-board member does not want to surrender his immediate 
contact with and control of the school in his district. Such contact and 
control has become a part of his citizenship and his patriotism and love 
of country. 

Where the county unit plan has gone into operation the district has 
gained more than it has lost. A more equitable regulation of the finan- 
cial support has followed. In point of service the taxpayer has received 


_more for his money. The district has been relieved from some of the 


evils which have beset those who live in isolation and exclusiveness. 
Those who, after due trial and experience, testify most favorably as 
to the utility of the county unit. “I am completely sold on the advan- 
tage of the county district for the administration of public schools,” 
says C. E. Compton, superintendent of Two Harbors, Minnesota. He 
points out that under the larger unit, higher professional talent is ob- 
tained and better supervision is assured. The small school gives way 
to the larger and better-equipped, organized, and administered unit. 
The school legislation of the future will contemplate even to a greater 
degree the benefits to be achieved through the enlargement of the 
administrative unit, and the centralization of control and management. 
The district system must give way to the county unit. That is inevitable. 


Another Phase of the Superintendent’s tenure 


HE school superintendent of high standing, who has under con- 

sideration a new position, is primarily concerned with the attitude 
and personnel of the board of education. Will it support projects and 
departures designed to strengthen and promote the school system? Is 
that attitude such as to place a proper estimate upon professional lead- 
ership? Finally, will that leadership be allowed to remain in office long 
enough to accomplish results? 

When the board of education of Springfield, Illinois, last spring, cast 
about for a school superintendent, it was found that the number of 
desirable applicants was a meager one. Good men usually are not foot- 
loose. They are reasonably satisfied where they are, and will not change, 
unless better opportunities are afforded. True, the small-town superin- 
tendent is ready to accept a large-town superintendency. That is as it 
should be, and therefore, quite laudable. But, the transfers from one 
big town to another are not so frequent. 

When the Springfield board of education was in the midst of its search 
for a school superintendent, the editor of the Springfield Journal spoke 
up and said: 

“Why is it that the big fellows do not apply for the Springfield job? 
The field is inviting and the salary is attractive. Springfield is a good 
city in which to live and well enough known that good work in this city 
is recognized and rewarded with even better opportunities. 

“Men in the first rank in education do not apply for the Springfield 
job because they do not care to sign a one-year contract. By the time a 
new man gets his work organized and has a program mapped out, he 
must start worrying whether he is to be reémployed for another term. 

“Tf, at the end of one year, he does not have the schools functioning 
perfectly, an impatient school board of changing personnel may give 
him the ‘gate.’ Athletic directors are signed for three years that they 
may have a chance to install and perfect a system. Results are expected, 
not immediately, but eventually. Is not a superintendent of all the 
schools entitled to the same period of trial? First, the board of educa- 
tion must find a man indubitably qualified for the important post. Then 
deal fairly with him. Give him an opportunity to show what he has. 
Unless the system is stabilized, the schools cannot function properly 
and the losers are the children of the city.” 

This states the case clearly. There must be a reasonable assurance 
in the matter of tenure of service. The supercautious board member 
may hold that the superintendent who can be dropped at the end of 
a year will strive to render good service. On the other hand, the uncer- 
tainty of tenure may make for a supercautious superintendent. The 
educational leader who stands ready to accept a new position may also 
be trusted with a three-year contract. His prestige and past experience 
must afford the assurance, which the board must have, that he will 
measure up to the requirements of his office. 








In the early part of October opinion was almost 
unanimous that bonds would move to higher 
prices. This, of course, would mean lower interest 
rates. During the first week of October this opin- 
ion was expressed by a great many competent 
authorities. Very soon thereafter bond prices be- 
gan to run into difficulties, and the general move- 
ment throughout the month of October was down. 
rather than up. The net result of all of this was 
that our index of bond prices actually rose during 
the month of October. 





TABLE I. 


The average net interest rate of all school bonds 
sold during the month of October was 4.29 per 
cent. This compares with the rate of 4.25 per cent 
for the month of September. We did not expect, 
of course, any upward or downward movement to 
be consistently in one direction all the time. It 


is difficult enough to estimate whether the general ° 


movement will be up or down, without attempting 
to predict other slight variations within that move- 
ment. The fact. though, that bond interest rates 
rose, even though very slightly, during the month 
of October when there seemed to be such adequate 
reasons for them going in the other direction. 


TABLE II. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 
1. School bonds during the month! of October $ 10,765,000 
2. All municipal securities sold during the year 
OR GS so reapecancdecesigicumrnenninies ictasats 1,187,000,000 
. All school bonds outstanding (estimated). 3,272,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 
(estimated) Prctha ; 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 
(Quotation the middle of November) 


ws 


3.644% 
4.266, 


2 29¢ 
3.22% 


1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining 
the yield on some of the issues. 


raises an unusual situation. As a matter of fact. 
the explanation, or at least one explanation, is 
probably quite simple. Better bond prices were 
predicted with the assumption that the stock mar- 
ket would move within relatively slight ranges, 
perhaps either rising or declining slowly. There 
was little reason to think that the stock market 
would absorb a large amount of money. Instead 
of behaving in this manner, the stock market dur- 
ing the month of October went through what would 
be called a fairly radical decline. This reached 
such an extent that it unsettled confidence in the 
bond market temporarily, and instead of buying 
bonds, people have largely refrained from buying 
anything. 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 
All Public 
and 
Year School Municipal Private Year Municipal 
1929 230* 14éz* 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 
1922 237 1,101 4.313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3,634 1920 5.42 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9,984 1917 4.58 
1916 70 457 5,032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5,275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 


1By special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 





1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


The whole movement illustrates, again, the ex- 
treme difficulty of trying to estimate any length 
of time in advance what is going to happen in our 
financial markets. It makes it almost necessary 
that schoolmen have available not only adequate 
information of general trends, but also some facil- 
ity for getting very quick and adequate informa- 
tion right up to the minute. This, of course, does 
not decrease the value of the information giving 
the general trends of bond prices, but simply means 
that this information should be supplemented. It 








DURING THE MONTH 

is obvious that without the discussion of the more 
fundamental movements, any specific information 
would be largely meaningless. Following the gen- 
eral trends should save school boards many mil- 


TABLE IV. Average Yield of Lea: Term Federal 


Government Bonds' 


Month Rate Year Rate ¢ 
1930 

Nov. 3.38" 

Oct. 2.35" 

Sept. 3.37 1928 3.437 
Aug. 3.38 1927 3.464 
July 3.37 1926 3.544 
June woe 1925 3.797 
May 3.41 1924 4.010 
April 3.46 1923 4.298 
March 3.40 1922 4.301 
Feb. 3.50 

Jan. 3.51 

1929 

Dec. 3.46 


Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin 
“Not final. 


lions of dollars, but there are, undoubtedly, small 
additional savings that could be made by supple- 
menting this information. 

The necessity of this constant watching of the 
bond market is well illustrated by the action of 
New York City. A sixty-million-dollar bond issue 
had been planned. When it was announced, many 
people thought a record price would be obtained 
for the issue. Conditions changed so_ rapidly 
within a few weeks that a part of the issue was 
not offered at all, and the part that was offered 
failed to bring the price expected. This was a 
quick and very satisfactory adjustment to a rap- 
idly changing situation. Of course, it is quite true 
that the city would have saved a large amount of 
money and received a very much better price than 
it would have a year ago. Sometimes the question 
is not whether prices are better than they were 
a year ago, or even six months ago, but whether 
this is the best price that could reasonably be 
expected within the time limits that the money 
must be obtained. 

Even considering the change of the general 
direction of the bond market, some school-bond 
issues were sold during the month of October at 
very remarkable rates. One issue was sold at the 
astounding rate of 3.53 per cent. I suggested, in 
a recent issue, that sometime in the next few 
months some district is almost certain to sell bonds 
at the rate of 3.50 per cent. When that time comes, 
we will be justified in saying “bonds are low again.” 
From all that has been said regarding the change 
in bond rates during October, it would be very 
unwise to assume that this meant a permanent 
change of direction. One of the most competent 
authorities in Wall Street has recently said, “The 
underlying economic factors will continue fully as 
favorable to higher bond values as at any time 
in recent months.” As long as money stays at the 
phenominally low levels of recent weeks, and 
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What Happened to School-Bond Prices? 


Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York City 





TABLE V. Security Prices and Yields! 
Average Price of Average Price Average Yield 9 
404 Stocks of 60 ; 


_ (1926 Average=100) 60Bonds  High-Grade Bond; 
19; 

Nov. 426.3" 99.4* 4+.44* 
Oct. 127.6* 99.8* 4.42* 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
June 152.8 98,2 4.53 
May 170.5 97.9 4.54 
April 181.0 97.9 4.54 
March 172.4 97.8 4.55 
Feb. 166.5 96.4 4.65 
Jan. 156.3 96.5 4.64 
1929 

Dec. 153.8 96.5 4.64 


TAs reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
special permission. 
*Not final. 


Used by 


barring too great an unsettlement in general bug. 
ness conditions, there is every reason to expect 
bond prices, over a period of time, to work ty 
better levels. This means, of course, even lowe 
interest rates in the future. 

Table IV shows the trend of interest rates of 
long-term Federal Government bonds during re. 
cent years and more recent months. It will bk 
noticed that the general tendency is toward lower 
yields. There is no reason to think this movement 
is over. 

Table V shows the trend of security prices. The 
great drop during the month of October will b 





noticed. That decline continued throughout the 
entire month, and November saw even _ lower 
levels. Brokers’ loans have reached the lowes 


level in several years. This means, of course, rek- 
tively little money tied up in the stock market 
This, in turn, is a good indication for improved 
prices of bonds. 


TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926= 100) 
All com- Building All com- Buildin; 


Month modities Materials Year modities  Materie 
1930 

Nov. 83.9* 85.9* 

Oct. 84.1* 86.1* 

Sept. 84.2 86.4° 1928 97.7 93.) 
Aug. 84.0 87.4 1927 95.4 93 
July 84.0 88.9 1926 100.0 100. 
June 86.8 90.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
May 89.1 92.9 1924 98.1 1023 
April 90.7 94.7 1923 100.6 108.’ 
March 90.8 95.4 

Feb. 92.1 95.7 

Jan. 93.4 96.2 

1929 

Dec. 94.2 96.2 


*Not final. 





Table VI shows that the declining movement 
of prices has not completely exhausted itself. The 
rate of decline has, undoubtedly, slowed up an 
prices may tend to drift for some months. It i 
highly improbable that there will be any sustainei 
strength in commodity price in the weeks that le 
immediately ahead. This, of course, means favor 
able buying opportunities for school-building com- 
struction and other items. With relatively favor 
able interest rates and unusually favorable build 
ing material costs, there is much to be said fo 
considering school construction at this time. 


4 Saginaw, Mich. The board of education hw 
awarded contracts for two elementary schools, t 
be completed at a cost of $58,000 and $138,000 rt 
spectively. The erection of these buildings com 
pletes the elementary-school-building program 0 
the board. During the past two years, six ek 
mentary schools have been erected, following tl 
recommendations of a city-wide building study. 


¢ Summit, N. J. The school board is erectint 
two school buildings, at a cost of approximatel 
$300,000. The schools have been carefully plannet 
with modern facilities, and will be provided wit 
the best of furniture and equipment. 

¢ Owing to the fact that the finances of th 
Urbana, IIl., school system were tied up in litigt 
tion, the teachers were paid their salaries ® 
interest-bearing warrants. The merchants have & 
cepted these warrants at face value. 
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In the “Gym”. - 
in the Shop... 


in the Cafeteria 
BLOX -ON-END 


Leading School Architects are specifying Bloxon- 
end Floors for the country’s best educational insti- 
tutions more and more—because tests have proved 
that no other flooring material fulfills the ex- 
acting requirements and needs of schools as does 
Bloxonend. 


—In the gymnasium it is the ideal floor, for its 
end-grain construction eliminates splinters and its 
smooth, handsome surface is unusually resilient 
but fast. It is inherently non-slip but can be made 
slippery for dancing if desired. 
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The City College, Baltimore, Md., another 
of the many leading schools and universities 
where Bloxonend is daily proving its superi- 
ority in gymnasiums , shops and cafeterias. 
Buckler & Fenhagen, Architects. 


—lIn the shops, Bloxonend largely absorbs sound 
and vibration so often caused by the power ma- 
chines. Then, too, the tough fiber ends of the 
wood provide a sure footing and withstand the 
hardest usage without becoming uneven. 


—lIn the cafeteria it affords a quiet, comfortable, 
easy-to-keep-clean surface. For other school areas 
such as auditoriums and corridors, Bloxonend is 
far superior to ordinary flooring materials. 

We will be pleased to send you our illustrated, in- 
formative booklet FREE, upon your request. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities — See Sweet’s. 







Bloxonend is made of Southern 
Pine with the tough end grain up. 
It comes in 8 ft. lengths with the 
blocks dovetailed endwise onto 
baseboards. 


-END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 
Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 
Gymnasiums in the country’s best 
schools. 
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Even When Wet 


> WASHINGION 
EACORRESPONDEN 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S. Bureau of Education 
The White House Conference on Child Health 


The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection met in Washington, November 19 
to 22, 1930, when the members of the various com- 
mittees, together with delegates of interested or- 
ganizations, gave consideration to the reports. The 
conference was created by President Hoover 
shortly after his inauguration, to study the present 
status of the health and well-being of children in 
the United States, to report what is being done 
for their health, and to recommend steps to be 
taken to improve present work. 

A planning committee was appointed of 27 men 
and women whose national interests were closely 
related to the various phases on child health and 
protection. It developed the plans for the national 
study, to include surveys of all the facts and con- 
ditions which relate to the well-being of the child. 
The work was divided into four major sections, 
each of which was divided into subsections. As 
the work progressed the membership in committees 
and subcommittees constantly grew till it reached 
over 1,200 persons. 

The combined reports of all the committees con- 
tain approximately 180,000 words. An abstract 
containing 18,000 words was prepared for the meet- 
ing. A summary of recommendations was given to 
the public in a radio address by the Chairman of 
the Conference, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at the close of the meeting. 

One of the four sections of the conference was 
on the work of the schools—public, parochial, and 
private—in child health education. Its report 
summarized what is now being done in child health 
under the headings: Medical inspection, medical 
care, dental inspection and treatment, school 
nurses, curriculum of health education, nutrition 
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Shower Room Floors 


Can Be Non-Slip 
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aT room floors can have the many well-known advay, 
tages of tile without the necessity of using troublesome mats 


prevent slipping. Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile offers a safe, sup 


footing even when wet. Its safety is permanent, too—proof agains 
years and years of the heaviest traffic. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


education, and mental hygiene. The Conference 
adopted recommendations for the extension and 
improvement of these types of work. 

American Council on Intellectual Cooperation 


An educational organization has been created, 
known as the “American Council on Intellectual 
Coodperation.” It is a United States branch of the 
Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Codpera- 
tion, created by the sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence held in Havana in 1928. This Inter-American 
Institute held its first meeting in Havana in Febru- 
ary, 1920, with official delegates from all of the 
American republics. Now steps are being taken 
to organize in each republic, local councils similar 
to the one just organized in the United States. 

One of the first and principal works to be under- 
taken is the promotion of the exchange of students 
and professors of the various countries of North, 
Central, and South America. The headquarters will 


-be in Washington, D. C., at the office of the Execu- 


tive Secretary of the American Council, Dr. James 
B. Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

The American Council of Intellectual Codpera- 
tion is comprised of 55 members, with an execu- 
tive committee to perform the usual functions of 
such a committee. The executive committee, which 
met in Washington, took steps toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a permanent head- 
quarters. It elected Dr. Scott as executive secre- 
tary, and the secretary of the Department of the 
Interior as chairman. The members are: Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College; 
Dr. Isiah Bowman, director, American Geograph- 
ical Society of New York; Dr. William John 
Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education; Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. 
Ellen F. Pendleton, president of Wellesley College; 
and Dr. James Brown Scott. 

State Lists of Illiterates 

The National Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 
will sponsor a resolution to be offered in the open- 
ing of the next session of Congress, which con- 
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venes December 1, which would authorize the 
Federal Census Bureau to furnish the names and 
addresses of illiterates to the proper state officials 
for confidential use in their campaign to reduce 
illiteracy. The National Committee feels that it 
is imperative that the school authorities of the 
states have this information for the purpose of 
carrying out their function of educating illiterates. 
An opinion of the Attorney General that the new 
law for census prohibits the director of the census 
bureau from giving out such information now, has 
made this procedure necessary. 


School Building to Relieve Unemployment 


The district commissioners have approved a pro- 
gram of immediate action in the construction of 
two school buildings, and an athletic field at one 
of the senior high schools, to assist in the relief 
of the unemployment situation. Such action will 
assist in the relief of the unemployed, and wil 
prove an economy to the district, as building costs 
are considerably lower, due to the economic situa- 
tion, than they have been for some time. Good 
authorities place them at from 10 to 20 per cent 
lower than a year ago. 

Educational Committee on Radio 

The Advisory Committee on Education by 
Radio, which met in Chicago recently, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Conference on Radio and Education rec- 
ommends that the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation to permanently and exclusively j 
assign to educational institutions, and government 
educational agencies, a minimum of 15 per cent of 
all radio broadcasting channels which are or may 
become available to the United States.” 

They have published a pamphlet, available 
through the U. S. Office of Education, which re- 
ports the extent of educational broadcasting, here 
and in foreign countries, with a discussion of its 
value and future. Among the questions discussed 
are the assumption of responsibility for educa- 
tional broadcasting by the Federal Government, 
the attitude of educational broadcasters to the 
commercial firms, and suitable subjects and effec- 
tive methods. 
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Atright: A quiet, comfortable floor of 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum in the 
Law Library of the University of Ari- 
zona, installed by McLaughlin Fur- 
niture Co., Tucson, Arizona, Author- 
ized Contractor of Bonded Floors. 


Below: The splendidly equipped 
Law Building of the University of 
Arizona. Architect: Roy Place. 
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1 at one less) than the hard, noise-promoting floors it supersedes. 
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a F . O O R S vantages and costs of using Bonded Floors of Sealex material. 
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MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Davis-Pearce Co., Architects 


Donovan Universal 
Awning Type Windows 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for the 
modern needs of school buildings. Recommended 
and in wide use to meet lighting and ventilating 
requirements. Sturdy, attractive and economical. | 


Complete information sent on request 
UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








4 The attorney general of Nebraska, C. A. Sor- 
ensen, has advised school boards that they may 
not legally dismiss a teacher on account of her 
religion. But, he ruled, it is under no legal obliga- 
tion to employ or reémploy a teacher unsatisfac- 
tory “because of her religion or any other reason 
or no reason.” 

Even though the teacher’s contract might pro- 
vide in broad terms that the board could dismiss a 
teacher at any time with or without cause, Mr. 
Sorensen held that “if the teacher could show that 
her religion induced her dismissal, she would be 
entitled to the relief authorized by law for wrong- 
ful discharge from employment.” ‘A public-school 
teacher,” he explained, “cannot by word, sign, act, 
or garb consciously or unconsciously impart her 
religious creed to the pupils. The teacher in the 
public schools of Nebraska is under an affirmative 
legal duty to refrain from imparting her religion 
to her pupils.” 

4 The supreme court of the state of Washington 
has recently rendered a decision in the case of 
Hattie Sanborn against the retirement fund, revers- 
ing an opinion of the Thurston county superior 
court, which granted her a disability annuity, and 
has sustained the action of the board of trustees 
who denied her application for a disability annuity 
on the ground that she was not a contributing 
member of the retirement fund. 

The ruling establishes the precedent that, in 
order to be entitled to retirement or disability 
benefits of the fund, one must be a contributing 
member up to the time of application for such 
retirement or disability annuity. 

RECENT DECISIONS 
School Lands and Funds 

A matriculation charge cannot be imposed as a 
condition to admission of children to a_ public 
school which forms part of the general school sys- 
tem (Ga. constitution, art. 8, §1, par. 1, as amended 


by the Ga. acts of 1911, p. 46)—Moore v. Brin- tion, art. 10, §26).—Richardson v. Gregg, 2% 


son, 154 Southeastern reporter 141, Ga. Pacific reporter 190, Okla. 
A public school, discriminating between children 
paying a matriculation fee and children not paying Teachers 
a fee, violates the Georgia constitution providing The construction by a teacher, upon communic- 


for free schools (Ga. constitution, art. 8, §1, par. tion from the school trustees to apply for the ner 
1, as amended by the acts of 1911, p. 46)—-Moore term, that it was a notice of reélection, is heli 
v. Brinson, 154 Southeastern reporter 141, Ga. not binding on the court in construing the notic 
Sihosh- tds Peameny (Mont. revised codes of 1921, §1075, as amended 
h adnate en ode : by the Mont. laws of 1927, c. 87).—McBride v 
A school-building contractor's surety taking Over school Dist. No. 2, Silver Bow County, 290 Pacific 

a building for completion, and receiving benefits 

reporter 252, Mont. 
from the contract, was bound to pay the contrac- 


: fie: ae Under a statute requiring a teacher’s acceptance 
= ° ae ’ = ee ee a & 7 after a reélection notice, no acceptance notice was 
— oa © reenwood v. ‘ustatson, 1+ required, where the reélection notice was not givel 
Southeastern reporter 167, S. C. 


nas ‘ (Mont. revised codes of 1921, §1075, as amended 

The language of a school-building contractor’s by the laws of 1927, c. 87).—McBride v. Schad 
bond required the surety to pay the contractor's pit No 2 Silver Bow County 290 Pacific te 
obligations to the bank which loaned the money porter 252, Mont. : 
to pay for materials and labor—National Loan & A statute providing that a teacher elected thre 
Exchange Bank of Greenwood v. Gustafson, 154 consecutive years is deemed reélected from year to 
Southeastern reporter 167, S. C. year thereafter, unless notified of his dismissal, be- 

Where a school building did not come up to the come & part of the teacher’s employment contract 
contract in certain particulars, the school board requiring an explicit dismissal nation (Mont. re 
could retain, from funds in its hands, a sufficient vised codes of 1921, § 1075, as smended by the 
amount to make the deficiencies good—National ji ¥. of 1927. ¢ 87) — McBride v. School Dit 
Loan & Exchange Bank of Greenwood v. Gustaf- No. 2 Silver Bow County 290 Pacific reporte! 
son, 154 Southeastern reporter 167, S. C. 252 Mont oe 

School-building architects are held entitled under A teacher, not notified of reélection or dismiss! 
contract, to $10 per day out of $30 a day retained after the third year, was automatically reélected 
by the district for the contractor’s delay in com- f+ the ensuing year (Mont. revised codes of 192! 
pleting the building—National Loan & Exchange §1075, as amended by the laws of 1927. c. 87)- 
Bank of Greenwood v. Gustafson, 154 Southeastern McBride v, School Dist. No. 2. Silver Row County 
reporter 167, S. C. . 290 Pacific reporter 252, Mont. 

Under contract, architects could not recover the The effect of a resolution of the county board 4 
cost of services rendered necessary by a contrac- education to hire the faculty again oak tales the 
tor’s delinquency where the school district was not  calaries of the respective jnadiiens aa held a 
allowed damages.—National Loan & Exchange ’ : 

Bank of Greenwood v. Gustafson, 154 Southeastern offer to employ the teachers for another year at th 


z salaries stated (Tenn. acts of 1925, c. 115, §6)- 
reporter 167, S. C. Morton v. Hancock County, 30 Southwestern t 
School-District Taxation porter (2d) 250, Tenn. 

A school-district election is void where the quali- A written acceptance by the teachers of a scho0 


fied voters are fraudulently deprived of an op-  board’s offer of employment embodied in a res 
portunity to vote in numbers sufficient to have lution is held a valid contract (Tenn. acts 0 
changed the result of the election, had their votes 1925, c. 115, §§6, 8)—Morton v. Hancock County, 
been counted for the losing side (Okla. constitu- 30 Southwestern reporter (2d), 250, Tenn. 
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Solving the 
Ventilation Problem 


Modern schoolrooms equipped with Williams 
Reversible Windows know no ventilation prob- 
lems. These better windows tilt easily to give 
a wide range of draftless circulation. 


They cut down overhead, too. The reversible 
principle of cleaning both sides of the window 
from the INSIDE has in hundreds of instances 
dropped cleaning costs from 33143% to 50%. 
See for yourself why hundreds of schools all 
over the country specify Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment. 


Catalog gladly sent on 


For 26 years manufacturers and installers 


Reversible Window Equipment. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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FIVE KINDS OF UNDESIRABLE TEACHERS 


Dr. C. J. Jansen, of the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College, in addressing an educational associa- 
tion recently, discussed five kinds of undesirable 
teachers, which he classified as follows: 

“The parkers—those who just park around wait- 
ing to get married. Your chances are slim, be- 
cause you’re the model of the village and all the 
men are afraid of you. 

“The stepping-stoners—those who are expecting 
to step from teaching into a better job. 

“The papa and mamma complexioners, who are 
teaching because papa and mamma want them to. 

“The bored, who find no interest in anything 
connected with teaching. 

“The complainers who say, ‘Yes, everything 
would be all right if it weren’t for so-and-so.’ ” 


TWO SIDES OF TEACHER TENURE 


The teacher tenure question was recently dis- 
cussed by Clyde R. Miller of Teachers College, 
New York. He said in part: “Everybody in any 
civilized country ought to have tenure in the sense 
that he should have the right to work if he is will- 
ing to work. However, this should not mean,” he 
added, “that because one has managed, irrespec- 
tive of grave defects in personal fitness, to enter 
the teaching profession, he should be permitted to 
remain in it all his days to the detriment of hun- 
dreds or thousands of pupils. 

‘“‘When tenure retains in positions of responsi- 
bility persons who are not competent, their good 
fortune becomes the ill fortune of society and of 
countless individuals. Reward good teachers well. 
Give them economic security in sickness and in old 
age. Anybody who is worthy to be a teacher de- 


serves this. And those who are not worthy? Well, 
that is not their fault, in most cases. They, too, 
deserve opportunity to earn a living and to have 
security in sickness and old age. But they should 
not be teachers.” 


BELLINGHAM ADOPTS NEW RULES FOR 
SABBATICAL AND SICK LEAVES 


The school board of Bellingham, Wash., has re- 
cently adopted new rules to govern sick leaves for 
teachers and sabbatical leaves for study and travel. 

Under the rules, five days on full pay and five 
days on half pay will be allowed teachers for ab- 
sence on account of personal illness or death in the 
immediate family. It. is provided that such half 
day’s pay will be made only when absences occur 
for one or more full days after the five days have 
been used, and that the leave will be available only 
to teachers who have entered upon the work of 
the school year. 

Unused sick leave on full pay will be accumula- 
tive on the basis of seven and one half days per 
year for a period of four years, after which a total 
of thirty school days on full pay will be granted 
for absence on account of personal illness or death 
in the immediate family, when the conditions ap- 
pear to require such extended absence, and have 
the approval of the superintendent. 

Sabbatical Leave for Study and Travel 

Teachers who have served in the schools for a 
period of seven consecutive years or more will be 
given one or two semesters’ leave of absence for 
the purpose of study or approved travel, provided 
such teachers return to the school system after the 
expiration of the leave. 

A uniform salary of $80 per month for five 
months for one semester and ten months for two 
semesters will be allowed such teachers, but not 
more than three teachers will be released for this 
purpose during any school year. 

Preference will be given to those teachers oldest 
in point of service in the schools, and only upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent to the 
board of directors of the school district, who will 
give his recommendations their final approval. 

The board of education reserves the right to sus- 
pend the privilege of sabbatical leave in any year 


when, in their judgment, the finances of the dis- 
trict will not permit expenditures for that purpose. 


CENTRALIA ADOPTS PLAN FOR EARLY 
PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 


The board of education of Dist. No. 135, Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, has recently tried out a new policy 
for the early payment of teachers during the first 
semester. 

Instead of paying teachers at the close of the 
first month of school as usual, the board of edu- 
cation, with the opening of the fall term, paid a 
half month’s salary at the end of two weeks, and 
paid the remainder at the close of the month. 

The benefits of such a plan are obvious, since 
the teachers had been without salary for twelve 
weeks. The early payment in the first month of 
the school term enabled them to meet their bills 
promptly, and in some cases, it obviated the neces- 
sity of loans to tide them over until the payment 
of their salaries. It was held that since school 
money does not bear any interest, and the teach- 
ers have actually earned the half month’s pay. 
there is no economy to the schools in withholding 
it. 

A TEACHER-RATING SYSTEM AT 
HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


In June last, a tentative scheme for the rating 
of teachers was sent to the schools of Hamtramck. 
Mich., with the request that the principals and 
teachers use it experimentally and report ratings, 
criticisms, and suggestions. The response was gen- 
eral and satisfactory, with rank order ratings re- 
ceived from 170 teachers, and observational ratings 
from 157 teachers. 

The data regarding teachers has been collected 
from all sources by the superintendent’s office 
and letters have been sent to each teacher notify- 
ing her of the superintendent’s evaluation. The 
program includes a revision of the manual and 
cards in accordance with the results obtained from 
the study. The program calls for a formal rating 
of teachers by principals twice a year—at the close 
of each semester—but it is hoped that the rating 
activity will be continuous throughout the year, 


(Concluded on Page 73) 
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TROWGER P-A-X | 


WIDELY USED IN INDUSTRY AND 
NOW AN ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT ~ 


S° successfully has Strowger P-A-X been employed in 
Industry, it is only natural that in seeking the best type 
of interior communication equipment school executives and 
architects should place the responsibility of their selection chief- 
ly upon the Strowger reputation for perfect performance. 








It is important to look further however, than the particular 














the dis- e * e e e e 
Urpose. uses to which an interior communication system is to be put— 
\RLY important enough in itself! You will want to know something 
ah of the manufacturer—of the stability of the equipment. There- 
, policy fore, we submit the following statements: 
‘he first 
ni (1) As to the manufacturer: Strowger P-A-X is engineered and made 
t t e . . . . 
a ae by the pioneer automatic telephone manufacturing organization and 
2 : the largest of its kind in the United States—representing more than 
‘KS, an ° ° 
ne 40 years of manufacturing experience. 
s, since o- ‘ ° 
twelve (2) Stability of equipment: All telephone switches and other apparatus 
quip p pp 
_< which are used in the construction of Strowger P-A-X are exactly the 
e neces- same in design and construction as those used for public service. They 
ed are built to meet the exacting needs of leading telephone companies 
> teach- and administrations in all parts of the world. Strowger P-A-X is trouble 
A ling free, economical in operation and dependably accurate. 
AT Strowger engineers will be glad to make a survey of any school project 
calling for interior telephone equipment and recommend accordingly. 
; — Write for descriptive literature. 
1tramck. 
als and 
ratings, "OF 
vas gen- STROWGE Way UTOMATI[ 
ings re- = '——".4 = 
| ratings OriAkn SvYSsTEnNMS 
‘ollected Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 
's_ office a . 
“notify. —_——___~_—— __ Ayfomatic Electric Inc. 
The ATLL LORELEI D ELLIE OES ELE DETAINEES Factory and General Offices: OE TAOS SAL AATCC 
‘al and 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
ua 
ed from SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
il rating GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
he . lose Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
| aan ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
e Qt 


London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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The advantages of this school floor 
finish over others you might use 





Have us help 
you solve your floor finish- 
ing problem: The use of 
Wis-Co-Lac, its application, 
how to use, ete. Your dif- 
ficulties corrected for all 
time... 


Write 
at once 
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Here are your advantages with Wis-Co-Lac: 


Does not scratch or dent or break down. Will not 
check, chip, crack, glaze or become blemished. Does 
not dry soft or become gummy—nor attract and hold 
dust and dirt. Steel hard and sanitary, kept clean by 
mere light mopping. (Most ideal for kindergarten 
floors.) Wears twice as long as other floor finishes— 
therefore most economical, requiring less refinishing. 


Impervious to hot water, grease, acids, ete.—and a 
crystal clear protection for floors, preserving new 
color beauty of floor with positive cleanliness. 


Flows lightly. Applied quickly. Dries almost instant- 
ly. Labor saving and time saving. Can be walked on 
14, hour after applied. 


Applies evenly: no brush marks, no lap-lines. Not 
necessary to do entire floor for only worn spot: re- 
finishing coat blends perfectly with original—without 
lapping. 

Has withstood every test: and is endorsed by school 
officials everywhere as the final solution of the school 
fioor finishing problem. Not new... manufactured 
for 14 years. 


Use Wis-Co-Lac on your floors this Christmas vaca- 
tion period. 


THE WIS-CO-LAC COMPANY 
1126 Piere Street 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 
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NOT A GERM 
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A W&T chlorinator sterilizes the water in the swimming pool at 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. 


A PRODUCT OF 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


Swim in 


SP 10A 
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the formal report to serve merely as a summary 
and to objectify the results. 

The study which has proved most satisfactory 
offers a factual survey of the teaching corps on 
which to base future judgments. It will be fol- 
lowed by a second activity having for its purpose 
the standardizing of terms and an improvement in 
the quality of the ratings. 


4 Chief Justice Homer G. Powell, of Ohio, has 
decided that teachers must serve on county court 
juries when called upon to do so. The learned 
jurist holds that through service on juries, teach- 
ers may learn at first hand of the administration 
of justice and of court procedure—a valuable 
training in civics and citizenship. Through such 
example on the part of their instructors, pupils 
in the schools may” become impressed with the 
dignity of the courts, the rights and obligations 
of the citizen. 


4A loss of $600,000 on an investment of 

$1,000,000 in real estate mortgage bonds held by 
the Wisconsin teachers’ retirement fund has been 
tevealed by those in charge of the same. The loss 
ls mainly on land bank-stock securities, which 
cover property that has shrunk in value more than 
50 per cent. 


* New York, N. Y. Supt. William J. O’Shea 
has recently prepared a rule, which seeks to pre- 
vent teachers from resorting to outside influence 
in obtaining transfers or appointments to the teach- 
ing staff. Teachers will be encouraged to report 
any person representing themselves to be political 
Intermediaries in promoting transfers of teachers. 
The action is the result of a complaint that an 
attempt was made to extort a fee for arranging the 


transfer of a teacher from a Staten Island to a 
Brooklyn school. 


4 Tallassee, Ala. The school board has solved 
the problem of a boarding place for the teachers 
Y providing two commodious and homelike teach- 
frages for out-of-town faculty members. Under 
the plan, the community furnishes the buildings, 
the lights, and the water free of charge to the 


Drinking Water 


teachers. The salaries of two matrons are also 
paid by the community. The teachers pay for their 
meals and are required to bear the expense for 
servants and fuel. 


4 Tallassee, Ala. During the past three years, 
the school board has made a special appropriation 
to cover the cost of training teachers in service. 
With the codperation of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, a number of courses are being offered to 
teachers, with a total of 38 taking the work. The 
teachers are divided into groups, comprising ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers, and the courses 
are adapted to the special problems of the school 
system. The work of the visiting specialists is in- 
tended to tie up directly with the efforts of the 
superintendent for improving the quality of the 
instruction service. 

In the opinion of the superintendent and the 
school board, the improved classroom work as a 
result of these courses has more than justified the 
expenditure. Since the board pays for the train- 
ing, it is in position to require this additional train- 
ing of teachers in the service. Again, it is believed 
that expert help at the time the teacher is facing 
serious problems in the classroom will prove more 
valuable than any other training which could be 
provided. 


4 Supt. P. C. Stetson, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
suggested four years of training for teachers, in- 
stead of the three at present required, in addition 


‘to a high-school education. Mr. Stetson pointed to 


the large increase in the number of teachers train- 
ing for the profession, so that in place of a short- 
age, there is an oversupply of teachers. He empha- 
sized that this is an opportune time to raise the 
standards for admission to the teaching profession. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. C. R. Reed has re- 
ported to the school board that eighty replies have 
been received to the questionnaire on married- 
women teachers, sent out at the request of the 
board. While the board cannot legally demand in- 
formation concerning the financial income of the 
husbands of married teachers, it was decided to let 
each teacher decide for herself whether or not she 
wishes to furnish this information. It was empha- 


You can't keep the youngsters 
from gulping an occasional 
mouthful of pool water—but 
you can keep it pure. 


No disease germ survives the 
residual sterilizing action of 
chlorine. 


With chlorination every single 
drop of water in the pool is fit 
to drink—always. 


Ask for Technical Publication No. 41 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


sized that each married-woman teacher owes it to 
herself and to the board to codperate by promptly 
returning the reports with the required information, 
or her reason for not doing so. 


4 Akron, Ohio. Supt. T. W. Gosling, in a recent 
report to the board, showed that, while there has 
been a surplus of teachers on the payroll, the board 
is saving money in the item of teachers’ salaries. 
There are at least twenty extra teachers regularly 
employed and definitely assigned to classrooms. 
Formerly it was necessary to employ substitutes 
and pay them $6 per day. 

Another item of economy has been the discon- 
tinuance of all part-time classes. It has been pos- 
sible to work out longer schedules by shifting 
teachers and classes in the several schools where 
part-time hours were in effect. 


¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board will shortly 
take steps to regulate the steady increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries by increasing the size of classes, and 
by eliminating the practice of paying increases on 
educational credits. 

In curtailing the number of teachers, it was sug- 
gested that teachers be given more pupils per class. 
While no teachers will be dismissed, it is possible 
that no new teachers will be employed to replace 
those who resign. 


¢ Gloucester, Mass. The superintendent recently 
presented to the school board a list of 26 teachers 
who had completed professional courses during the 


year, entitling them to bonuses for the year 
1930-31. 


¢ Springfield, Ill. The school board has been 
asked to approve a resolution, providing that a 
clause be inserted in the contracts of women teach- 
ers and nurses, that marriage during the life of the 
contract automatically cancels the contract. 


¢ New York, N. Y. Teachers who are absent 
because of personal illness must present a physi- 
cian’s certificate of diagnosis and treatment before 
they will be paid for such absence, under a new 
rule announced by Supt. William J. O’Shea. The 
board of superintendents will not approve the 
granting of refunds unless an application is ac- 
companied by a certificate of a reputable physician. 
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IN RADIO 


New methods, materials and principles have 
improved radio tremendously since its ear- 


lier days. The early radio sets worked, but 
how much better is the newer equipment. 


construction and operation. 


The “ALL-RELAY” is this latest achievement, embodyjng 


principles internationally accepted by telephone engineers 
BULLETIN NO. 16 IS YOURS ON REQUEST—NO OBLIGATION 
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SCHOOL FINANCES 
TAXATION 


HOW KENT CARRIED THE SCHOOL LEVY 


According to the school laws of Ohio, all school 
systems may take recourse to an extra 3-mills’ 
levy. The exaction of this levy or its continuation 
is subject to popular vote. A number of Ohio 
cities, in order to secure adequate school funds, 
were compelled to submit the extra levy to a vote 
of the people. 

With the present conservative attitude of the 
public on all expenditures it was necessary in many 
instances to make clear exactly what was implied 
by the continuation of the levy. At Kent, Ohio, 
the school authorities brought their case to public 
attention by large display advertisements in the 
public press. 

These explained that “not an increase but a 
continuation of a levy in force fifteen years” was 
before the voter. Some 30-odd questions and an- 
swers were submitted, a few of which are printed 
here: 

Q.: What amount of revenue does the 3 mills 
produce? 

A.: Three mills on the tax duplicate ($15,334,- 
180) will produce approximately, $46,000. 

Q.: What part of the total operating budget of 
the schools is $46,000? 

A.: The total operating budget of the schools 
is $136,009. The sum of $46,000 is approximately 
one third of the operating revenue of the schools. 

Q.: Could the schools maintain their present 
high standard of service and efficiency without this 
amount? 

A.: No. 

Q.: Could this amount be saved out of the bond 
and interest fund of the schools? 

A.: No. Bonds are first obligation on the in- 
come and since the levy for the payment of the 
two large bond issues of the board of education 
has already been set outside of all limitations, this 





The war time airplanes were good in their day. 
Today's airplanes however, are so_ infinitely 
superior that there is no comparison; again 
new materials, new standards, new principles. 


IN SCHOOL TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


In Automatic Telephone Equipment the same story is told; 
early developments, crude, cumbersome and mechanically 
imperfect, have given way, not to improvements alone, but 
to fundamentally sounder, simpler and surer principles of 


MODERN TREND 


IN AIRPLANES 


requirements. 


decrease must all fall on the operating fund. 

Q.: If this levy falls, what are some of the 
measures that may be necessary in order to meet 
this situation? 

A.: 1st—The school term might be reduced to 

eight months. 

2nd—Elimination of all special teachers. 

3rd—Reducing the number of teachers to 
one fourth or one third, increasing the 
teaching load from its present too-high 
limitation in most rooms to at least 
55 or 60. 

4th—Allow the school buildings to go with- 
out the necessary upkeep and repairs. 

At Kent the levy was carried by a vote of 1,927 
to 802. The public press stood loyally by the 
schools. 


NEW SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


“There is no disagreement among the clear- 
thinking citizens of California as to the necessity 
of discovering some means for relieving the bur- 
dens of the general property tax. Our _ public 
schools receive what appear to be very generous 
appropriations from the state.” 

This is the opening statement made by Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education, 
University of California, in the Sierra Educational 


News in a discussion on the subject of school rev- . 


enue and new sources of taxation. He continued: 
“The general property tax as administered today 
is a social and economic scourge, which is striking 
at the foundations of the American home and of 
our agricultural life.” 

Dr. Swift then goes into the merits of the in- 
come as a revenue producer in support of educa- 
tion. He says: “Opponents of the personal in- 
come tax often argue that, as long as the Federal 
Government levies personal income taxes, the 
states should refrain from doing so. Undoubtedly 
the movement toward the adoption of state in- 
come taxes was given a distinct setback by the 
Federal income-tax act of 1913, and the subsequent 
Federal income-tax acts of 1916, °17, and 18, 
which increased the rates. 


IN AUTOMOBILES 


The earlier cars did run—they served fairly 
well in their day, but today's cars are very 
much better, more satisfactory—again Inew 
materials, methods and principles. 


as the ultimate in simplicity and freedom from maintenance 


In selecting your school telephone system investigate 
“ALL-RELAY”, and let your choice be guided by the ad- 
vantages of these newer, tried and proven principles, however 
widespread the use of older methods may be. 
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‘Nevertheless, of 14 states now levying state 
income taxes, by far the majority either enacted 
their present laws after the Federal policy had 
been thoroughly established, or amended these 
laws since that time so as to make them more 
effective, and thus give witness to their increased 
confidence in the satisfactoriness of the personal 
income tax. 

“The 14 states referred to, together with the 
year they either enacted or amended their respec- 
tive income-tax laws, may well be named at this 
point. In each case where the year given repre: 
sents an amendment of an already existing income- 
tax law, the year is marked with an asterisk. 
Arkansas, 1929; Delaware, 1921*; Georgia, 1929; 
Massachusetts, 1917; Mississippi, 1924*; Missouri, 
1929*; New York, 1919; North Carolina, 1921; 
North Dakota, 1919; Oklahoma, 1913*; Oregon, 
1929; South Carolina, 1926; Virginia, 1926*; Wis- 
consin, 1928.* 


Income Tax as a Source of School Revenue 

“Certain states give the schools a prior legal 
claim on all or a portion of the proceeds of the 
income tax. Others add the proceeds to the state 
general fund, from which school appropriations 
are paid. In Mississippi and North Carolina 
although the schools have no prior legal claim on 
the proceeds of the income tax, nevertheless it 
both cases the tax was created with a definite 
purpose of providing school revenue and furnishes 
an important part of the general revenue of the 
state from which school appropriations are paid. 

“Five states, namely, Arkansas, Delaware. 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Wisconsin, give the 
schools a definite claim on all or a portion of the 
proceeds. In the year 1926 Delaware derived fot 
her public schools $1,190,000 from the proceeds 0! 
personal income taxes; Missouri, $4,136,000: 
Massachusetts, $4,833,000; Wisconsin, $5,138,000 
(including surtax for teachers’ retirement fund). 


Income Tax Reduces Property Taxes 


“The majority of states which have adopted 
the personal income tax have been led to do 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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A comfortable noise level may be created 
in schools where noise and clatter now prove 
distracting by simply applying Acoustone, the 
USG acoustical tile, to wall or ceiling areas. 


Through scientific rescarch and testing, it is 
now possible for USG acoustical experts to 
determine accurately the eficiency of various 
materials and methods of controlling sound, 
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with Hartshorn 


Hospital window shades must withstand hard 
wear—they must give quiet, dependable ser- 
vice ... They must be always neat, attractive 
and restful to the eyes . .. They must be of 
finest shade cloth and the rollers of posi- 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY § 
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The Good Samaritan is shaded 
Window Shades 


@ That is why the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, in Portland, Oregon, 
shaded its 496 windows with Joanna Cloth, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers—the finest 
shades available anywhere. 


tive, silent action. 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
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250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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in part by the desire to reduce the burden placed 
on general property. A number have enacted laws 
which definitely provide that a portion of the 
proceeds shall be used for this specific purpose. 
Thus, Arkansas provides that from the proceeds 
of the state personal income tax $500,000 shall 
be credited to the state charities fund; the next 
$750,000 to the common school equalization fund, 
and the balance shall be used to reduce the state 
tax on general property. 

“Wisconsin pays 50 per cent of the proceeds 
of the state income tax to the town, city or village 
in which assessed and collected; 10 per cent to 
the county, and 40 per cent to the state. From 
the state’s share of 40 per cent she provides three 
classes of grants: (1) aid to graded schools; (2) 
aid to high schools; (3) a grant toward the remis- 
sion of the state general property school tax of 11 
cents on each $100 of assessed valuation. 

“In 1926 the proceeds of the income tax were 
sufficient to supplant entirely the state general 
property school tax. Wisconsin also levies a surtax 
on all incomes in excess of $3,000, the proceeds of 
which are credited to the teachers’ retirement fund, 
and which in the year 1926 added $1,592,470 to 
this fund.” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

¢ At Taunton, Mass., someone, in promoting a 
school athletic field, solicited donations from 
school-supply and publishing houses. The Taunton 
school department has sent out word, over the 
signature of Supt. Wendell A. Mowry, that the 
board of education does not sanction solicitations 
of this character. 

4 Duluth, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a budget, calling for an expenditure of $2,321,894, 
which is $42,829 less than last year. 

4 Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget for the school year 1931, amounting to 
$148,230, which is an increase of $500 over last 
year’s budget. Of the total budget, $105,500 will 
be raised by taxation. 


¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The 1931 budget of the school 


board is set at $513,415, which amount is exclusive 
of the sum for repair of school buildings and prop- 
erty. The budget exceeds the 1930 school appro- 
priations by less than $1,000. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has asked 
for an appropriation of $1,246,000 for schools and 
has agreed to make a tentative cut of $55,000 in 
its budget. To make the reduction possible, the 
board has eliminated $45,000 in repairs, and 
$10,000 for playground improvements. 


#¢ New London, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $334,539 for the school year 
1931, as compared with $347,683 last year, or a 
saving of $13,144. The salary item this year is 
$3,497 more than last year and there is an in- 
crease of $700 for equipment. 


4 Youngstown, Ohio. Following a survey of the 
annual school budget, the local chamber of com- 
merce has warned that the school board faces a 
shortage of operating funds. It is predicted that 
the 1931 shortage will range between $250,000 and 
$300,000 less than last year. The schools will close 
the year 1930 with a deficit and unpaid bills, due 
to delinquent tax collections. It is estimated the 
schools now have more than $400,000 due them in 
delinquent taxes. 


# Kenosha, Wis. Acting upon a request of the 
city council, the board of education has made 
reductions in estimated expenditures in mainte- 
nance and operation of the schools totalling $50,- 
000. The reduction was made possible by cutting 
off proposed increases in salaries, and by reducing 
repairs to buildings to a minimum. The total school 
budget will amount to $988,163, of which $743,626 
will be raised by taxation. 

4 Educational institutions in Wisconsin will re- 
ceive $129,727 less in funds from the state tax 
levy this year than they received a year ago, ac- 
cording to a recent statement. The decrease in the 
amount of money assignable to the schools is at- 
tributed to a drop in the state property assessment. 

¢ New York, N. Y. A study of expenses of high- 
school students will be made by the local teachers’ 
council, to determine the cost to each student, and 


the comparative cost of student general organiza- 
tions. 


4 The creation of a state fund for insurance of 
public-school properties was suggested at a recent 
meeting of the State Association of School Boards 
of New York, by Alexander J. Wall, of Lynbrook. 
He said: “It is of much concern to local school 
boards and one which should be studied with the 
cooperation of an insurance broker. In Lynbrook, 
L. I., we made a study of our insurance problem, 
and effected considerable saving through five-year 
policies maturing equally each year, and in minor 
corrections in school buildings which lowered the 
insurance rate, through the intelligent suggestions 
of our broker.” 

4 The Minneapolis board of education is con 
fronted with the problem of bringing to a halt the 
automatic salary increase which will amount to 
about $90,000 next year. The president of the 
board of education, Lowell E. Jepson, predicts 4 
salary cut for next year. 


4 At an Indiana educational gathering the warn 
ing was sounded that the state legislature might 
propose a teachers’ salary reduction. 

4 The Cleveland board of education has ordered 
a survey of the school buildings, with a view 0 
finding repair jobs for the unemployed. 


4 One of the effects of the depression is the re 
duction in the deposits of school-saving banks. The 
American Bankers’ Association announced that 00 
June 30, 1930, the school deposits amounted te 
$7,690,530, which is less by $2,849,400 than they 
were in 1929. “There can be scarcely any doubt, 
according to the report, “of the necessity on the 
part of parents of dipping into the savings of theif 
children. Many banks in forwarding their state 
ment of results have said that deposits were ul 
satisfactory because of the extent of unemploy- 
ment in their respective areas.” 


¢ Kelso, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $130,051 for the school year. The larg: 
est item in the budget is $95,000 for teachers 
salaries. The expense of maintenance of the schod 
plant is placed at $6,600, which includes $3,600 
for grounds, and $2,000 for insurance. 
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SSqBUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


MODERN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


James O. Betelle, school architect at Newark, 
N. J., recently delivered a radio talk in which he 
discussed modern school architecture and said the 
following: 

“One advantage of the modern school is the fact 
that it is like a suit of clothes, made to fit. In other 
words, the school is built to fit the type of chil- 
dren who are to use it, and the particular courses 
of study to be taught in it. 

“Considering the amount of money expended 
upon it we might say that education is the na- 
tion’s largest industry, for it is generously sup- 
ported by all people regardless of race, creed or 
color. To carry on this great industry we must 
have the proper kind of buildings to house it, 
Therefore, a modern school building must be some- 
thing more than merely a safe and convenient 
building; it should stand as a model of neatness 
and efficiency. In conclusion I express the hope 
that in the future all our school buildings will be 
so designed and built, that they may prove a con- 
stant inspiration to the young and old alike.” 


SOLARIZATION OF WINDOW GLASS 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards, in its news bul- 
letin No. 160, has called attention to the fact, 
that after causing a decrease in transmission by 
exposure to sunlight, window glass further exposed 
to sunlight in wave lengths of 365 to 400 millimi- 
crons produces the greatest rejuvenation in trans- 
mission. On a reéxposure of the glass to total sun- 
light the transmission is again decreased, but this 
is recovered on a further exposure of the glass to 
wave lengths 365 to 400 millimicrons. 

Commenting on the methods of acceleration 
the stabilization of the transmission of special win- 
dow glasses by exposure to artificial sources and 
to the sun, it was pointed out that the use of the 
quartz mercury arc to accelerate the stabilization 
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has served the purpose of classifying the relative 
transparency of the various makes of window glass 
to ultra-violet radiation. This has been proved by 
long tests conducted during the past three years, 
by exposure of duplicate samples of glasses to the 
sun, at sea level and at high elevations. In some 
cases, the stabilized transmission obtained by 
exposure of the glass to the filtered radiation is 
not so low as that obtained by direct sunlight, 
which defeats the purpose of the accelerated test. 
Since there is no assurance that the ultra-violet 
transmission of the glass will not fall below a spe- 
cified minimum value, the fairest procedure is to 
report averages on glasses examined during a peri- 
od of eight to twelve months. 
FIRE DANGER IN SCHOOLS 

That fire hazard in schools involves serious re- 
sponsibilities was urged at the White House Con- 
ference, Washington, by Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
who is concerned in child health and protection. 
He said: “The schoolhouse raises problems in plan 
and construction not encountered in other types 
of buildings largely because children and youths, 
easily precipitated to panic, occupy and utilize the 
structure. 

“To meet this need and avert the hazard of fire, 
the committee emphasizes the importance of the 
building construction. Only engineering principles 
that have been tried and accepted should be fol- 
lowed. Stairways should be so arranged that the 
building can be emptied in three minutes or less. 

“Two-story buildings should have at least two 
stairways. In all classes and the assembly room, 
there should be two ways of egress. 

“Another precaution suggested in the report is 
the assertion that the school building should have 
signal connections with the local fire department. 
It should be equipped with fire alarm and an auto- 
matic sprinkling system throughout.” 

BUILDING NEWS 


4 North Muskegon, Mich. The school board has 
named a new school the Frank E. McKee School, 
in honor of Mr. McKee, president of the school 
board, who was largely responsible for the erection 
of the school. 
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¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
awarded contracts for the construction of five 
schools. 


¢ Cleveland, Ohio. With the approval by the 
voters of all proposed bond issues and tax levies, 
the board of education has taken steps to initiate 
the projects for which the funds were authorized. 
Construction work will be started on three pro- 
jected school buildings with a view of assisting in 
the relief of the unemployment situation. The 
Marshall High School, the first of these projects, 
will be erected at a cost of $1,000,000. 


¢ St. Paul, Minn. At a meeting of the advisory 
school board, steps were taken toward a triple 
survey, to determine building and administrative 
needs of the school system. The board voted to 
appoint a committee to check and to bring up-to- 
date, the school survey made last spring by a com- 
mittee which recommended $240,000 for increased 
appropriations. It was brought out that the popu- 
lation of the graded schools has increased 50 per 
cent in the past ten years, while that of the high 
school has increased 100 per cent. 


¢ Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a proposed $340,000 school-bond issue. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for 
the erection of an addition to one of the schools. 


¢ Ishpeming, Mich. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $175,000 for the reconstruction of 
the high school and the manual-training building. 
Construction work on the buildings will be started 
as soon as the contracts are let. 


4 Jacksonville, Ala. A number of new buildings 
have recently been erected for the State Teachers’ 
College, at a cost of approximately $350,000. The 
buildings, which are in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, are of fireproof construction, with rubber- 
tile floors, a complete intercommunicating tele- 
phone system, radio loud-speaker systems, at 
facilities for a cafeteria service, a bookroom, and 
a post office. 


4 Mahtomedi, Minn. The school board of in- 
dependent school district No. 69, in Washington 


(Concluded on Page 80) 
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(above) ROBERT E. BARBER SCHOOL, Highland Park, Michigan. i 3 — . f 
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has 
five 






efficient service. These first units were then based on 22 
years of experience in the heating and ventilating field. The 
PEERVENT of today employs the same basic principles but 
the recent models are greatly improved in construction and 
mechanical excellence — better radiator, better fans, better 
motors, etc. Peerless is always a little in advance with im- 
ng in provements. 





PEERVENT Systems can be installed PEERVENTS are constructed on sound engineering princi- 
a in old school buildings as readily and les, are exceptionally well built and absolutely noiseless in 


easily as in new. In most schools ex- ; 
operation. 


ed to isting piping can be used for the new 


ip-to- units. The air intakes are usually cut ; eo . 
dnenid: Gedn wath oh de anle 0 The PEERVENT Heating and Ventilating Unit fully meets 


pop brought in over the window sill, if all requirements of the most stringent state and municipal 
ia oreery: codes covering the ventilation of school buildings. 


Write for the Peerless catalog describing and illustrating 
d_ for PEERVENTS. 


EER * PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
LEAMA RINT LLP 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
wMtouU Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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CHOOL superintend- 

ents everywhere are 
discovering a new way of 
making their work easier 
during the holiday clean- 
ing period. 


All they use is Oakite! 
Only an ounce of this 
amazingly efficient mate- 
rial is needed for each pail 
of water. This solution 


works wonders on painted walls and woodwork, 
on enameled and porcelain surfaces in lavatories. 
It is also particularly efficient on linoleum and 


Manufactured only by 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 








other floors, desks and 
other school equipment. 


The same material keeps 
swimming pools clean and 
free from algae growths. 
Use Oakite in the cafeteria, 
too. Dishes, pots and pans 
and other utensils are eas- 
ily kept spic and span. 

Let us send you the whole 
story, telling how this safe, 


modern material can save you money and make 
your work easier. Interesting booklet sent on 
request. No obligation, of course. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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county, has begun the construction of a junior- 
senior high school. The cost of the building is pro- 
vided for through a bond issue of $68,000 which 
was carried by the voters last spring. 

4 A contract has been awarded for the construc- 
tion of a high school at Mathis, Tex. The building 
which will contain ten classrooms, a study hall, and 
offices, will be completed at a cost of $47,000. 

# The school board of San Antonio, Tex., has 
approved revised plans for the construction of a 
senior high school, to be erected in Spanish Acres, 
at a cost of $950,000. The board has purchased a 
plot of ground for the enlargement of the grounds 
of the Hood Elementary School. Work has been 
completed on three new schools, providing 225 
new rooms in elementary and junior high schools. 
Six new structures were constructed during the 
past summer, in addition to 29 rooms which were 
added to junior high schools. 

4 South Pasadena, Calif. Three school audito- 
riums were completed during the past summer, at 
a cost of $50,000. The administration building of 
the city schools was enlarged, to include space for 
a conference room seating 250 persons. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation, providing that the min- 
imum wage for plumbers and steamfitters shall be 
$5.20. The joint committee has recommended that 
the various boards outline a tentative building 
program for the relief of unemployment. A sugges- 
tion was adopted that a period of six months’ resi- 
dence in the city be established as a minimum for 
laborers employed on school construction work. 


# New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken steps to get construction work started on 
eight new schools, to cost more than $3,200,000 
and to provide 7,300 additional sittings. The board 
has awarded contracts for four new buildings. 
Contracts for new equipment were awarded, at a 
cost of $371,000. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. Mr. W. J. Drake, clerk of 
the school board, in a recent report, shows that 
the bonded indebtedness of the schools has de- 
creased, despite an extensive building program. In 
1923, the bonded indebtedness was $7,504,750. It 


reached the peak at the beginning of 1928, with 
$11,427,500, and will be $10,285,334 on January 
1, 1931. During the past seven years, covered by 
the report, nine new buildings and ten additions 
have been erected, and a number of buildings re- 
modeled. 


4 Owensboro, Ky. The $200,000 school-bond 
issue voted last year for a new grade school has 
been held valid by the Circuit court, which ruled 
that an emergency existed. The ruling was given 
in a friendly action to enjoin the board from issu- 
ing the bonds. 


¢ Bellevue, Pa. Two bond issues for a total of 
$450,000 have been approved by the department 
of internal affairs of the school district. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be used to finance the erec- 
tion of a senior high school and an addition to a 
grade school. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has selected 
the name of John Ransome King for one of its 
new schools. Mr. King was secretary of the board 
from 1885 to 1893. 


¢ Chicago, Ill. Plans are being prepared for 
nine school projects included in the 1931 program 
of the school board. 


4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
expended $3,672,483 for six new schools and 14 
additions to present schools. The new buildings 
will add 7,880 sittings to the capacity of the 
schools. It is expected that projects amounting to 
$1,000,000 will be in course of construction within 
the next month. The building projects are being 
divided among architects and engineers who have 
previously done work for the school board. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
been asked to approve a recommendation, provid- 
ing for the elimination of fire insurance on school 
property. The elimination of fire insurance would 
effect a saving of $50,000 in the school budget. It 
was pointed out that in the last ten years the 
board has paid out $320,000 in insurance premi- 
ums, but has collected only $31,000 in fire losses. 
Most of the buildings are practically fireproof, and 
little money would be risked in allowing the in- 
surance to lapse. 


¢ Springfield, Oreg. With the expiration of in- 
surance on the schools and equipment of the school 
plant, the board of education has taken out a 
blanket-insurance coverage on all school property. 
The insurance will be divided among the local 
banks who will write the policies. An appraisal of 
the school property has been made by a special 
committee. 

4 The creation of a state fund for the insurance 
of state and local properties was suggested at the 
recent meeting of the New York Associated School 
Boards and Trustees held at Syracuse, N. Y. It 
was pointed out that in Lynbrook, L.I., a study 
of the insurance problem was made, which effected 
a considerable saving though five-year policies, 
maturing equally each year, and minor corrections 
in school buildings which lowered the insurance 
rate. 


4 Waterloo, Iowa. The east side school district 
has recently increased its insurance protection to 
the value of $64,000 on all fixed and movable furn- 
iture and equipment in the 12 school buildings. 
Following an appraisal of the school property, the 
board proceeded to purchase insurance at 80 per 
cent of the value of the equipment. The total in- 
surance now carried on the buildings and contents 
of the district aggregates $1,165,700. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to give the name of Solomon Juneau to 4 
new junior high school in the Bluemound District. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has begun 
the preparation of a schedule of operations for the 
new school-building program to be begun when the 
present program is completed in 1933. 

¢ Excelsior Springs, Mo. The school board has 
retired $6,000 worth of school bonds, leaving 4 
total of $200,000 in bonds still outstanding. 

4 Flushing, L. I., N. Y. Public School 24, in 
Queens, New York City, now under construction, } 
the first of the T type schools to be erected in the 
city. It will be three stories high, with accommo 
dations for 954 pupils, and will be completed at 4 
cost of $329,000. 

¢ The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
adopted a school-building program for 1931, which 
will involve an expenditure of $4,781,000. 
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C Na-Var Gives Mirrorlik 
° e e ar-iNa- Var ives irrorike 
Finish to Linol FI F Indi lis Publi 
“FP AWICE a year,” reports* Geo. P. Kern, ib 
Custodian of the Indianapolis Public Le) g.| ry ° e ° 
Library, “our 50,000 sq. ft. of linoleum is 
given one coat of Car-Na-Var and thoroughly them bright and clean. Other floor preparations required twice 
machine polished. A weekly polishing gives as much material and labor to produce an appearance that was 
the floor s a mirrorlike finish so that they not as beautiful as our present floors.” 
require only a nightly dry mopping to keep 
Car-Na-Var—the perfect floor treatment 
Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of varnish gum and 
waxes. It gives a beautiful, lustrous, yet non-slippery finish to 
wood, linoleum, mastic, concrete, cork, etc... . protects the 
surface indefinitely from wear ... and cuts maintenance costs 
as much as 50%. 
Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish or floor wax. 
It is easily applied with a mop and is ready for traffic in an hour. 
Worn spots can be repaired without showing overlaps. Comes 
in “natural” and popular colors. Car-Na-Var in color eliminates 
a separate application of stain. 
Rubber-Var for rubber floors 
Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car-Na-Var, but is 
liquefied by thinners harmless to rubber. Use Rubber-Var for 
treating rubber, soft composition and light colored terrazzo floors. 
Gives same desirable results as Car-Na-Var. It’s waterproof! 
SS. % From a certified Gould Report 
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_ Car-Na-Var, applied lightly twice a 
. ’ vear, machine polished weekly, and dry 
ela mopped nightly keeps the 50,000 sq.ft. of ~~ = 
battleship linoleum in the Indianapolis Public 
rance Library in excellent condition, in spite of constant traffic 
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istrict Wood (Car-Na-Var) Linoleum (Car-Na-Var) Quarry Tile (Car-Na-Var) Slate (Car-Na-Var) Terrazzo (Rubber-Var) Rubber (Rubber-Var) 
on to BEF? 
furn- Above are a few of the many types of floors that can be efficient- 
dings. ly and economically treated with Car-Na-Var or Rubber-Var 
y, the 
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: 4 CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
- 220 Scott Street, Watseka, III. I 
Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor Research”. Also send ' 
been me further details about Car-Na-Var and your FREE TEST offer. 
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> RELIEVED 


Recess period! Play-minded youngsters rush to the 
playground to give vent to their pent-up excess 
energies. Caution is abandoned. Discipline is 
inadequate, to stop their racing feet from run- 


ning into dangerous traffic lanes. Safety must be 
enforced. 
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With Anchor Protection children play in safety. 
Your responsibility is relieved. An Anchor Fence 
provides positive protection at the boundaries of 
your playground. 


An Anchor Fencing: Specialist is located near 
you. Just phone or write, and his services will be 
placed at your disposal. Or, ask for complete 
catalog of Anchor School Fences. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Albany Boston 


! Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L. I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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FOR SCHOOLS 
SU OFFERS 
“RUB-TEX” 


Rubber Table Tops 


No Seams 

No Joints 
No Cement 
No Blisters 





Allin One Piece! 


Now comes “RUB-TEX”—the top material de luxe. It is made of 
pure virgin rubber, and is molded into shape with an interlocking rim 
that fits into a groove under the edge of the five-ply 34-inch wood 
veneer core. It makes a one-piece top that is 100% sanitary, with no 
seams to collect dirt or food particles, that has no joints to loosen, 
that will last as long as the table or counter itself. Supplied in a large 
variety of marbleized colors. ““RUB-TEX” willnot tarnishsilver. It isnot 
injured by acids, alkalies, fruit juices or 
hot dishes. Its use cuts down toa min- 
imum the loss from broken dishes. 


“RUB-TEX” tops for ta- 


bles are made with raised 








rims. They are especially 
desirable for school use, 
where exceptionally 
en- 







This illus- 
tration shows Y 
the one - piece NY 
construction of 
**RUB-TEX’’ 
counter - top with 
the interlocking 8- 
ply 1% inch thick 
veneer core. 


strenuous service is 


countered. Until you have tested 
*RUB-TEX” you have not seen the world’s 
finest top material. Write today for complete 
information, sizes and prices and copy of lab- 
oratory test report. 


—_ 
+ 

Sams Wood Base Table No. 6-M 
A simple, massive and sturdy design that 
will give long service in any school cafeteria. 
Equipped with “*RUB-TEX”’ top this table 
is without a rival for school use. Also sup- 
plied with top of Sani-Onyx or Linoleum. 


Sales Organization of 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


North Chicago, Illinois 


| SANI PRODUCTS CO., . 
1 Sales Division of Chicago Hardware Foundry Co.., | 
1 North Chicago, Ill. \ 
; Send me at once ful! details about ‘‘RUB-TEX.” I am interested in it for 
1 | 
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The 
—— Solar System 


of 
School 


Sanitation 


ELIMINATES 
WASTE 
ACCUMULATION 
IN 


Corridors 
Classrooms 
Offices 
Lavatories 
Lobbies 
Laboratories 
Playgrounds 
Manual Training 
Cafeteria 
Domestic Science 
Gymnasium 
Locker Room 








----- Teaches children cleanliness 


on a complete Solar installation. 


Per 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


Pres. Raymond S. Jewett, of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of the State of New 
York, at the recent convention of the organization 
stated that it is not an economical use for property 
of such great value to operate the school plant 
costing nearly a billion dollars but 185 days of five 
hours each, or 925 hours, per year. 

“The lengthened school day,” he said, “would 
make possible study under a teacher’s supervision 
and eliminate homework, that bugaboo of the pupil 
and the parent. It would also make possible use 
of the gymnasium and other facilities to provide 
adequate physical exercises for the children under 
far better conditions and surroundings than they 
now obtain after school hours. 

“There will, of course, be many who will be un- 
willing to continue attendance through the summer, 
but our courses can and should be so laid out as 
to make it possible to advance pupils at any time 
during the year. Our school administrators should 
be able to work out a satisfactory solution of this 
problem either by dividing the year into three 
terms or changing the present classroom methods 
so as to allow pupils to progress as rapidly as they 
are able and be graduated as soon as they have 
completed the work required.” 

SAFETY FOR CHILDREN 

_West Virginia reports that last year 5,311 ac- 
cidents befell the students of the state, out of a 
total number of 276,400. Fifty-one of these acci- 
dents resulted in death and the remainder in a loss 
of 17,500 days from school. Of the school acci- 
dents, those happening on school grounds were 


THE Solar System of Sanitation, recognizing the trend of the times toward 
greater sanitation in all walks of life, offers a simple, yet highly efficient means of 
keeping pace with this trend. At the same time it enables children to take an 
active part in this movement toward greater sanitation and leaves with them a life 
long habit of cleanliness. 

The importance of sanitation in the school cannot be stressed too much. The 
welfare of young America depends strongly upon its strict observance. By means of 
the Solar System of Sanitation, the students themselves become an important part 
of the sanitation system. The easy swinging tops of the Solars invite use. When 
these receptacles are placed in vantage points throughout the school, rubbish piles, 
the breeding places of disease, disappear. 


Send plans or a description of your building and let us give you an estimate 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


most numerous, comprising 20 per cent of the 
total for all types. These were followed by school- 
building accidents (15 per cent), and those oc- 
curring on the way to or from school (9 per cent). 
This distribution does not hold for the high-school 
grades, however, where “other” accidents are most 
numerous and school-building accidents second in 
frequency. 


ACCURACY IN INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Intelligence tests in educational work are an im- 
portant source of error, unless properly adminis- 
tered, according to a recent statement of Dr. K. D. 
Blackfan, chairman of the national committee on 
growth and development of the White House Con- 
ference. 

The first important danger in an uncritical use 
of intelligence tests, according to Dr. Blackfan, lies 
in the elusive nature of intelligence itself. There 
appears to be a need for a satisfactory definition of 
intelligence. 

Reliable results of intelligence tests may be ob- 
tained only by trained and experienced observers, 
according to Dr. Blackfan. A misinterpretation 
of the results is another source of danger. School 
classifications ought never to be based solely on 
test scores. No intelligence test samples the entire 
range of mental abilities. “‘[he score made by the 
child tested may or may not be closely reproduced 
in another trial. This is true in making an arbi- 
trary diagnosis for feeble-mindedness on this test 
alone. 

The mental test should not be regarded as the 
final verdict. On the contrary, it should be regard- 
ed as a point of departure for further observation 
and study. It should be supplemented by case- 
history data, tests of actual accomplishment, and 
a careful consideration of personality traits. 

Some investigators have suggested the develop- 
ment of personality and character tests. Because 
of the vagueness of the primary ideas involved, 
the subject is in a highly unsatisfactory state at 
the present time. There should be a clear defini- 
tion of the objectives involved, rather than what 
is involved in such expressions as “traits” and 
“types.” It was brought out that the actual be- 


havior of a child depends to some extent upon his 
emotional characteristics and on the degree to 
which his behavior is governed by sound habits. 

Tests of various abilities, such as motor skills, 
have been devised. These give promise of yielding 
valuable information in the near future. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 The question of naming, or numbering; school- 
houses has come up before the Indianapolis board 
of education. The theory that local history can 
be served by perpetuating the names of public 
servants in school property is deemed the accept- 
able one. 


¢ Chairman Elliott B. Church, of the Newton, 
Mass., school committee, in his annual report, ex- 
plains that applications for the use of the local 
high-school auditorium continues in large numbers. 
He says: “In accordance with statute law, as in- 
terpreted by our city solicitor, we grant all appli- 
cations for such uses as may in our opinion be 
for educational, recreational, social, civic, philan- 
thropic, and like purposes for the general good and 
not for the benefit of a special group of citizens. 
It must be borne in mind that schoolhouses are 
primarily for school purposes and that privileges 
may be granted only when they do not conflict with 
educational activities.” 


4 “We are opposed to any plan looking toward 
nationalizing our schools or any part of them,” 
says a resolution recently adopted by the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association, “until both its 
advantages and disadvantages have been presented 
and a more definite knowledge had as to what 
safeguards are provided to keep the schools out of 
national politics.” Chairman Eldredge added: 
“Nothing can be gained by getting the schools 
caught in the political machinery. There could not 
be a more deadly thing for education than national- 
izing the schools, as anyone knows who has ob- 
served the red tape the District of Columbia 
schools have to unwind to get anywhere.” 


4 J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
elementary education of the University of New 
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_ Associated School Boards of New York State 
Hold Meeting 


_ The eleventh annual meeting of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of New York state 
was held October 13-14, at Syracuse. 

The constitution was amended, so that the state 
will be divided for administrative purposes, into 
six sections. The new section which has been des- 
ignated section 6, includes two counties, Nassau 
and Suffolk on Long Island. Mr. Alexander J. 
Wall, a member of the Lynbrook board of educa- 
tion, was elected as vice-president of section 6 for 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. Raymond S. Jewett, of Mt. Vernon, presi- 
dent of the association, gave his annual report, 
emphasizing the progress made with reference to 
a change in the teacher-tenure law of New York 
state. He discussed the problem of rural educa- 
tion, the use of the radio and motion pictures in 
the schools, prekindergarten and adult education, 
and educational facilities. 

Mr. Jewett presented suggestions for an amend- 
ment to the state education law, involving changes 
in teacher tenure. The amendment, if adopted, will 
make the following four provisions, as summarized 
by Mr. Jewett: 

1. For termination of required tenure when a 
teacher becomes eligible for retirement, after which, 
service will be continued at the will of the board 
of education. 

2. Removal during tenure may be made for 
cause by a vote of a majority of the board after 
a hearing in executive session, at which the teacher 
may be represented by counsel. 

3. An appeal may be made from the decision 
of the board to the state commissioner of educa- 
tion, but the decision of the commissioner shall be 
exclusive and final. 

4. It shall not affect teachers who are enjoying 
permanent tenure at the time the amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. Jewett pointed out that in order to obtain a 
more economical use of school property, there is 
needed a lengthening of the school day, the estab- 
lishment of the year-around school, and the exten- 
sion of evening-school facilities. He showed that 
the demands of the schools are constantly increas- 
ing, and that the American people are thoroughly 


sold to the value of an educated citizenry, and the 
parents of each generation are determined that 
their children shall have better educational advan- 
tages than they themselves enjoyed and are willing 
to pay for it. 

The resolutions committee presented the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. The association approved the proposed amend- 
ment to the teacher-tenure law, which provides for 
the termination of a required tenure of the teacher 
when the teacher becomes eligible for retirement, 
after which service will be continued at the will of 
the board. 

2. The state education department was asked to 
issue teachers’ certificates for ten-year periods only 
and to discontinue the practice of issuing life-teach- 
ing certificates. 

3. The association approved and supported the 
county library movement. 

The association reported a total paid member- 
ship to October 1 of this year of 171, or a net gain 
of six. The treasurer reported a balance on hand 
of $1,709.24, which is $341 more than the balance 
reported for last year. 

The legislative committee has kept the member- 
ship advised of legislation affecting the schools and 
the executive secretary attended the hearings on a 
number of educational bills. Although the legisla- 
ture failed to pass the bill, increasing the person- 
nel of the division of buildings and grounds of the 
state department, it is believed that progress has 
been made and that favorable action may be ex- 
pected at the next session of the legislature. 

The association extended a special vote of thanks 
to the president, the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and the board of education of Syracuse for 
the efforts made to make the meeting a success. 

At the business session, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Mr. Raymond S. Jewett, Mount Ver- 
non; vice-presidents, Mr. George R. Stephens, 
Lancaster; Mr. Harry J. Clark, Syracuse; Mr. 
G. W. Cheney, Corning; Mr. William F. Seber, 
Troy; Mr. James H. Anderson, New Rochelle; 
Mr. A. J. Wall, Lynbrook; executive secretary, 
Mr. W. A. Clifford, Mount Vernon. 


Illinois School-Board Association 
Meets at Urbana 


The Illinois State School-Board Association held 
its annual meeting on October 24, at Decatur, IIl. 
A total of 91 school-board officials were in attend- 
ance at the meeting. 

Prof..H. T. Scovill, of the University of Illinois, 
speaking on problems in finance, declared that suc- 
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cessful administration of school systems may best 
be obtained by the use of an effective budget. 
Professor Scovill pointed out that, since lack of 
control and not lack of adequate law, is usually 
responsible for defects in government, the budget 
should be and usually is an important means of 
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effecting honest and successful administration of 
school systems or other governmental divisions, 

In preparing a budget, Professor Scovill main. 
tained that there are four points to consider: (a) 
Whether each function or activity receiving gs 
port should continue to receive it; (b) What, if 
any, new activity should receive support; (c) The 
relative public importance of each function under 
consideration to the general administrative scheme: 
(d) What amount of financial support is necessary 
to maintain this relative importance from the point 
of view of the public and its interests? He pointed 
out that the auditor can render a valuable service 
to the district in nearly all cases by conducting 
an independent investigation to determine first 
the total revenue accruing to the district, and sec. 
ondly, the total expenses including those made by 
the treasurer or his banker for interest, bond re. 
demption, and tax-anticipation orders, as well as 
those issued by the board of education. 

_ The association adopted the following resolu. 
tions: 

1. Approved the inauguration of a pension sys. 
tem, based on actuarial principles, and providing 
that no pension to any teacher shall be less than 
that guaranteed in the law pertaining to teachers, 

2. Approved a resolution, providing for a grad- 
ual, but material increase in appropriations to the 
state school fund, and apportioned upon the basis 
of an equalization of opportunity to reasonable 
standards. It was suggested that liberal portions 
of the appropriations be allocated to the state 
school fund. 

The association elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Mr. Frank J. Petru, Cicero; vice- 
president, Mr. L. L. Tuley, Wood River; secre- 
tary, Mr. A. D. McLarty, Urbana; treasurer, Mr. 
F. E. Williamson, Urbana; member, executive com- 
mittee, Mr. George N. Taylor, Streator. 


THE PASSAIC MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL, PASSAIC, 


NEW JERSEY 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
PURUGEION TAGINE 64s. s5.6000 cveausen Brick and terra cotta 
WOMROEIOD SMO oo oisdcsascs coesadaansankan Terra cotta 
Construction material................ Brick and stone 
Corridor and stair finish........ Terrazzo and concrete 
Classroom finish......... Plaster walls and wood floor 
PROTA SIN 66.5 6-5 '. 0 0 0 08-0 Rea wR Standard 
Gymnasium finish.... .. Plaster walls and wood floor 
PIG GE COMBE POGIBB 6.6 6a <6 oc0%:6000%00000088 Tile 


Mechanical Equipment 
‘Lype of heating system... ....06sc6es Vapor vacuum 


WOMPOPAtUre COMO 6665 66sec ccescascees Automatic 
BOOCRTICR! GOMIPMNONE 5. c ccc cccccccsccwcess Complete 
AI Esai 8 Ea 4 5A PERI Sa eoaweees Modern 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
Pupil capacity of DUlGING. 66566 ccscccaee 2,200 
CSGGe Gt MMIII 616.6 65 t.0 tivo e654 oese ead $800,000 
Oe a ee er ee $75,000 
RRSP AON fy 6 -8.4 60 a4), 678 9000 2 Rees $875,000 
CONN UE CUUIS 100s 8s 66k sisddawdcanansales 42 cents 
CORE Pee Mo i6h han PE ae swiesGwaries $387 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM 


MEMORIAL SCHOOL, 
John F. Kelly, Architect, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Indian Club Cabinet Wardrobe Cabinet Stationery Cabinet Teachers’ Cabinet ‘a Dumbbell Cabinet Janitor’s Cabinet 
w. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. w. 52? yf! W. D. H. W. D. H. 
36 x 12 x 66” 36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 36x 9x 66” or 78” 36 x 12 x 66” 36 x 18 x 78” 
36 x 12 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 36x 15 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 36 x 12 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 

36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36x 18x a or 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 
36 x 21 x 78” 
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ding 
than 
hers STEEL CABINETS 
srad- 
) the 
basis HERE are thousands of uses in schools and other places for 
b Durabilt Steel Cabinets. 
la le For secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding, vermin-proof and orderly 
tions storage of classroom supplies, stationery, office equipment, gym supplies, 
stat tools, instruments, blue prints, drawings, maps, printing cuts, machine 
€ and electrical supplies; for wardrobe purposes and innumerable other 
uses, Durabilt Cabinets are an economical necessity. 
s for To save floor and aisle space, the doors on Durabilt Cabinets are full 
opening and can be swung against the side of cabinet where they are 
. completely out of the way. Cabinets can be had without doors when 
vice- enclosed protection is not required. 
ecre- Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. This adaptability 
is due to the numerous sizes available and combinations of adjustable 
Mr. ” we interior equipment that can be arranged. Tool $ Cabi 
com: ee eee A wide range of cabinets and interior equipment is carried pot were dicey” 


(With 2” or 3” Plain Drawers) (With 2” Tool Drawers, 3” Shelf 


in stock for prompt shipment. Write or phone for prices 


W. D. H. and further information. Our suggestions and quota- Trays and Shelf Partitions) 
36 x 18 x 66” or 78” tions will not place you under any obligation. W. D. H. 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24x 78” 36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 


‘No better built than Durabilt!” 


DURABILT 
aa 


TRADE MARR 





Key Cabinet 
2,200 (Capacity 100 to 1200 Hooks 
00/000 for Locker Keys. Larger 
75000 Storage Cabine keys reduce capacity.) 
> ’ . Orarg vir t 
75,000 (With Shelves and Shelf Partitions) Small 15 x 6 x 30” Tool Storage Cabinet 
} cents Ww. Dz. Hz. Large 24 x 6 x 30” (With Plain Shelves) 
$387 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” W. D. H. 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 


5 ep TO Eee oe ee 





Counter and Desk High 
w. BB. 
36 x 18 x 42” 





36 x 21 x 42” or 30%” 
36 x 24 x 42” or 3014” 


SPs 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 





Blue Print, Map and Plan Cabinets 
(With 3” Drawers having flap at front and hood at rear) 
WwW. DB. Hz. 


36 x 18 x 42”, 66” or 78” 
36 x 21 x 42”, 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 42” or 78” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 





Desk and Counter High 


en’ & 
19% x 18 x 30%” 
19% x 21 x 30%” or 42” 
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With Ordinary Fou nta ins 


The child, bless her heart. She likes to 
mess things up. You did, too, when you 
were her age. There goes the water 
squirting on the walls and the floor. 


No Tintin . «» Lhat’s one reason Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains are safe—they're as safe from tampering as from the risk of contamination 
—just the fountains for school use, as thousands of trouble-free installations 
specify. Be sure to make it the SPECIFICATION FOR SANITATION— 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains—The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 
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(Concluded from Page 83) 


York, in a public address, recently outlined the 
relations between the state educational department 
and the several school units of the state. He holds 
that “practically every relationship between the 
state education department on the one hand and 
local school officers on the other, has grown out 
of some specific situation.” Mr. Morrison adds 
that: “There was a time when it was necessary for 
board members or trustees to exercise all super- 
visory control in the examination of pupils, the 
construction of school buildings, etc., but gradually 
boards of education have come to the realization 
that supervision of instruction requires highly 
trained professional knowledge and skill. More 
recently there has grown the belief among board 
members that it is good business to employ an 
assistant to the superintendent who shall be largely 
responsible for all the details of business manage- 
ment.” 


4 New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
taken steps to effect a reduction in the number of 
oversized classes in the city schools. It was pointed 
out that the nation-wide economic depression had 
played a large part in making the oversized-class 
problem one which demanded immediate atten- 
tion. A check-up has been begun by the super- 
intendent of schools to determine exactly how 
many oversized classes there are in the schools, 
and to indicate how large these classes are. The 
information will be obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire to be distributed among the respective 
schools. 

A number of factors will be taken into con- 
sideration in determining whether or not a class 
is oversized. Among these are the number of chil- 
dren in the class, and the scholastic grade of the 
class. Usually, a class of more than 40 pupils is 
officially considered too large. 


4 The state of Iowa has begun a census of handi- 
capped children, including crippled and mentally- 
defective children, those with heart and lung ail- 
ments, and those who are hard of hearing, deaf, 
or suffering with speech defects. The purpose of 
the census is to discover all disabled children who 
cannot profitably attend the regular classes of the 
public schools. Four typical counties in different 
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parts of the state will be given special study by 
nurses and physicians. 


4 A scholarship fund of $5,000 for needy children 
has been raised by the teachers of New York 
City as a memorial to Mr. M. Samuel Stern, late 
vice-president of the board of education. 


¢ The Humboldt county schoolmaster’s club, 
which met recently at Livermore, Iowa, adopted a 
resolution approving a change in the number of rep- 
resentatives on the state high-school board of con- 
trol of athletics. At the present time, there are 
three members on the board, and the proposed 
change will allow a representative from each of 
the seven state teachers’ association districts. It 
is expected that similar action will be taken by the 
other associations. 


4 The state education department of North Caro- 
lina, in a recent report, points out that there has 
been a substantial increase in enrollment and at- 
tendance over that of the preceding school year. 
Last year there were 866,939 children enrolled, or 
11,057 more than the number for 1928-29. The 
year’s addition is less than half of the increase of 
1927-28, when there was a gain of 24,627. 

The present enrollment is divided among 607,344 
white pupils and 259,593 colored pupils. In other 
words, 70 per cent of the school enrollment is 
white, and 30 per cent colored. 

School attendance has increased. During 1929- 
30, there was an average daily attendance of 672,- 
895 pupils, both white and colored. The number 
represents an increase of 128,140 over the at- 
tendance of the preceding year. 


4 Urbana, Ill. A new grading plan has been in- 
augurated in the high school. The plan provides 
for a system of alphabetical gradings, in place of 
the former numerical ratings. 


¢ Cleveland Heights, Ohio. An employment bu- 
reau has been installed in the commercial depart- 
ment, for the benefit of graduates who desire to 
obtain employment. A list of business establish- 
ments has been compiled for use in obtaining work 
for students. The bureau limits its work at pres- 
ent to students who are fitted for secretarial duties. 

¢ A committee of the Wisconsin Education As- 
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Automatic 
Stream Control 


Practical automatic stream con- 
trol, two-stream projector—water 
never too high, never too low; no 
lips need touch projector, Non- 
squirting! No servicing. 
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sociation recently issued a report, in which it urged | 
the adoption of definite rules against the use of 
propaganda material in the schools of the ot 
The committee was of the opinion that advertising | | 
of whatever form is of doubtful value in th |! 
schools, and that selling of any kind of artich |¢ 
through the school children was entirely unjustified | 
¢ The educators of the country have asked Con- | | 
gress to grant the permanent and exclusive assign 
ment of a minimum of 15 per cent of all radio, 
broadcasting channels to educational institutions, : 
and to federal educational agencies, for the fur- ; 
therance of education by radio. The request was | | 
put in the form of a resolution submitted on. 
October 13 by the Conference on Radio and Edu- | 
cation at Chicago. The conference asked that aj 
committee of educators be formed to work out | 
definite plans and recommendations for protecting | 


and promoting broadcasting in educational insti- | 
tutions. 


# St. Paul, Minn. Under the revised plan for | 


handling the school affairs, which has been adopted | 
by the city council, the latter will serve as an elec- | 
tive board of education, assisted by the standing 
committee appointed by the mayor. The arrange- 








ment transfers the determination of major points | 
of policy from the department of education to 
the council, and causes the commissioner of edu- 
cation to serve only as the administrative head of 
the school system. ! 

The council schools committee, which consists 
of Mayor Bundlie, Irving C. Pearce, commissioner 
of education, and George C. Sudheimer, commis- 
sioner of public safety, will sit in at the monthly 
meetings of the citizens’ advisory school board, to 
study school problems. The committee will visit 
the schools to get first-hand information in con- 
nection with its work. 


4 Assistant Attorney General Charles E. Phillips 
of Minnesota has given an opinion to the Owa- 
tonna school board, to the effect that insurance on 
school property cannot be placed with an agency, 
the profits of which go to a bank, if any stock 
holder in the bank is a member of the school 
board. The fact that the bank agency may be con 
ducted by a person not a stockholder in the 
does not affect the situation. 


—— 


—_ 
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stified biting wind! Windows must be shut against the weather. 
1 Con- They can be &ept shut, if there are Sturtevant Unit Heater- 
vaio || Ventilators to keep the classroom comfortable and healthful. 
—_ In the morning, Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators will warm 
st_was | | up the classrooms quickly...much more quickly than direct 
‘ed on | radiation. Then during classes they will draw in outdoor air 
d Edu: | . filter it...temper it...and circulate it through the room.. 
that a 
gently, quietly, thoroughly. Free from discomfort and dis- 
tecting | traction, teachers and students can do better work. 
| insti- 
| Throughout the country, schools both old and new have 
— proved for themselves the advantages of Sturtevant Unit 
dopted | Heater-Ventilators. Full information will be sent you...for 
n = the asking...from our nearest office. 
anding 
rrange- B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
points | Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative : Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
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These Compartments Are 


Worth Remembering 





OME day you will be faced with the necessity of choosing 
toilet, shower and dressing room compartments, either for a 

new building or for rehabilitation work in one of your existing 
structures. WEISTEEL Compartments offer so many real advan- 
tages that they are well worth remembering until that time comes. 


Exclusive principles of design and construction, such as the 
V-Rail reinforcement which is integral, with the panel and posts 
interlocked and welded, make WeISTEEL Compartments unusually 
strong and able to endure the rough treatment which school toilet 
compartments inevitably receive. The ingenious reinforcement of 
door stiles and rails, the simple and easily adjusted foot and wall 
fittings, the completely enclosed gravity hinge--these are points 
well worth consideration. 


Remember the name WeEISTEEL-—remember that when you are 
ready, you can receive full information and suggestions based on 
our more than fifty-four years of experience by writing to this 


company. It will place you under no obligation to get the whole 
story about WEISTEEL Compartments. 


THE HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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4 The question of an elective or appointive 
school board was submitted to a referendum vote 
at Baraboo, Wis. The elective plan was carried by 
a large vote. Heretofore the school board was 
appointed by the city council. 


4 Oak Park, Ill. The school board has proposed 
the discontinuance of community classes in elemen- 
tary-school buildings as an economy measure. 
These community classes have been conducted free 
of charge to the adults of each district where 
classes of twenty or more signed up. 

4 Rockford, Ill. At an election held on Novem- 
ber 4, the citizens voted not to change from the 
special charter type of school-district organization 
to the jurisdiction of the school law. This means 
that the present organization with an appointive 
board of education will continue to operate. Under 
the suggested organization, an elective board of 
fifteen members, with the president and members 
elected at large, would have been operative. 


4 The citizens of Rock Island, Ill., have voted 
against a proposal to change from the special 
charter type of organization to the plan provided 
under the general school law. The plan was offered 
to the voters of the city last May and was parallel 
to the situation which existed in Rockford. 


4 Waukegan, Ill. In accordance with a sugges- 
tion of a local public accountant, the city treas- 
urer has agreed to open special accounts with local 
banks for the city-school funds, instead of running 
this account along with other city funds. With 
a separate account, it will be possible to compile 
interest which accrues on city-school balances, 
which will be paid directly to the district. 

4 Racine, Wis. The school board will ask the 
state supreme court for an interpretation of the 
law on the various questions involved in the de- 
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cision recently rendered in its suit against the city. 
The local court, in its decision, rendered a verdict 
for the city, contending that the city council alone 
has the right of disposition of funds. The school 
board, in its suit, sought to force the city council 
to assign to it the $120,000 obtained from the 
sale of a high-school site, and to issue bonds for 
an additional sum of $350,000 for building pur- 
poses. The court, in its decision, pointed out that 
if the school board cannot compel the levying of 
a tax, it is illogical to hold that it can compel the 
issuance of bonds, because the power to issue 
bonds carries with it the power to tax. 

A new development in the school situation is the 
fact that the school budget lies untouched and 
unexamined in the office of the city clerk. In view 
of the present situation, it was the opinion of the 
city officials that it would be outside of the policy 
of the council to act on the budget, since only 
one side can be right. The school board must 
admit that the council has power to approve, or 
it must maintain that the power rests with the 
commissioners. Meanwhile, the schools face the 
possibility of not having money with which to 
operate in 1931. 


4 Dowagiac, Mich. The school board has voted 
to adopt a policy of economy in expenditures for 
the next school year. The board has obtained a 
loan of funds for the operation of the schools until 
the tax money is available. This loan represents 
a decrease of from $5,000 to $10,000 from that of 
last year. 


4 Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has ordered 
strict compliance with the scholastic regulations 
governing athletics. The rules calling for a one- 
year suspension of a high-school athlete who plays 
with a nonschool team during the school year must 


* 


be observed, according to Mr. Paul Krimmel, 
director of physical education. The action was 
taken following the death of a high-school athlete 
who was fatally injured in a sandlot football game 
on October 28. It was contended that the injury 
would not have occurred if the game had been 


played under supervision similar to that afforded 


in a regular high-school game. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
taken up plans for a program of winter building 
work to afford relief in the unemployment situa- 
tion. The estimated cost of the program will be 
$555,000. 


¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has taken up 
the matter of continuing the present scale of wages 
for teachers, which provides automatic salary in- 
creases based on training and experience. It was 
the opinion of some of the members that the pres- 
ent wage scale should be allowed to lapse for this 
year because of the present economic situation. 


¢ Chicago, Ill. Due to a change in operating 
conditions, the board has been compelled to pro- 
hibit the use of the swimming pools in school 
buildings by outside organizations or for night 
activities. Under a new policy the pools are not 
to be emptied and refilled on Saturday. 


4 Madison, Wis. A special committee of the 
board has asked that all soliciting in the schools 
be eliminated. The committee, which has made a 
study of the practice of soliciting in the schools, 
has outlined a policy for the future. 


4 Milwaukee, Wis. The local citizens’ bureau is 
supporting the efforts of the school board to obtain 
legislation permitting the city to take over imme- 
diately any school buildings in annexed school dis- 
tricts on the edge of the city. It was pointed out 
that the law, which puts the instruction in the 
hands of the city board, leaves the control of the 
buildings with the district board until assets and 
liabilities are divided, and results in inconvenience 
and unnecessary expense to the city. Provision for 
immediate division of assets after annexation would 
eliminate these difficulties. 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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G&G Model E Electric — 
Hoist in use. One man | 
can perform entire oper- + 
ation of raising filled (&- 
cans and placing them 
on sidewalk. Note par- 
ticularly how sidewalk 
opening is protected by ~ 
G&G Sidewalk Doors } 

and Spring Guard Gate. } 
No danger of injury to 
operator, pedestrians or 


school pupils. 
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THIS 
ELECTRIC 
HOIST 


WIDELY USED IN SCHOOLS BECAUSE OF LOW COST OPERATION 
POSITIVE SAFETY FEATURES AND LONG LIFE 


UMEROUS tests have been conducted by 
unbiased engineers to determine just how 

low is the operating cost of GWG Electric 
Hoist equipment. Results varied, of course, 
due to differences in cost of current and 
distance of lift. Here are a few actual figures: 


296 cans raised in one kwh. 
85 round trips for one cent current 
cost. 
227 cans handled in one kwh. 
151% tons of ashes raised in one kwh. 
258 cans raised in one kwh. 


But economy alone would not influence school 
officials for safety in operation is of paramount 
importance for any equipment on_ school 
property. G&G safety features are unequalled. 
The operator cannot ‘“‘forget’’ and children 


cannot meet with accident, for sidewalk open- 
ing is fully protected at all times. 


Then there is the rugged construction of all 
G&G equipment—hoist, sidewalk doors, door 
frames, ladder, etc. Build solidly to give many 
years of daily service. Reports of 15 and 20 
years of constant service are common. 


Now standard equipment with Boards of Edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh, Seattle, Louisville, Kans- 
as City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston and New 
York, now in use in schools in 44 states. 


With this equipment one or two men can do 
the work of four or five, so there is a saving in 
labor too. This same labor saving applies to 
our hand power models too. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


GILLIS © GEOGHEGAN 


64 Years of Service 


551 West Broadway 




















New York, N. Y. 
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‘Typical Two- cis School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for aa 
School Housing Need % 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a ver Vv short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school : in five AP ays. Other buildings 
“go up ” correspondingly as fast. € Circle A walls are insulated — four 
layers thick. They keep out heat, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforced atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 
rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 
Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand with pride in 


the most expensive company. Send for interesting details. No obligation. 


IRCLE A BUILDING 


CPortable 








625 S.25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 

Also manufacturers of Circle A Sec- 
tional Partitions, Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, Kitchen Units, 
Portable and Permanent Steel Grand- 
stands, Portable Wood Bleachers, 
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Typical Gymnasium 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 


School Wardrobes. 





(Concluded from Page 88) 


¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. C. R. Reed has re- 
cently outlined a program of curtailment and ad- 
justing, through which he plans to absorb in 1931 
the $260,000 reduction in the school budget. Mr. 
Reed contended that nearly three fourths of the 
amount could be saved by increasing the teacher 
load, and by reducing the number of new teachers 
to be taken on in February, eliminating summer 
schools, withdrawing insurance, and shrewd buying 
of coal. 

4 Detroit, Mich. In accepting a school-construc- 
tion bid of 50 per cent higher than the low esti- 
mate, the school board has adopted a policy to 
favor local firms over outside companies to aid 
employment. The board, in another effort to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation, has instructed 
architects assigned to the 21 construction projects 
under way to include a requirement that con- 
tractors employ local labor on a standard wage 
schedule. 


¢ The lower courts of Franklin county, Ohio, 
have been upheld by the state supreme court, in 
a case growing out of the failure of the Com- 
mercial Bank of West Jefferson in May, 1927. 
Suit was brought by the Ohio Casualty Insurance 
Company against the board of education of Prairie 
township. The insurance company was surety, in 
the amount of $10,000, on the depository bond of 
the bank to the board of education. The former 
paid the school board $10,300 and filed claim with 
the state bank examiner. Later the state banking 
department paid 40 per cent on proved claims, 
paying $12,950 to the board of education, but re- 
fusing to pay the claim of the insurance company. 
The lower court held that the company could not 
collect until the board of education had been com- 
pensated in full, which decision was upheld by the 
supreme court. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The local league of women 
voters recently succeeded in upsetting the plans of 
the board of education to lower the present re- 
quirements of teaching experience of high-school 


teachers, when a resolution deprecating any abro- 
gation of the rules was read at a meeting of the 
board. It was expected that the board would 
approve the resolution amending the rules, but the 
opposition of the league resulted in a decision to 
delay the matter. The league is opposed to the 
proposed change for the reason that it would allow 
politics to influence future appointments and for 
the further reason that the present standards 
should not be lowered. 

Under the proposed change, teachers not meet- 
ing the requirement of two years of teaching ex- 
perience, would be appointed to a high school. The 
number of such appointments would be limited to 
4 per cent of the number of regular teachers in the 
school at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has voted 
to make a charge for the use of auditoriums in 
school buildings. Under the plan, the charge for 
the Technical High School will be $27.10; for the 
other five buildings, the charge will range from 
$15 to $20. The charges are intended to cover 
the cost for janitors’ service, fuel, and lighting. 


4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has approved 
a suggestion of Supt. G. C. Francis, providing for 
the creation of a placement bureau in the high 
school to assist pupils in obtaining employment. 
Under the plan, students who are out of employ- 
ment will report to the high school for information 
about available positions. Students who are placed 
will be followed up to see if assistance can be 
rendered to increase their efficiency. A card sys- 
tem will be maintained for graduates in good 


standing, showing their preference of work and 
qualifications. 


4 Newark, N. J. The board of education has 
taken steps to help relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation by action which will make hundreds of 
positions available for school teachers. The board’s 
instruction committee passed a resolution, asking 
the superintendent to furnish data showing how 
many school teachers are holding more than one 
position. It is estimated that at least 500 are 


employed in two or more branches of schoolwork. 

As a means of immediate relief, repairwork has 
been authorized, which will furnish employment to 
about 150 men for varying periods up to a year. 
Of this number, 50 men will be put on a painting 
job created for the purpose by the board. It is 
believed that 50 men could be employed for 10 
weeks by the use of the stagger system of em- 
ployment. The money available for the work has 
been obtained from a surplus in the _ building- 
repair fund, effected as a result of economies in 
expenditures last year. 


4 President Russell Willson, of the Indianapolis 
board of education, in a public address recently 
said: “There is still an impression that school- 
board members are consulted by thousands of 
persons on the many details that go with school- 
administrative labors. That impression is erroneous. 

“Instead of being tied down to details of school 
organization and administration the commissioners 
are left free to devote real thought and energy to 
the larger problems of school control, which are 
sure to be neglected whenever the board attempts 
to handle details. In other words, the board should 
act largely as a legislative body. For its work to 
be successful it must make definite distinction be- 
tween those functions which are legislative and 
those which are executive. The realm of the board 
will most effectively be restricted to directing pol- 
icy, legislating, planning for the future, supervis- 
ing expenditures, and selection of executive and 
administrative experts.’ 


4 St. Paul, Minn. At the suggestion of the 
mayor and the recommendation of the commis- 
sioner of education, a new public-school policy has 
been adopted, with the city council functioning as 
an elective board of education and the commis- 
sioner of education acting as the administrative 
head of the school system. The council will be 
assisted by a standing committee on schools. The 
new plan contemplates the elimination of the old 
system, under which the department of education 
handled all major school matters and submitted 
its recommendations to the council. 
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Modern Ventilation 
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of Heating and Ventilating 











Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange, Mm. J 
Contractor: Frank Pp. Farrell, Newark, N. J. 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 









High School, Milburn, N. J. 
Contractor: N. F. Cantello, Elizabeth, N. J, 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. z. 
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Pictured above is the public 
school at Kellerton, Lowa. It is 
of fire-proof construction. Yet 
the school board officials re- 
sponsible for the safety of Kel- 
lerton school children realized 
that no matter how 
well they might build, 
the possibility of 
fire is always present. 
True, modern con- 
struction lessens the 
hazard of fire. Never- 
theless an average of 
six schools suffer se- 
rious fires every day. 
Authentic statistics 
show that 80% of 
school fires start in 
the basement. Con- 
tents of school build- 
ings cannot be fire- 
proof. Fire itself may 
never get beyond the 
basement and still 
perish or cripple 
scores of school chil- 
dren through smoke suffocation, 
gassing, and what is worst of 


all, PANIC, which crushes and 


tramples more victims than ac- 
tually burn—even where the 
stairway type of fire escape is 
relied upon. 

Through the Butler Tubular 
Fire Escape, 120 children can 


slide to safety and 
6UTLER 


do it safely because 
they are protected all 
SUPER SEPTIC 
Sewage Disposal 


the way from smoke, 

flames and gases. Ice 

and snow cannot block 
No chemicals. Nature’s | theirescape. The pres- 
own process is harnessed e . 
to completely dispose of | Sure of achild’s foot on 
eae | oan ero 
swings the doors wide 
open. Children or 
grown-ups swing into 
the mouth of the tube 
from the handy bars 
at the top and sides 
of the door. These 
patented features are 
to be had only in the 
Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape. Can you be 
conscience free until 
you have investigated the safest 
and most rapid escapeway for 
your buildings? 


complete information. 





Send for complete information now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 Eastern Ave. 955 So. 9th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escape and about your free 
survey service. [|] Check here if information on super-service sewage disposal is desired. 
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Score- 


Boards 


CLASS OF 
1930 


Add Spectator Interest 


It pays to keep the spectators up-to-the-minute, right with 
the game, for in the final analysis it is the fans who make 
athletic contests possible. 


The REMOTOMATIC Automatic Electric Score-Board 
instantly records so that all can see every scoring play. 
It operates by remote control from a small manual at the 
officials’ table or other convenient location. It changes 
score or gives minutes to play with the press of a button. 
It is a complete self-contained unit—hang it up and plug 


into the regular circuit and it’s ready to operate. 

It is priced within range of any gymnasium; is the 
greatest bargain ever offered in Electric Score-Boards. 
Write for 


Descriptive 
Circular 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Exclusive Distributors for the United States 
1835 West Lake St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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OU will find that a Stewart Iron 

Fence—with its extra value in 
extreme durability as well as ap- 
pearance—is the most practical of 
school fence enclosures. For com- 
parison, let us send you our 
Illustrated Catalog which shows 
both Iron Picket and Chain Link 
Fences. Address—The Stewart 
Iron Works Co., Inc., 605 Stewart 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Maximum 


Seating Capacity 
at 


Minimum Cost 


Record crowds mean a healthy increase in financial receipts. 
record crowds will result from comfortably seated, satisfied spectators 
at the big games and other outdoor events. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Grandstands have comfortable wooden seats raised on supports, with 
ample leg and foot room. They offer maximum safe seating capacity at 


J 


minimum cost. 


Further information on our all-steel grand- 
stands is given in our free Folder No. 87. 
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Personal 


# Dr. Susan M. Dorsey is one of five women 
whom Los Angeles county, Calif., has honored by 
naming schools for them. The remaining four 
women for whom new schools were named are 
Jane Addams, Susan B. Anthony, Florence Night- 
ingale, and Mary Lyon. 

¢ Mr. Byron C. Kirsy, formerly principal of 
the Linden Platoon School, South Bend, Ind., has 
been appointed principal of the Oliver School, one 
of the city’s largest platoon schools. 

4 Dr. Georce Howarp, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Rowan county, N. C., is now on the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Howard has had a wide range of experience in 
schoolwork, including work in the state education 
department and at the State Teachers’ College 
where he earned his degree for the purpose of pre- 
paring for service as a county superintendent. 

4 Dr. Epwin W. Apams, formerly director of 
normal and practice schools at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed associate superintendent of 
schools, to succeed the late Dr. O. P. Cornman. 
Miss Florence A. Doyle has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the promotion of Dr. 
Adams. 

4 Mr. L. E. Zrecter, of Maryville, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Boon- 
ville, to succeed C. E. Chrane. 


4 Danret H. Perpve has been made the head 
of the high-school division of the West Virginia 
department of education. 


¢ Mr. LEONARD E. Loos has been appointed as 
assistant superintendent of schools at Lake Forest, 
Ill. Mr. Loos is a graduate of Teachers College. 
Columbia University and holds the degree of 
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A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Capacity 1440 persons. 


And 


above. 


deferred payment plan. 


The clear space beneath the stand may be utilized for dressing rooms, 
offices and storage — roofed by the water-tight construction of the seats 
The PDM Grandstand is built in standard sections—which can be 
added to or double-decked as required. The upkeep is low—an occasional 
coat of paint. The high investment value is always there. Ask about our 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


bachelor of arts from Wittenberg College, and a 
master of arts degree from Columbia University. 
For the past three years Mr. Loos had filled the 
superintendency at Chrisman, Ill., during which 
time excellent progress had been made in the 
schools. 

¢ Miss Etta Roesuck has served as superin- 
tendent of the school at Aspermont, Stonewall 
county, Texas for twelve consecutive years. This 
is a distinctive record in the annals of the Texas 
schools. 

4 The twentieth anniversary of the appointment 
of Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, as principal of the Wad- 
leigh High School, in New York City, was cele- 
brated at a dinner given in his honor at the St. 
Moritz Hotel, on November 8. Members of the 
administrative staff of the city schools were 
present. 


4 Mr. CuHartes W. HAwkswortH has been ap- 
pointed as chief of the Alaska Division of the 
Office of Education, succeeding Mr. Jonathan H. 
Wagner. Mr. Hawksworth has had a long and 
varied service in the Bureau schools. Previous to 
his appointment, he was district superintendent of 
the southeastern district, with headquarters at 
Juneau. 


4 Mr. Joun KAntNeER, of East Detroit, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Rose- 
ville, to succeed Fred Sanborn. Mr. Kantner is a 
graduate of Ursinus College and holds a master of 
arts degree from the University of Michigan. 


4 Supt. W. R. Booker, of Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., has been reélected for a new three-year 
term. Mr. Booker has completed two years of serv- 
ice in the schools. 


4 Mr. Arvie ELprep, superintendent of schools 
at Troy, N. Y., has resigned to become secretary of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Eldred succeeds Mr. H. H. Horner, who has be- 
come connected with the state- education depart- 
ment. 

¢ Supt. Joun B. DovcGatt, of Summit, N. J., 
has recently been reélected for a three-year term, 
with a substantial increase in salary. Mr. Dougall 
has completed two terms of three years each. 





¢ The school board of Tracy City, Tenn., has 
reorganized for the school year 1931, with the re- 
élection of Mr. Jerr. D. Futts as chairman, and 
Mr. E. C. SHELTON as clerk. The other members 
of the board are Mr. W. C. ABERNATHY, Mr. D. 
W. McCuLLovucu, and Mr. S. E. SCHAERER. 

4 Supt. G. A. STUBBLEFIELD, of Springdale, Ark., 
has been reélected for a fourth consecutive term. 

¢ The school board of Springdale, Ark., is com- 
posed of Dr. J. E. Martin, president; Mr. A. A. 
Backus, secretary; Mr. E. B. CuMMINGsS; Mk. F. 
F. Haze; Mr. CALvin WALKER; and Mr. C. M. 
PHILLIPS. 

4 Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. At its meeting 
on November 6, the school board was reorganized, 
with the election of M. L. Boswell, Esq., as chair- 
man; W. E. Donovan, Esq., as vice-chairman; A. 
J. Haliburton, Esq., as chairman of school sites 
and buildings; E. S. Blackie, Esq., chairman of 
the teachers’ committee; W. E. G. Shields, Esq., 
as chairman of the medical committee; and E. 
F. Hubley, Esq., as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

¢ County Superintendent Charles Bartelmeh was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of the Barrs 
Mills School, near New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


A TRIBUTE TO A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. J. J. Barnett, president of the board of edu- 
cation at Joplin, Mo., recently issued the following 
statement concerning Mr. J. A. Koontz, superin- 
tendent of the Joplin city schools: 

“During the past few years, the Joplin public 
schools have been undergoing what are, by far, 
the most significant changes in their history. In 
curriculum, in organization, in methods. of instruc- 
tion, in spirit—the transformation has been al- 
most unbelievable. Mr. Koontz, more than any 
other person, has been the inspiration of, and the 
directing force in, this progressive development. 
He doubtless has made mistakes, as any progres- 
sive leader would, but we have always found him 
to be honest, straightforward, able, dependable, 
and courageous in his zeal for the betterment of 
the Joplin schools. The results speak for them- 
selves.” 


DEALING WITH TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 


For the purpose of working out a proper rela- 
tionship between school officials and publishers, 
Supt. Charles C. Hughes, of Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, recently called a conference of his staff and 
the state representatives of the several schoolbook 
publishing firms. 

The conference, after a day’s session, reached 
the following conclusions: 

1. Sampling Textbooks: Two copies of each text 
in which it is believed that Satramento might be 
interested are to be sent to the professional library 
which is located at the central administration build- 
ings. These samples are to be used by the textbook 
committee. They will be sent to teachers, special 
committees, or regular committees, which the text- 
book committee feels can best be used for review- 
ing purposes. If extra copies are needed for wider 
circulation they will be requested by the committee. 

2. Textbook presentation by representatives: It 
was felt that contact of publishers and school offi- 
cials should be made complete and easy. To that 
end, the second and fourth Wednesdays are to be 
set apart by the superintendent’s staff, during which 
days bookmen will have free and complete access to 
these officials. If a bookman wishes an interview, 
he will notify the superintendent’s office at least 
one day in advance. Also, it was believed that any 
material which was to be discussed at the time of 
the interview should be sent to the school depart- 
ment sufficiently far in advance so that the staff 
might have time to examine the same. In that way, 
both parties would be prepared and a better con- 
tact assured. 

3. Textbook-adoptions program: When an adop- 
tion of textbooks is pending, all textbook publish- 
ers are to be notified. The publishers are to be 
furnished the curricula, courses of study, and 
the criteria which will be used as the bases for 
selection. 


THE FILM TEXTBOOK A NEW ARM 
OF EDUCATION 


A new world movement has been started to make 
possible the exchange of pedagogical motion-picture 
films between various countries and to place the 
motion picture in the classrooms of all countries as 
a supplemental aid of the teacher and the textbook. 

Mr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, writ- 
ing in the Motion Picture Monthly, tells of the 
efforts of the International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute to make such films speak a uni- 
versal language through a channel of distribution 
formed by the new organization. 

The purpose of the Institute is to help spread 
knowledge and science through the development 
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of the cinema as a means and instrument of edu- 
cation —a purpose long held by the motion-pic- 
ture industry and by leading American educators. 

The first step undertaken by the Institute is the 
collection of documentary evidence of the world- 
in-industry’s educational films and of the indus- 
tries allied to it. The Institute has built up a card 
index covering motion-picture developments 
through the world. Nearly seven hundred maga- 
zines devoted to films reach the Institute regular- 
ly, and each of these is translated, reviewed, and 
its contents indexed. A monthly review, devoted 
to the educational motion picture, is being publish- 
ed by the Institute in five editions. Each issue con- 
tains ideas and facts about motion pictures applied 
to agriculture, hygiene, problems of methodology 
and pedagogy, professional training, and scientific 
management. 

The International Institute, with the help of 
America and other countries, is planning to de- 
velop to the greatest possible usefulness, the edu- 
cational film and to make it one day available in 
every schoolroom. Its purpose is to bring together 
the disjointed effort toward educational films and 
to find a way to make those pictures available to 
all countries. 

Since the motion-picture film has enlarged in 
scope and content the mental horizon of millions 
of men and women, it is believed it can be made 
a powerful auxiliary to the teacher in the humblest 
school, and can be made to give a new demonstra- 
tive value to words. 


NEW BOOKS 
Office Practices in Secondary Schools 


William C. Reavis and Robert C. Woellner. 
Cloth, 240 pages. Price, $2. Laidlaw Brothers, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ordinarily one will wonder whether secondary 
schools have become sufficiently important to war- 
rant an agency which assumes the dignity of an 
office, or more particularly an office organization. 
But when one realizes that the modern high school 
is an institution which involves a series of dealings 
between student and school, it also becomes ap- 
parent that such an agency must be provided. 

The authors of the book have managed to build 
up a system of office routine designed to serve 
secondary schools, and to bring much valuable in- 
formation to their subject. They not only define 
the function of the several administrative factors 
of a high school, but also deal with the appoint- 
ment of time in order to secure the maximum 
of efficiency. 

The use of labor-saving devices is exhaustively 
treated. The matter of office records, filing docu- 
ments, personal problems and the like come in for 
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adequate attention. There are some _ instructive 
chapters on general office administration, commy. 
nications with parents, pupils and teachers, archi- 
tectural plan of principal’s office, etc. The book js 
well planned and is bound to render a valuable 
service. 

Ways to Teach English 


By Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D. Cloth, 566 pages, 
Price, $2.50. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc. ‘Garden City, N. Y. 

Used as a basal text in teacher-training courses, 
this book of English methods will accomplish much, 
It serves to orientate the student or new teacher, 
while offering different and original procedures to 
the experienced teacher. English is considered 
from three viewpoints: oral and written self-ex. 
pression, accuracy in expression, and appreciation 
of literature. No phase of literary activity—gram- 
mar, narration, poetry, essay, drama—has been 
omitted or elided. Comprehensive extracurricular 
research problems and completion tests are includ- 
ed at the end of each chapter for student use, 
Five appendices of teaching material, together with 
a complete bibliography of associated works, pro- 
vide ample possibilities for the classroom teacher 
and complete the volume. 


A Child’s Second Number Book 


By Julia E. Badanes and Saul Badanes. Parts 
1 and 2. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 68 cents each, 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

These books carry forward the work begun so 
interestingly and well in A Child’s Number Primer. 
They provide complete practice work for the sec- 
ond school year. The child is required to develop 
clear number concepts from 1 to 100, and to apply 
them in problems of addition and subtraction, 
based on child interests and child life. A begin- 
ning is made toward the end of the second book 
in serial counting, to bridge over naturally the gap 
between addition and multiplication. 

The books are carefully graded and the teacher’s 
handbook provides detailed suggestions, as well as 
statement of principles for teaching numbers and 
for overcoming typical learning difficulties. 


Junior Mathematics 


By George D. Strayer and C. B. Upton. Book 
I, 272 pages; Book II, 286 pages; Book III, 320 
pages. Published by the American Book Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

These books offer a well-rounded course in arith- 
metic and algebra at the junior-high-school level. 
Book I for the seventh grade is divided very care- 
fully between problems intended to improve the 
skill of the pupil in simple computation, and the 
application of arithmetical principles to personal 
business problems. The four final chapters are de- 
voted to the measurement of areas and volumes. 

Book II for the eighth grade is largely devoted 
to economic and business problems. Considerable 
attention is given to rapid calculation and the final 
chapters lead the pupil into the study of simple 
geometric figures, triangles, ratio, square root, and 
negative numbers. 

The third book is an inclusive first-year course 
in algebra. While it meets the requirements of the 
various standardizing agencies, the emphasis is 
distinctly upon the practical elements of the sub- 
ject which children can use in everyday life. 
Principles, rather than the manipulation of sym- 
bols, is insisted upon, and the problems are made 
useful by constant application to business, indus- 
trial, and personal situations. The work offered is 
more inclusive than the average class can study 
within a year’s time. The authors have indicated 
a minimum course, which is readily within the 
ability of any average group. 

All of the books have numerous interesting and 
original touches which have evidently grown out 
of the practical classroom experience of the junior 
author. 


Farm Crop Projects 


By W. L. Burlison and A. W. Nolan. Cloth, 494 
pages. Price, $2. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This comprehensive book applies the project 
method to the study of farm crops. Each of the 
major types of agricultural products produced in 
the United States is given a chapter, and. each 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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chapter contains from 10 to 25 distinct problems 
which the student is asked to study and to report. 
Sufficient clues are given to enable the student to 
learn the basic facts and to understand the princi- 
ples involved. The best practice in each case is in- 
dicated or fully described, and less satisfactory 
practices are suggested, so that there may be a 
complete understanding of the advantages of the 
correct procedure. Typical troubles, mistakes, and 
difficulties are so discussed that the student may 
have a well-rounded knowledge of each topic. The 
book successfully centers the attention of the stu- 
dent upon the problem of seeking information, not 
for its own sake, but for the practical and success- 
ful accomplishment of farm enterprises. 

Tales of Mother Goose 

Translated by Charles Welsh. Cloth, 88 pages. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

This reprint of a book first published in 1901 
has been amplified by the addition of an introduc- 
tion, prepared by Dr. M. V. O’Shea. The charm 
of the old tales is maintained in the interesting il- 
lustrations. One cannot help but wonder, however, 
whether the vocabulary should not have been 
checked against some of the scientific vocabulary 
studies of recent years. Such a check would, un- 
doubtedly, have caused the elimination of quite a 
few rather difficult words for children between the 
ages of 6 and 8. 


Laboratory Studies, Demonstrations, and Problems 
in Biology 

By Nathan Harvey Kingsley, M.Sc., and Edward 
J. Menge, Ph.D., Sc.D. Paper, 208 pages. Price, 
$1.28. Published by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is the result of long years of teach- 
ing experience by two distinguished instructors of 
biology. The entire book was, according to the 
authors, subjected to exacting tests by teachers of 
biology before it was published. 

It provides a complete laboratory manual for a 
high-school biology course to accompany any 
standard text. All of the major objectives in a 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
WORKBOOK 


PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


KEY FOR TEACHERS, WITH CORRECT ANSWERS TO TESTS 






Harriet R. Lockwoop, Supervisor of English Practice, and 
Instructor in English Methods, State Teachers College 


A workbook in English Grammar and related problems 
in punctuation, for seventh, eighth, or ninth grades. 


Exercises grouped in fourteen units. Each unit provided 
with mastery test and key. Each exercise on independent 
perforated sheet, all bound in book form, to be done by 
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high-school science course have been carefully 
taken into account so that the book will help the 
student realize the major objectives of a secondary- 
school course. 

The book has been studied from the standpoint 
of requiring the student to do a maximum of care- 
ful observation and study and to obviate altogether 
copying and thoughtless imitation in the work. 
From repeated use the authors have demonstrated 
that the problems and projects can readily be 
handled within the time limit of the average 
laboratory period and that the entire work can be 
handled within one year of 36 to 40 weeks. 

The work outlined is intended for a rather rapid 
class of students and is so arranged that a number 
of problems can be omitted without detracting 
from the completeness of the course. The mini- 
mum group of problems can be given to slow stu- 
dents or slow classes without detracting from the 
course as a whole. 


Timothy Crunchit, the Calico Bunny 


By Martha Jane Ball. Cloth, 127 pages. Pub- 
ag by Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago and New York 

ity. 

This little book for small children tells the story 
of Timothy Crunchit, a boy-scout leader, and the 
activities of the scouts in a number of surprising 
ways. 

The book will be found useful as a supplemen- 
tary text in the second and third grades. The 
illustrations are in color, the type is suitable, and 


the binding is adapted to the character of the 
book. 


Dietetics for High Schools 


By Florence Willard and Lucy Gillett. Cloth, 
278 pages. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

The present book is a revision of a former text 
to meet the newer developments in the subject of 
diets and nutrition as they relate to good food and 
health habits. The book aims to help teachers in 
presenting the principles of nutrition in a clear and 
simple manner, and to show the relation between 
these facts and other health habits. 
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The authors have succeeded in presenting the 
material in such a way as to create in the student 
a voluntary interest in his own food needs and 
in the effect food has on growth, health, and 
activity. Some of the topics discussed are the en- 
ergy value of foods, the composition of foods, 
mineral elements, vitamins, food selection, meal 
planning, and marketing. 

The book is well illustrated and contains a list 
of tables and charts, as well as a complete index. 
Greek Grammar 

By William W. Goodwin. Revised by Charles B. 
Gulick. Cloth, 483 pages. Price, $2.40. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

This is a scholarly revision of a widely used 
standard grammar. It is interesting that teaching 
values have been introduced effectively without 
lowering in any way the reference values of the 


manual. The book is typographically most at- 
tractive. 


Geometry Workbook 

By H. B. Kingsbury and R. R. Wallace. Paper, 
164 pages. Price, 76 cents. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

One of the chief values to be obtained from a 
study of geometry is the ability to apply the im- 
portant facts and theorems to the solution of orig- 
inal exercises. The book offers 88 tests on the facts 
and principles of plane geometry, with applications, 
which provide abundant drill on all the principal 
propositions and some of those of secondary im- 
portance. 

The tests in the workbook serve a twofold pur- 
pose; they test the pupil’s understanding of the 
facts and theorems, and they test the ability to use 
those theorems. All of the tests will be found use- 
ful in furnishing an accurate standard of measure 
and are designed to relieve the teacher of the bur- 
den of planning tests, and to save time in the mark- 
ing of papers. 

The tests include all of the new type forms of 
testing, including multiple-choice, true-false, com- 
pletion, construction, and problem. There are ten 
of these tests, two on each book or major division 
of plane geometry. One of the tests is a statement 
test and the other is a test with figures applying the 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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Just Ready — 


ART APPRECIATION 
TEXTBOOKS 


By Cora Elder Stafford, A.M. (Columbia), Director of Art, State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas. 


Part One— My Brownie Art Book 

Part Two— My Rainbow Art Book 

Part Three—My Indian Art Book 

Part Four— My Pinocchio Art Book 
Part Five— My Wonderland Art Book 
Part Six— My Jungle Art Book 

Part Seven—The Round Table Art Book 


Here is a series of art books that are children’s books from which we 
believe the children can learn some of the basic principles of art: 


1 Each project is so presented that the art quality is made 
® apparent to the learner. 


The principles of color harmony are taught, rather than a 
discussion of color theory. 


great masterpieces in such a way that the fundamental prin- 
ciples that make the masterpieces great, are pointed out. 


The exercises that require child activities are so presented 
that basic art principles are apparent and the exercises are 
so simple that the child himself can at least approximate 
the perfection of the illustration. 


Z. 

3 Each book presents a plan for the study of some of the 
e 

4. 


These books do not offer drawings to copy, but suggestions that will 
inspire the pupils to do original thinking and original work. 
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You Will Find One or More Gregg Books 
In Almost Every Department of Business 


Education or School of Business 


in the United States 


Gregg books set the pace in commercial education. 


LEADING TEXTS 

Gregg Shorthand General Business Science 

Rational Typewriting Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Secretarial Studies Essentials of Commercial Law _ 

Applied Business English and Correspondence Salesmanship and Business Efficiency ‘ 
ords: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Defi- Business Organization and Administration 
nition and Application. 7 : 

An Introduction to Economics 


GREGG SERVICE 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, 
at your immediate disposal any time, anywhere. This service 
takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with practical 
teaching plans; scientific tests to keep you accurately informed 
of each student’s progress; measuring scales, graph charts, 
and other record forms; supplementary laboratory material 
direct from the business office. 


Write our nearest office for complete catalogue. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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statement. Provision has been made to record the 
marks on each test at the beginning of the test, and 
also on a record summary .on the inside of the 
front cover. 

The tests will be found helpful to teachers in 
revealing pupils’ difficulties, and will enable teach- 
ers to locate any difficulty which may exist on the 
particular subject tested. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic 

By Leo J. Britner. Cloth, 351 pages. Published 
by John C. Winston Company, New York. 

This book observes techniques for discovering 
difficulties of children in the use of numbers, and 
suggests a wide variety of remedial exercises. The 
book represents a form of teaching aids which is 
essential for getting the best results from the new 
types of tests. 

The Stream of English Literature 

Edited by George Carver, Sr. M. Eleonore, and 
Katherine Bregy. Cloth, small quarto, 395 pages. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

English literature from Chaucer to John Mans- 
field is here presented in an inclusive collection 
of extracts and selections from the greatest writers 
and the most important works. The principles of 
the drama and the construction of morals and 
short stories have been omitted from the com- 
ments on the selections, but with these exceptions, 
the material will serve excellently as a starting 
point for a study of literature through “a generous 
sampling of every age and type” of literary form. 
The emphasis which the authors place upon the 
Catholic note in early writers and in many recent 
works, reveals a deep religious sense frequently 
overlooked in English literature. 

The Witness Tree 

By Harold C. Wire. Cloth, 248 pages. Price, $2. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, N. Y. 

There is plenty of action and excitement in this 
story of a young New York rowdy, who became 
a real man in the forests of the California Sierras. 
Well suited for boys in the middle and junior- 
high-school grades. 


Trends in Educational Occupations 
By Marjorie Rankin. Cloth, 89 pages. Price, 


$1.50. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

The growth in variety and number of educa- 
tional occupations in fourteen large cities of the 
United States is here traced from available records. 

Guidance officers in teacher-training institutions 
and high schools will find many useful facts in the 
study. As an index of the growth and change in 
curricular offerings, the study is not significant; as 
a general summary of the administrative and teach- 
ing jobs now found in city schools it is useful. 
The study to be fully effective requires an addi- 
tional study of economic and industrial changes 
and tendencies, which will affect the demand for 
certain courses and teaching opportunities. 


IN PAPER COVERS 

Children .in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries. A 
survey of seven states, by Ellen N. Matthews. Paper, 
227 pages. Published by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. The pam- 
phlet represents a report of a study of the hours of 
labor of minors of both sexes of employment-certificate 
age found at work in canneries. It was noted that the 
proportion of child workers was greater in some states 
than in others, ranging from 10 per cent in Maryland 
and 9 per cent in Michigan and Delaware, to 2 per 
cent in New York. Tomatoes and berries, in the pack- 
ing of which considerable work is done by hand, are 
the leading products on which children are employed. 
The children in fruit canneries were 8 per cent of the 
total number found at work in the canneries studied. 

Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 1929. 
Paper, 26 pages. A study of 729 cities of the United 
States, by the American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. The pamphlet has 
been prepared as a step in the direction of a continu- 
ing downward trend in the infant death rate of the 
country. 


Fuel-Saving Practices and Devices. By Joseph H. 
Hixson. Bulletin No. 946, April 15, 1930, issued by the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
This pamphlet is of suggestive interest to every school 
board which is faced with the problem of the pur- 
chase and use of fuel. The booklet discusses variations 
in fuel costs, reducing fuel costs, use of soft coal, 
economies effected with mechanical stokers, use of oil 
in school heating, automatic temperature control, and 
the school janitor as a factor in fuel saving or waste. 

The Construction and Validation of an Art Test. 
By Margaret McAdory. Cloth, 35 pages. Published by 


the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. Up to the present time, the field 
of art education has made little use of the objective 
methods of testing results of teaching. The present 
test has been devised to measure art appreciation, 
either as a group test, or as an individual test, and 
to serve as an effective teaching aid by bringing to 
a focus the reflective judgment as applied to art 
values. Each of the 60 test problems comprises four 
illustrations, which differ from each other in one art 
clement, so that the test is a multiple response test, 
requiring an ordered choice of the separate illustra- 
tions according to their relative merit. The book con- 
tains information for applying and validating the test, 
scoring, und use, and gives some suggestions for 
reliability and validity. A bibliography is included for 
the use of the instructor. 

George Washington Bicentennial Tree Planting. 
Conducted by the American Tree Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The pamphlet offers suggestive information 
about the planting of grounds by colleges and schools. 
The plantings may be in honor of present or previous 
classes, or all classes may combine in plantings repre- 
senting an entire institution. Many schools and colleges 
have forests where trees are planted. 


Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service. By 
Yerry C. Foster. Bulletin No. 148, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Series No. 20, June, 1930. Issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
This is a manual of procedure for counseling and ad- 
vising physically handicapped persons and for assist- 
ing them in adjusting or readjusting themselves to vo- 
cational life. : 

Training and Work of High-School Teachers in 
Wisconsin in New Positions. By O. H. Plenzke and 
Edgar G. Doudna. Paper, 16 pages. Published by the 
state education department at Madison, Wis. The study 
was made for the purpose of determining the number 
of high-school teachers who were new to their posi- 
tions in the first semester of the school year 1929-30, 
their training, the subjects required to teach, and the 
extracurricular activities they were called upon to 
direct. The pamphlet discusses training and experience 
of teachers, subject schedules, classes taught by new 
teachers, and extracurricular activities. Suggestions are 
given for student counselling. 

List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Ap- 
pliances, for July, 1930. Issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 109 Leonard St., New York, N. 
Y. Contains a list of inspected fire protection appli- 
ances, of appliances for accident hazard, of burglary 
protection appliances, and electrical appliances. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


Working in cooperation with the governor’s un- 
employment commission, Supt. William J. Bogan 
and Pres. Lewis E. Myers of the school board, 
furnished the machinery for a city-wide census 


of the unemployed of Chicago. On Saturday, 
November 8, 355 schools were kept open, manned 
by teachers, who registered and secured data re- 
garding persons out of work and waiting for jobs. 
The teachers, principals, and engineers donated 
their services. Three downtown loop offices of 
the board of education acted as registration cen- 
ters, in addition to the schools. A half hour before 
the time to start, there were lines four abreast 
waiting. In some of the poorer districts, the 
schools reported inability to handle the crowds, 
but such cases were few, and occurred only in 
the poorest sections. It was reported that 85,000 
unemployed were registered. 


In an effort to bring the schools into closer 
relationship with the homes, a herculean task in 
a large city like Chicago, Supt. William J. Bogan 
has appointed a committee of 24 to hold a series 
of local civic assemblies, culminating next spring 
in a huge gathering in soldiers’ field, or in some 
great hall in the Loop. The committee is made 
up of principals of elementary and secondary 
schools and it will be the purpose of the meetings 
to arouse among the parents, a community con- 
sciousness to civic needs and responsibilities, and 
to mobilize local organizations toward the better- 
ment of all phases of the civic life. 

As a means of overcoming riots and juvenile 
rampages, the Chicago schools led in organizing 
a safe and sane Halloween. Through the instru- 
mentality of Supt. William J. Bogan and the prin- 
cipals of the schools, the Chicago public play- 
grounds, various civic groups and organizations, 
the Y. M. C. A., and church organizations held 
special Halloween festivities. At each of the public 
playgrounds, special fétes were held, in order to 
keep the children off the streets and in order to 
prevent vandalism. It is believed that some 
500,000 children took part in the various group 
activities. 


It takes more than a group of carpenters to pro- 
duce a chemistry table which will withstand the 
test of time and the severe usage that it will get in 
the ordinary science department. 

SHELDON research plan and design departments 


















No. 1040 Four Class 
Chemistry Table. 

This table has as standard equip- 
ment the famous SHELDON 
patented Fume Hood. This hood 
will remove 200 cubic feet of air 
per minute. Removes gases heavi- 
er than air through separate ducts. 


with quality. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 35 Years. 


CANADIAN FACTORY, SARNIA, ONTARIO. 


Under Illinois statutes based on a constitutional 
provision, school textbooks may not be used in a 
school, or school system, wherein the author ex- 
ercises control or supervision. Recently, the author 
of a textbook in use in the Chicago public schools, 
was promoted from a principalship to a district 
superintendency. This promotion would have 
banned the further use of his book in the public 
schools of the city, except that the author and 
the publishing company assigned the royalties and 
profits from Chicago sales to the board of educa- 
tion. One of the assistant superintendents was a 
former principal and he was also author of many 
textbook materials, and seat-work material. He 
was also associated in an editorial capacity with 
a publishing company. On being promoted to the 
assistant superintendency he voluntarily withdrew 
all of his printed materials from the approved list, 
so that they cannot be requisitioned by Chicago 
principals. While this action was on a superla- 
tively high ethical plane, many Chicago teachers 
and principals have lamented their inability to 
secure his valuable works for use in their schools. 


The board of education owns a small tract of 
land which it has had in its possession since 1857. 
From 1857 to 1890 there was a small school on the 
tract. Since 1890 it has been vacant. Its present 
appraised value is between $40,000 and $45,000. 
There is some chance that the school board may 
lose its land. Since the first of the year, an indi- 
vidual has claimed ownership, having secured quit- 
claims from several alleged heirs of the original 
owner. It is claimed that there was a reversion- 
ary clause in the original transfer to the school 
board, and the fact that the site is not being used 
for school purposes, now causes the title to revert 
to the heirs of the original owner. The Chicago 
fire of 1871 wiped out all records and it will be 
hard to prove that such a reversionary clause 
actually existed. However, in a recent case in- 
volving 80 acres, the board of education lost title 
to the heirs of early owners. In the present in- 
stance a fence has suddenly appeared around the 
tract with warnings against trespass. The school- 
board authorities have ordered the fence removed, 
but a court battle is imminent. 
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have alone developed formulas and methods which 
have advanced the entire industry and made it pos- 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
taken the first step toward assisting the estimate 
board in its effort to keep the tax rate down to 
this year’s level. Upon being asked to reduce its 
tax levy .16 of a mill, the board voted a reduction 
of .23 of a mill, amounting to $75,000. A program 
of retrenchment has been effected in various de- 
partments of the school system to take care of the 
budget reduction voted by the board. 

¢ Rock Island, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, calling for the issuance of $56,000 
in tax-anticipation warrants. The funds will be 
used to meet general school expenses which have 
accumulated during the past few months. 

4 Oneida, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the school year 1931, calling for an 
appropriation of $242,132. The largest item in 
the budget is $149,544 for instructional expenses. 

¢ Tiffin, Ohio. The school and municipal budgets 
have been threatened with a reduction of $10,000 
to keep the city tax rates within the legal limita- 
tion. The school board has announced that it will 
oppose any reduction in its budget because it has 
only enough funds for its absolute needs. 

4 Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $744,946 for operating ex- 
penses, and $163,622 for the payment of bonds 
and interest. In the operating expense fund, 
$684,420 will be raised from general taxation, and 
the balance of $60,526 from other sources. 

¢ Kenosha, Wis. The school board has planned 
a cut of $50,000 in its budget for the school year 
1931, making the appropriation $743,626. The 
board has agreed to codperate with the other city 
departments in the carrying out of certain economy 
measures. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a radical economy program for the coming year, 
which is in opposition to any expansion or addition 
of new activities in the schools. All efforts will be 
directed toward keeping within the budget. 

¢ Geneva, Ohio. The school board has opposed 
a proposed reduction of $4,500 in the school 
budget, to make the school and city budgets come 
within the 15-mill law. 
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What a joy. 


teacher?! 
vvyv 


It’s fun to help little tots with their overshoes and 
heavy coats when your room is equipped with a 
Miller wardrobe. Warmth and comfort mean a great 
deal to every teacher during the cold winter 
months especially, when under the old system 
children left their wraps in a chilly, foul-smelling 


cloakroom. 


How different everything is, when your room is 





a ee en pe et 





equipped with this new wardrobe! 
operating, single control system saves many steps, 
prevents petty pilfering, insures perfect ventilation 
in the schoolroom. 


Its multiple- 


And the Miller is practical for not only new buildings 
but older schools as well. Every school has enough 
room for the Miller. Send today for the Miller 
wardrobe catalog. 


The K-M Supply Company 


119-123 West Eighth Street 


A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 
FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFERED IN UNITS OF 20 SLIDES EACH 
This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, 


Professor of Science at Peabody Teachers’ 
College, and Editor of the Magazine 
“Current Science.” 


THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison 
of courses of study, both published and unpublished, 
from hundreds of cities throughout the United States. 


LIST OF UNITS | 


1. The Air 8. Sound | 
2. Astronomy 9. Weather and Climate 

3. Electricity 10. Heat and Fire 

4, Health 11. Clothing 

5. Light 12. The Earth’s Crust 

6. Living Things—Animals 13. Food 

7. Living Things—Plants 14. Machinery 


15. Wate 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY | 


MEADVILLE, PA. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Singer Educational Service 


'FREE to Schools and Colleges 


| 
| 





The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of | 
| our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical machine 
operation and adjustment, varying from one to ten periods of 
one hour to one day each, according to local needs and con- 
ditions. 


Free textbooks for teachers taking the course. 





Free loan of machines to teachers for practice work if ma- 
chines are not available. 








Free materials, for use of teachers in practice work. 
Free manuals on modern machine sewing for the pupils of 


| your sewing classes. 


Free wall charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading 
the machine and bobbin.: 


A demonstration lesson for sewing classes when the intensive 
teachers’ course has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Copyright U.S. A. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
Crayolet Colored Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 
B. & S. Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 





THE MONTAGUE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The new salary scheduie for the school system of 
Montague, Mass., is the result of a practical ap- 
plication of the salary-schedule idea in a small 
town. Montague is a town of 8,000 population and 
is deserving of considerable credit for having de- 
vised and carried out such a practical schedule. 
The schedule, which was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Supt. Joseph J. Keating, superintendent of 
schools, was approved by the school board and 
went into effect on September 1 of this year. It 
provides new maximum salaries for teachers, based 
on the amount of professional training and on 
credits earned for professional improvement. 

Under the schedule, the maximum salary for all 
teachers in the first six grades will be $1,550. Prin- 
cipals of buildings will receive the usual differen- 
tial. After one year of teaching at the basal maxi- 
mum of $1,550, it will be possible for elementary 
teachers, through professional improvement, to re- 
ceive three salary increments of $50 each, until a 
supermaximum of $1,700 is reached. Not more 
than one such increment will be allowed a teacher 
in any one year. 

Courses for professional improvement include 
college, normal-school, or extension courses which 
are equivalent to two credits of sixty hours’ work. 
Courses taken by a normal-school graduate must 
be in advance of those required for graduation 
from a normal school. Increments will be given by 
the school board, upon recommendation of the 
superintendent, with the presentation by the teach- 
er of evidence of having completed the course with 
at least a satisfactory grade. Courses to comply 
with the requirements may be offered for considera- 
tion by teachers, provided such courses were com- 
pleted after July 1, 1928, and during the periods 
of service in the Montague schools. 

Teachers in grades seven to nine inclusive, with 
two vears of training, who are working on a salary 


N-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS CRAYON 


The Outstanding Choice of School Boards Everywhere 


An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon has been proved superior by every 
test. It is pure chalk combined with an intensely white material 
that makes a clear white mark preventing eye-strain. 
Its extremely fine texture eliminates scratching and the danger of 
injury to blackboards from hard, gritty particles in the chalk. 
An-Du-Septic erases easily and quickly, leaving the blackboard 
completely clean. The high compression to which it is subjected 


in the manufacturing process results in a very strong and durable 


crayon free from dust. 


Packed in a metal box that prevents breakage in transit and deteri- 


oration from moisture, An-Du-Septic comes to you in the form most 


convenient and economical for your requirements. Orders placed 


with your school supply house will be given prompt attention. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, 


of $1,500 or $1,600, will be given increments of 
$50 per year upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, until they have reached the maxi- 
mum of $1,700 for these grades. For the school 
year 1930-31, those teachers who would ordinarily 
have received an increase of $100 to bring them up 
to the maximum, are excepted. Teachers in the 
system, already receiving the maximum of $1,700, 
will be allowed to work toward the supermaximum 
of $1,900 upon the same basis as the elementary 
teachers described above. 

In the future, no teacher in grades seven to nine 
inclusive, will be allowed to go above a salary of 
$1,700, unless she has had three years of training 
or the equivalent, and no teacher will be permitted 
to reach the supermaximum of $1,900 unless she 
has had four years of training. 

The schedule provides a maximum salary of 
$2,000 for women teachers in grades ten to twelve, 
with four years of college training or the equiva- 
lent. The maximum salary for men teachers in 
these grades, with the same training, has been set 
at $2,300. 

The maximum salary for supervisors and special- 
class teachers is $2,000. 

Rules for Payment During Sick Leave 

In connection with the new schedule, the school 
board adopted rules to govern the payment of 
teachers during absence due to illness or death in 
the family. These are as follows: 

Teachers wili be allowed five days, with full pay, 
under the following conditions: 

1. Personal illness. 

2. Serious illness, or death, in the immediate 
family, provided that pay for one day only will 
be allowed for the funeral of a friend or relative 
not of the immediate family. Pay for one day will 
be allowed to attend the wedding of a member of 
the family, a relative, or an intimate friend. 

The days of absence will be cumulative over a 
period of three years, and will be retroactive for 
two vears, in the case of teachers who have taught 
in the Montague schools for at least three years. 

Compensation for absences caused by unavoid- 
able, or extraordinary circumstances, will be left 
to the discretion of the superintendent of schools. 


NEW 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


YORK. 


THE HOLLISTER SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Hollister, Calif., has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule for teachers, based upon the 
grade assignments and the number of years of 
teaching experience. The schedule divides teachers 
into three groups: Group one comprising teachers 
of the first, fifth, and sixth grades teaching two 
classes per day and seventh and eighth-grade de- 
partmental teachers with junior-high-school certifi- 
cates. Group two comprises teachers of the second, 
third, and fourth grades. Group three comprises 
teachers of the seventh and eighth grades and 
special teachers with junior-high-school certificates 
or A.B. degrees. All teachers begin at the mini- 
mum provided for their group, and advance at the 
rate of $60, up to the maximum at the end of the 
fifth year of service. Teachers with more than five 
years of experience are rated as having five years 
of teaching experience. 

The schedule also provides for a bonus of $50, 
to be given to every teacher who attends-a sum- 
mer school once in every three years. In order to 
become eligible to the bonus, each teacher must 
present evidence of having completed six units of 
professional study in an accredited institution. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Teachers in Class I will begin at a minimum of 
$1,440, and will advance at the rate of $60, up to 
a maximum of $1,680 in the fifth year of service; 
teachers in Class II will begin at a minimum of 
$1,380, and will advance at the rate of $60, up to 
a maximum of $1.620 in the fifth year; teachers in 
Class III will begin at a minimum of $1,560, and 
will advance at the rate of $60, up to a maximum 
of $1,800 in the fifth year. 


¢ The Cincinnati school officials, headed by Pres. 
William J. Schroder, of the board of education, 
laid the corner stone for the $900,000 Oyler school. 
Samuel Hannaford and Sons are the architects. 


4 Lake View, Iowa. At its regular fall meeting, 
the school board recently voted to purchase sup- 
plies and equipment so far as possible from local 
dealers. A similar policy is in effect with the other 
political subdivisions in Sac county. 
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A Leaf From a Former Superintendent’s Diary 
S. B. Barr, St. Louis, Missouri 


A school board represents, as a rule, the best 
citizenship of a community. Its membership is 
made up of successful men and women who 
want to contribute something to the present 
and future welfare of the city or town in direct- 
ing the schools for the present and future well- 
being of the rising generation. Present ideas of 
the functions of school boards are quite differ- 
ent from those which prevailed nearly fifty 
years ago, when the incidents I shall narrate 
occured in a small mid-western town. Superin- 
tendents then were not so well trained in ad- 
ministration as they are now; the school boards 
felt it necessary to do far more than establish 
policies. In fact, the school boards then were 
quite accustomed to do many things which they 
now delegate with much better results. 

There were five members constituting the 
board — two doctors, two lawyers, and a bank- 
er. One of the doctors and one of the lawyers 
had taught school some few years previous. 
That, of course, made no difference to me so 
long as they kept it to themselves and did not 
use it to interfere with anything I might want 
to do for the best interest of the school. The 
school was classed as a high school, but it had 
never known what a spirit of progress meant. 
Some of the pupils enrolled in the high-school 
class were progressive if they had a chance, 
and I concluded that it was about time that 
they be given a chance to do something that 
would rid the school of mossbackism. 

We had no piano or organ to help us out in 
our morning exercises, and I suggested to the 
school that we make a move in the direction 
of getting a small organ. I put the matter be- 
fore them for a vote and was pleased to know 
that all wanted something of that kind and 
would do what they could to secure it. With 
that encouragement I took up the matter with 
the board at its next meeting. 

The board disposed of the request very 
quickly by telling me that the budget arrange- 
ment would not permit any further expendi- 
ture. It was suggested by a member that we 
buy an organ and pay for it out of receipts 
from entertainments given by the high school. 
It had been the custom that, whenever any- 
thing unusual was needed, it was purchased 
through entertainment receipts. The organ was 
purchased and the payment was made from 
my own funds. The balance was to be paid 
monthly from the entertainment receipts as 
previously agreed. The pupils were happy that 
a much-hoped-for improvement in the school 
had been realized, and we went to work with 
hearts for any fate. 

But the school board had not been won over 
to a progressive attitude on the high school. 
We were all very busy in our regular school- 
work, besides doing the work necessary to give 
the entertainments for meeting our obligations. 
The board also was busy, but theirs was a 
“busyness” that meant interference with our 
work in another direction. About the time this 
incident occurred a state law requiring the study 
of physiology and hygiene had gone into effect, 
and since September we had had a large class 
in these subjects. Then, too, we had a class in 
normal methods which enrolled a number of 
girls who hoped to become teachers in the rural 
schools of the county. 

The board at one of its next monthly meet- 
ings passed a resolution eliminating these sub- 
jects from the course of study we had formu- 
lated. At the same meeting a method to be used 
in teaching spelling was ordered to be used. 
This method for teaching spelling was the one 
used when we stood in straight lines, toed a 
mark, and spelled for head marks. We did not 
object to that seriously, because it was some- 





S. B. BARR, A.B., LL.B. 


thing new to us and gave us a change. But the 
pupils did object to being forced to give up 
that which meant something to do and an op- 
portunity to learn; namely, physiology, hy- 
giene, and normal methods. I announced to 
the school in an assembly what the board had 
done, and then read the report of the board 
and resolution embodied therein. As soon as 
the pupils were free at the rest period, they 
came to me in a body and wanted to know 
what we could do about it. I told them briefly 
that the subjects, hygiene and physiology, were 
required in the state course of study and must 
be taught. I then placed a copy of the school 
law in their hands with the article marked for 
them to read. At noon hour they came to me 
again for help. I told them that we could peti- 
tion the school board to rescind its act and, if 
they did rescind it, that we be granted the 
privilege to again resume our coveted work. At 
the unanimous request of the pupils, I outlined 
a petition and gave it to two of the older girls 
to circulate. Twenty-eight families of the town 
were represented in the high school and from 
these, 27 signatures were secured! We were 
happy again. The board could not withstand 
the pressure of public demand. At a special 
meeting a week later the retaliatory act was 
rescinded. 

I learned later that it was not the intention 
of the board to eliminate all the subjects enum- 
erated in their resolution, but it was their in- 
tention to get rid of hygiene and physiology. 
The normal subjects were included in the reso- 
lution as a means of effecting a compromise. 
Somewhat disturbed, I worked hard the balance 
of the year and closed the school with flying 
colors, and with the love of the pupils and the 
respect of their parents. 


THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS AS 
SHOWN BY RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 
(Continued from Page 59) 
decrease in the number of committees. This ten- 

dency is in accord with the best theory.’ 
The present writer felt that the rules and 
regulations examined in the present study 
would furnish further evidence on the position 
of standing committees in the administration of 
city public schools. So an analysis was made 
which showed the number of standing commit- 
tees in the 188 school systems used in this in- 
vestigation. Table VIII shows the number of 





2Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Admin- 
istration. Macmillan, 1930, p. 24. 
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standing committees mentioned in each of the 
sets of rules and regulations, the number and 
per cent of school systems having standing com. 
mittees, and the average number of standing 
committees for all the school systems. 


TABLE VIII 


Standing Committees in 188 City School Systems 
Number of Number of Per cent of 
Standing School School 
Committees Systems Systems 
0 45 24 
1 14 7 
2 36 19 
3 55 29 
4 26 14 
5 8 + 
6 2 1 
8 1 : 

12 1 1 


Number of boards having standing committees 143 
Per cent of boards having standing committees 76% 
Average number of committees per board..... 2.96 





It will be seen from this table that standing 
committees hold an important place in the busi- 
ness administration of city schools, 76 per cent 
of the schools studied having from 1 to 12 such 
committees. 

The problem was attacked from another 
angle: In his study Theisen presented data on 
the number of standing committees in several of 
the cities included in the present investigation. 
Data were thus available by which a compari- 
son could be made between the number of 
standing committees reported in 1917, the date 
of Theisen’s study, and the number of commit- 
tees reported at a later date. In view of the fact 
that the date of publication of the rules and 
regulations used in the present study varied to 
some extent, the writer selected for this com- 
parison only those which were published in 
1925 or later, that is at least 8 years after the 
date of publication of Theisen’s study. Thirty 
cities were thus selected for comparison. Thei- 
sen included in his analysis all standing com- 
mittees, those having responsibility for instruc- 
tional duties as well as those having responsibil- 
ity for business duties. So, for this comparison 
the present writer included all standing commit- 
tees. The numbers of committees reported in 
other parts of the present study, however, in- 
clude only those committees responsible for the 
performance of business duties. 

Of the 30 cities compared in this manner it 
was found that 8 had increased the number of 
standing committees in the last 8 years; 9 had 
retained the same number of committees, while 
13 had decreased the number of standing com- 
mittees. Engelhardt and Engelhardt report on 
this problem, also. They present figures which 
contrast the number of standing committees in 
a group of cities in 1915 and in 1922. Their con- 
clusion was: “The size of school boards being 
the primary justification for standing commit- 
tees, one would expect to find a reduction in the 
number of committees during the past few dec- 
ades. A study of the table indicates that this is 
not the case, for in . . . 1915 and 1922 the 
proportion of school boards operating without 
committees had not increased.® 

In the light of the evidence secured from the 
present study, which is in harmony with that 
found by the Engelhardts, it would seem that 
school boards are very gradually reducing 
standing committees as administrative devices. 
The change in organizations is not being made 
as rapidly as has been thought by some profes- 
sional spokesmen. 

The following conclusions were drawn from 
the investigation: 

1. Rules and regulations of city school sys- 
tems show a strong tendency to be incomplete 
in that they fail to provide for the supervision 
of all the important business affairs that arise 





8N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt, Public School Business 
Administration. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1927, p. 164. 
(Concluded on Page 106) 
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Assures Maximum Usability 


EVERY fraction of an inch of adjustability on this modern desk is usable. The three 

sizes of desks can be set from 20 inches to 30 inches high —a range that will accom- 

modate kindergarten pupils or adults. Adjustment ranges on the swivel chairs corre- 
spond to those of the desks, thus assuring maximum usability. 


The Adjustment Holds Like A Vise 
The adjustments on both chair and desk are easy to make, yet they are rigid and 


positive. The desk and chair supports are wedge-shaped. They do not depend on the 


“ binding” pressure of bolts and nuts. The H-W wedge-type of adjustment holds like 
a vise and cannot work down. 
Permits Flexible Arrangements 
This Heywood-Wakefield desk, being movable, permits flexible seating arrangements. 
The swivel chair tops permit pupils to face side blackboards comfortably. 
WwW 


These and many other advantages make it well worth while for practical school buyers 
to investigate the H-W unit movable desk. Our H-W sales offices will be pleased to 
furnish detailed information. 
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SALES OFFICES 





Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL 

Dallas, Texas 
Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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The Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Educational Dept. 
Grand Rapids, 


Gentlemen: 





Mich. 


your equipment. 


ee er) 


Send me literature concerning your centralized radio, 
the Multi-Phone, also letters from educators who use 


entralized Radio 
the 


Multi-Phone 


The Pioneers in Modernizing Education 
















Leading educators are now demanding 
the educational values which are de- 


rived from the use of centralized radio 
in schools. 





Our Multi-Phone provides needed sup- 
plementary material: for classroom 
work, helps the student to concentrate, 
stimulates interest in school work, 
broadens the student’s outlook and 
gives emphasis to “Aural” education. 
Announcements, radio programs or 
phonograph record reproduction clear- 
ly transmitted to any desired room. 












Mail the coupon now and learn more 
about this equipment, which is espe- 
cially designed for schools. 
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in the administration of school systems. Only 
9 of the 49 duties found in all the 188 sets of 
rules and regulations were mentioned in at least 
half of all the schools included in this study. 

2. There is practically no agreement among 
rules and regulations of city school systems in 
regard to first, the business affairs that should 
be included in the rules and regulations; sec- 
ond, the officers and committees that should 
constitute the personnel of the business depart- 
ments, and third, the titles that should be given 
the business officers and standing committees. 
Furthermore, this disagreement is found among 
school systems in cities that are approximately 
the same size. 

3. Although responsibility for duties was di- 
vided very generally among business officers 
and committees in the rules and regulations ex- 
amined, a tendency was seen to consider the 
superintendent the chief executive of the school 
system, responsible for the business as well as 
the instructional administration of the schools. 


This was shown by the facts, first, that the su- 
perintendent was mentioned in connection with 
general managerial duties in 163, or 86.7 per 
cent, of the rules and regulations examined; 
second, that the superintendent was held re- 
sponsible for the administration of 39 of the 49 
specific business duties, the largest number of 
duties for which any officer or committee was 
held responsible; third, that the superintendent 
was held responsible for the duty ‘‘Perform the 
duties of a general business executive” more 
often than any other single officer; and fourth, 
that a large number of rules and regulations 
held the subordinate officers, business manager, 
purchasing agent, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, head janitor, principal, and audi- 
tor, responsible to the superintendent rather 
than to the board of education. However, in this 
connection it must be remembered that the sec- 
retary, clerk, treasurer, and attorney were held 
responsible to the board more often than to 
the superintendent. 

4. Standing committees continue to play an 


TABLE VII 
Subordinate Business Officers 


Responsible to 


important part in the business administration of 
city school systems. Over three fourths of the 
schools included in this study had from 1 to 12 
such committees, the average number of com- 
mittees per board being approximately three. 
Standing committees as administrative devices 
are not disappearing from school boards as 
rapidly as has been suggested by some writers. 
This was shown by the fact that, although 13 
boards of education in a group of 30 decreased 
the number of standing committees in their or- 
ganizations, 8 boards increased the number, and 
9 boards retained the same number of commit- 
tees over a period of years from 1917 to the 
present time. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


School and County Library Cooperation. Edited 
by Edith A. Lathrop. Pamphlet No. 11, June, 1930. 
Issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. This pamphlet is a reprint of abstracts of eight 
articles on school county library codperation published 
in School Life, the official publication of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Five of the articles describe the 
services extended to schools by county libraries in 
five states. Two show how county libraries are serving 
schools in California and New Jersey. The last article 
tells of the activities of the Rosenwald Fund in the 





Times Superin- Other establishment of county libraries in the southern states. 
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BERNOEY, Soa cucastuntieuiduvastwiatsa weaned 73 67 3 2 of a county school curriculum through the cooperative 

Ce eee hee Gee ee cece eee 34 25 2 3 cae of county school and library officials and 
aure 3 eachers. 

aoc: SF F A County Library Service to Rural Schools. By 

Seas Edith A. Lathrop. Bulletin No. 20, 1930. Issued by 

Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds............. 55 9 19 3 6" the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. A 

ha report of a study which sought to discover the extent 

ee I oi anideradavtdsetstcesesaniemcen 7 2 1 1 1 and character of service rendered to rural schools by 

23 county libraries. The study, which covered 144 county 

Eee OE 5 ia ik aR a Rasa sane etanNaeaee 18 5 6 1 1' libraries in 32 different states, showed that 35 of the 

EE Se i no cc aebie st ke ekehaneieeukeens 13 7 4 0 144, or about one fourth, are in California. In other 

words, this state has about 18 per cent of all the 

ee ee rr rer reer rT err rte err 33 13 15 1 county libraries. About 59 per cent of the county 

ee thaixh oda whinannstabeietaeseeeeniens 10 10 0 0) libraries employ one or more persons who give full or 

PEE, errors ad dh adededwst wed chadadseenneers see 14 0 12 0 half time to school library duties. At least 85 per 


cent of the rural schools in the counties having county 
libraries are receiving service from the _ libraries. 
Schools having two or more teachers make more use 
_ _.  —~—s«Oof county libraries than do the smaller schools. 
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Locker Problems 
Permanently Solved 


To install Dudley Combination Locks is to banish 
locker troubles completely, permanently. No more 
lost, forgotten or misplaced keys—no key board 
nuisance, no master-key menace, no key expense, 


no pilfering; Dudley security is absolute. 


Dudley Keyless Locks are standard equipment in 
the majority of the leading 
Schools and Colleges of Amer- 
ica—ask any Educator or Stu- 


dent. 


Dudley Locks are keyless, pick- 
proof and fool-proof — simple 
to operate; yet with 64,000 pos- 
sible combinations, assuring 


positive protection. 


THerE Is A DupLEyY Lock For EVERY PURPOSE 


Sample lock will be sent upon request, 
for free inspection. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-112 Chicago, II. 
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tie 
science 


and science is 
classified knowl- 
edge of the 
physical world. 
The building of WELCH 


laboratory furniture is 
the result of classified 
knowledge gained 
through years of close 
contact with the most 
progressive educators of 
the day. 

Our engineers are called 
into conference daily by 
men of high standing in 
the scientific field, 
gaining knowledge and 
advising improvements 
in design and structural 
make-up that is progres- 
sive to the teacher of 
science. 





Physics, Chemistry, Biology 


and General Science 











Laboratory 


FURNITURE 


Write for Catalog F 














1880 — Fifty Years of Service to Schools — 1930 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES: 
1916 West ENO Ave. 34TH AND BROADWAY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 


2220 GUADALUPE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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"[ HE schools that are operating 

most efficiently and economically 
today are those equipped with Inter- 
national Supervised Electric Program 


Contro 


EFFICIENTLY—because instruc- 
tors can devote their entire time 


burdened with program details 
such as watching clocks and 
pushing buttons. 


ECONOMICALLY —because the 
increased efficiency and better 
discipline which 


-. - in the Administration 


HINGTON SCHOOL, WYNDOTTE, MICH. 






‘of School Time... 


1, 


INTERNATIONAL 


to instruction if they are not ASTER CLock 





INTERNATIONAL 
SECONDARY CLOCK 


this system 


automatically establishes per- 
mits the maximum number of | 
pupils per teacher. This means | 

saving a considerable amount 

in the annual cost of operation. 

International Program Equipment 

is designed and built around the 


principle of Automatic Supervision. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM BELL 


By entirely eliminating step-ladder 
regulation and other expensive main- 
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tenance, this feature 
alone contributes 
greatly toward econo- 
my in expensive admin- 
istrative time and 
effort. 
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INTERNATIONAL i 
YARD GONG | 


De 


P 


pare 


An International 
Specialist, 
.* familiar 


Time 

thoroughly 
with 
quirements, will be glad 
to tell you more about the 


school re- 





Economy of Supervised 
Program Control. Send for 
him today. 
(NTERNATIONAL : 
CROSS CONNECTING INTERNATIONAL 
BOARD 


PROGRAM DEVICE 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


INT 


International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


ERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Toronto, Ont 
Paris, France 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FACTORIES ts CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines 
Co., Ltd. 
300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 


Washington, D. C. 
° Sindelfingen, Germany 
London, England 


Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 
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hears every word plainly. How? 


Little Virginia's tiny, young voice is scarcely more than a whisper, 
but every child in the school auditorium and in each classroom 
The Marquette School in 
Chicago has a Baritone Radio and Public Address System. You, 
too, can enjoy the advantages of Baritone at small cost. A unique 
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A VOICE 
Made Audible 
To Every Pupil 
In the School 
with 
The Baritone System 


Earl Y. Poore, Educational Director 


Features of Baritone Radio and 


Public Address System 


1 to 5 channels of radio as desired. A micro- 
phone and phonograph projection without in- 
terference with radio. 6 channels operating 
simultaneously if desired. Absolute control by 
principal at the touch of the switch. Perfect 
distribution of sound thru multiple loud speakers 
in every room. Auxiliary control in each room 
—volume control and selector switch. Con- 
stant load, unchanging volume and unchanging 
quality regardless of switch manipulation thru- 
out the system. Adapted for either old or new 
building. Prices within the reach of every 
school. 








and superior principle of operation allows full control of sound 
at any time, in every individual room as well as in the auditorium. 
The radio program, phonograph record, or human voice, can be 
transmitted to any point at the mere touch of a switch. And 
selectivity is within effective control at the main office and in each 
classroom. Write me about it today. 
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BARITONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


844 Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 








RADIO EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
pupils listen to these, some of them assigned, 
and give reports to their classmates. 

4. Home-economics classes receive recipes 
and general talks. 

5. The boys, interested, receive market re- 
ports. ‘ 

6. Those interested receive the agricultural 
programs. 

7. Social-science students receive public ad- 
dresses. 

8. Many different musical programs are re- 
ceived. 

9. American School of the Air programs are 
used. 

10. Clubs may listen to programs not de- 
sirable for the entire group. 
V. The miscellaneous uses 

equipment may be put. 

1. Some schools have arrangements whereby 
they may listen to what is occurring in any 
classroom as well as talk or broadcast to any 
of them. This might be used as an effective 
method of partial supervision. The principal 
would easily discover it, should a teacher be 
unable to be at her place at a given time. The 
pupils would conduct themselves, at least quiet- 
ly, knowing that it was possible to listen to any 
room of the building. 

2. The radio offers to the janitor, or other in- 
dividual responsible for the time signals, a 
means of keeping them accurate. 

3. The phonographic pick-up device serves 
as a source of music in the marching in and out 
of the children. It supplies music for the 
rhythm needed in teaching motor skills, as 
typing, physical education, games, dancing, and 
penmanship. No doubt it will sometime be pos- 
sible for the schools to make their own records 
of important speeches, important happenings, 
or musical programs, not occurring at a con- 


to which radio 


venient time. These transcriptions may then 
be used at the most desirable time later. 

4. Another suggestion, one which is being 
used now, lies in the possibility of using tele- 
phone lines or small transmitting outfits for 
broadcasting locally, school programs, thereby 
giving to the patrons an actual cross section of 
schoolwork and not the well-rehearsed spec- 
tacles which they see on ‘“‘Parent’s Night.” 

5. A use, which must not be overlooked, even 
though it is likely to benefit only a comparative 
few, is broadcasting to ‘‘shut-ins.”” Many un- 
fortunate children who are crippled or afflicted 
in some way, will have a great field of education 
opened to them, which would otherwise be im- 
possible. Especially will this service be valuable 
to children in the small villages where special 
instruction for the disabled is impractical due 
to the small numbers who need it. 

Note: This paper is the second of a series 
by Mr. Jarvis. The third will appear in Feb- 
ruary, 1931. — Editor. 


HOW VALUABLE IS RADIO EDUCATION?P 
To the Editor: 

In the November issue of the ScHooL Boarp 
JournaL, “Radio Education” is discussed by 
Superintendent Jarvis, of Fort Recovery, Ohio. I 
am interested in this subject, but before I go into 
it any distance, I want to have something else 
than opinions to base my study on. Listing a long 
line of objectives does not demonstrate the value 
of radio education. 

Of course, we have the radio in almost every 
home and almost anything can be heard. But, does 
listening educate? We complain about teachers 
who talk too much, and we stress the fact that 
we want pupil-experiences and activities. Radio 
does not give any of these. We can obtain some 
information through the radio, but we get that 
without effort, and what we get that way we do 
not appreciate. We may get some appreciation of 
music, but we can get that properly graded and 
organized in other ways. 


We, today, jump too readily at any device which 
is advertised as a new means of education. We 
forget that most of the education must come from 
within. Otherwise, people who have all kinds of 
money and can employ the best equipment and 
teaching talent would be able to teach their chil- 
dren in the “royal way,” by an armchair philosophy 
of education. 

We want to know if: 

1. Radio teaching is founded upon sound psy- 
chological principles. 

2. The benefits attained are of sufficient impor- 
tance and magnitude to pay for the time and ex- 
penditure of money. 

3. The problems of administration are not so 
difficult that other essential work will be slighted. 

4. Has there been a scientific study made to 
demonstrate the value of radio teaching? And, if 
so, how has it been made? 

I am, therefore, anxious to know the facts about 
radio education.—A. J. Jedlicka. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 The problem of high school fraternities and 
sororities is giving the school authorities of Dallas, 
Texas, some concern. The complaint is made by 
several school principals. Alex W. Spence, vice- 
president of the Dallas board of education, pre- 
dicted that the fraternity and sororities would be 
entirely eliminated from the Dallas school sys- 
tem within a year. It was suggested by one who 
was at one time an active member of a Dallas 
high-school fraternity, that certain jewelry con- 
cerns were among the mainstays of the secondary 
fraternity system of America, because of the pro- 
fit which the sale of pins and other insignia and 
paraphernalia to these fraternities brought to them. 

4 A systematic plan of junior traffic patrol is 
being tried out at Chelsea, Mass. At dismissal 
time, the 12,000 children in the 14 schools march 
out in groups, under the supervision of the teach- 
ers. Each group is accompanied by a boy traffic 
officer, who halts the traffic until his group of chil- 
dren has safely crossed the street. The plan has 
been successful in protecting the children and in 
eliminating the need of additional traffic police for 
the schools. 
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Student’s Chemistry Desk No. 550 





Instructor’s Desk No. 660 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 














MAKERS OF 
LABORATORY, VOCATIONAL and LIBRARY 


FURNITURE 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Distributors 
SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
105 W. 40th Street 
NEW YORK 





Domestic Science Desk No. 2000 
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Jallas, 
” The four parabolic mirrors which act as concentration medium for Combination Opaque and Stereopticon Projector 
; = the light rays, lend the Projector “Vh” a most effective mode of light 
’ i concentration resulting in an exceedingly brilliant and white image at 
uld be the screen. ... The four mirrors cast the light upon the opaque object IN TEACHING ART APPRECIATION 
lL sys- in an evenly distributed manner, eliminating the possibility of shadows 7 
e who and uneven objects. . . . The ventilator-cooling-system continuously blows | low priced — easily carried — mechanically cooled 
Dallas — air a the object and thus specimens can be handled conven- - 
y con- iently and injury to them through overheating is eliminated. . . . The m um. . . mat 
ondary projection objectives are of utmost correction, giving crisp and clear-cut HE Little Wonder” is built along the lines of our Model “A 
e pro-p | images. Air-Cooled Opaque Projector,— automatically cooled; has one 
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trol is price, means economy and satisfaction with projection equipment. ‘ i a , d 
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4 ‘ Simplicity— 
Sunlight is Healthy Bificiency— 
Dependability— 
Durability— 
D raper Shades Performance— 
recognize Economy— 


that fact All combined in the 

Draper Shades have been 
designed to let in the sun- 
light. But light won’t harm 
the pupils. It is beneficial 
and necessary to their 
proper development. Only 
the sun’s glare is the harm- 
ful factor. Draper Shades 
keep the glare out and let 
the light in. 


Draper Adjustable Shades 
can be adjusted to any de- 
sirable position upon the 
window. This permits great- 
er benefit from the light 
and air and allows better 
ventilation. 


Program Clocks 
for Schools 

At a price that is within the 
reach of all. 
Its operation is entirely mechan- 
ical, eliminating the possibility 
of electrical troubles. No school, 
large or small, can afford to be 
without one. 

Murda Signal Equipment 





Bells, wire, transformers, etc., 
selected especially for schools. $150 F.O.B. Factory 
Our signal circular will be of ¢ 
great help to you in installing Co 
your own system of bells. It is Install it Yourself 

free. Write for it. It requires no servicing 





These shades embody all the finest developments in shade 
making. They are noiseless, eAsier to handle and less likely 
to get out of order. And with Draper Adjustable Shades in 
your school you will find that maintenance costs have 
dropped to an almost negligible figure. 


Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Program Clock is 
a simple, dependable device which will operate automatically all the bells in 
the building on from one to four separate circuits, silencing them at night 
and on Saturday and Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its 
simple mechanism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Samples and details on request 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 
EFFICIENT 








Fairhurst Unit-Fold Partition installed in Passaic (N. J.) Y. W. C. A. 
Louis E. Jallade, Architect, New York. 


This Partition is made up of single door units. Each door rolls on two ball bearing 
wheels on a narrow track flush with the finished floor. 


Write 
Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave. 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The folding partition with no hinges—no hangers—All hard- 





ware is concealed and is so rugged that even extreme abuse 
cannot impair the smooth operation of this partition. 











PARK, WINTON & TRUE CO., 101 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


1855 Factory: Addison, N. Y. 1930 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Safe — Modern — Economical 














UNIT-BUILT 












America’s Standard in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional buildings, an organization 
foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 years. Embracing all the re- 
quirements of a modern building—correct light, perfect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction 
are all an integral part of every Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 

Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution of your 
housing problem in the most economical way. 





Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 










BUILT TO DEFY SUB-ZERO WEATHER 


Harris “Unit-Built” School Buildings offer complete insulation against winter’s icy blasts. They have 
double roofing, double floors with insulation between, and double wall insulation. 

Underneath the siding on all Harris “Unit-Built” Schools is an insulator. Under the inside lining 
is our own exclusive product—“Cellu-Seal” insulator lining, guaranteed to give 3344% more insula- 
tion than the usual type of construction. 








Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 








NEW YORK 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DETROIT 








CLASS CONTROL IN SUPERVISED 

STUDY 
(Concluded from Page 39) 
temper sets a bad example. He tends to make 
boys and girls nervous and excitable. It is some- 
times necessary to deal with boys and girls who 
are somewhat stubborn and badly spoiled. The 
use of good judgment and tact will work won- 
ders with many such children. The teacher in 
supervised-study technique has a splendid op- 
portunity to learn to understand the boys and 
girls. 

The foregoing list of suggestions is by no 
means exhaustive, but an attempt was made to 
stress some of the more important aids to good 
class control. Most of the suggestions found in 
the better books on discipline can be adapted to 
fit the supervised-study situation. 


A NOTABLE SCHOOL-MUSEUM 
PROJECT 
(Concluded from Page 40) 
fully fulfills its purpose.’ From this point of 
view the humblest utensil may claim art 
quality. 

“And when does art quality exist? It is pres- 
ent when design, material, and workmanship 
have been woven into a whole that ‘beautifully 
fulfills its purpose.’ 

“Tt is true that materials affect prices. For 
instance, a linen handkerchief is more expensive 
than a cotton one. A cotton one has art quality, 
however, when it is of material acceptable for 
use and of design which conforms to art prin- 
ciples. In short, price does not determine art 
quality. 

“No claim is made that these articles are the 
finest to be bought. Nevertheless each has art 
quality in that it is of suitable material, design, 
and construction for its purpose. 

“Tt is evident then that the matter of selection 
is of great importance. Each purchases at his 





own price level, but all may have articles of 
pleasing proportion and design if principles of 
art are used in selection.” 

Outstanding in its significance is the some- 
what unusual practice of exhibiting the worthy 
art products of local children, merchants, and 
manufacturers, along with similar exhibits 
loaned by the American Federation of Arts, the 
Art Center of New York, and other fine, co- 
Operating agencies from outside the city. 

If space would permit, much deserved credit 
would be given to men and women who have 
cooperated in making this little museum one of 
the most prized possessions of the community. 
Judging by the attendance, this little art mu- 
seum has won a place in the hearts of the boys 
and girls, and their parents as well. 

I think the Easton people who have been re- 
sponsible for this exceptional little school mu- 
seum have been altogether too modest to ad- 
vertise it as it should be. I trust that this ac- 
count of a most interesting achievement will, 
despite the inadequacy of its presentation, 
arouse some communities to go and do likewise. 





EASTON SCHOOL MUSEUM, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


“WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS 
PICTURE?” 


(Concluded from Page 42) 
and I keep my own balance. I prove my own 
books and he proves his, but we can’t get a 
check between us.” 

Doc.: “Then you’ve never really been to- 
gether since Rob was treasurer, have you?” 
The secretary agrees. 

Will: “T’ll tell you what J think! I think we 
ought to figure out some way to get these books 
straightened out. If the budget director should 
send one of those checkers in here to audit our 
books, we’d look sick. When they were over at 
B , they went through ’em, I’ll tell you. 
The checker just comes in and calls for the 
books, and it’s ‘Here, what about this?’ and 
‘How do you explain that?’ until by the time 
you are through trying to explain, there’s a new 
” Follows argument and explanation. 

Doc.: “Well, Lem and the treasurer better 
get together as soon as they can, with Prof. 
here, check over the books from ’way back, and 
try to get them together. Go back to where they 
were together and bring them down to date.” 

Will: “I think they ought to be ready to 
report at the next meeting.” 

Doc.: “Prof., do you have anything more you 
want to bring before this meeting?’ Superin- 
tendent explains new cumulative record form, 
illustrating with actual blank made out for the 
young daughter of Will. Moderate interest 
shown. Approval expressed informally. Motion 
for adjournment suggested, made, and passed. 

Exit all, discussing in groups outside the 
door. Prof. departs in company with Jud, in 
earnest conversation. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 45) 
consideration population trends, and types of 
schools to meet the needs. For lack of vision, 
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Over 1200 Boards of Education 
Our Satisfied Clients 


RPESUR FAC/N( 


We work during school sessions, after 


school hours or between classes. 


Noiseless — Dustless— No inconven- 


ience. 


Boards not removed from wall. 


AFTER 


Owing to machine improvements and 


large production, prices so low you 


cannot afford to neglect your slate 


blackboards. 


We guarantee writing surface equal to new boards. 


MOHAWK SLATE 


1706 Fairmount Ave. 


many communities find their buildings poorly 
located, and not at all adapted to a modern edu- 
cational program. 

Competition in modern business has led to an 
intensive study on the part of producers of all 
factors involved in production, to the end that 
all waste may be avoided, all operations speeded 
up, all tools and machinery at their maximum 
power, all workers doing the work they can do 
best and with most approved methods. Inten- 
sive research, involving not only the materials, 
machinery, and methods, but the human ele- 
ment, is continually going on. All of this has 
only one purpose and that is to place on the 
market the most satisfactory, and most service- 
able product, at a minimum of cost. Consider- 
ing the importance of the material with which 
we work in education and the finished product 
we desire to turn out, research must loom ever 
larger in our educational program. Not only 
must every city unit have its own research de- 
partment, but the state department should be 
the clearing house from which information will 
be available relative to the methods and proc- 
esses that will get the best results. It is only 
through unification of educational effort and ex- 
pert leadership from the larger units that busi- 
ness efficiency in education is possible. 

If we would develop an efficient administra- 
tion of public schools in city or state, we must 
keep ever in mind that the education of the 
children is our predominant objective. In the 
pursuit of that objective every personal or polit- 
ical consideration must be put aside. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 57) 
ciple, the financial program for the school year 
1930-31, which was used as the basis of the 
budget request for the fiscal year 1931 (from 


January 1 to December 31) and which, in ac- 
cordance with law, has to be approved by the 
County Budget Commission, was based upon 
reports and recommendations of the principals 
regarding certain aspects of the school organi- 
zation for which financial provision needed to 
be considered. The budget which was prepared 
by the superintendent, was submitted to the 
board as a balanced budget of expected receipts 
and proposed expenditures, and with the dis- 
tribution of the funds in accordance with the 
organization of the schools, as senior high 
schools, junior high schools, and so forth. The 
principals of the schools will conduct their work 
on the basis of allotments to the respective 
units, which allotments are officially transmit- 
ted to the principal by the superintendent. 
These serve as the basis of control of the pro- 
ceedings of principals in their respective units. 
The superintendent is given discretion to mod- 
ify allotments within divisions, without partic- 
ular action of the board, but he cannot transfer 
between divisions as, for instance, from senior 
high schools to elementary schools, without 
board action. 

The entire reorganization became effective on 
July 1, 1930, and the various bureaus and 
divisions were organized during the summer or 
at the opening of the school year. At that time 
the principals were acquainted with the various 
elements of the new procedure and the same was 
put in operation. All employees have accepted 
the change in fine spirit and have given their 
best effort to insure the success of the under- 
taking. The present indication is that it will 
work out to the great benefit of the schools of 
the city and the new machinery is functioning 
perfectly, will not only expedite the various 
business procedures, but will make returns to 
the children larger than they have ever been in 
the past. 


MACHINE CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


¢ Shirley W. Wynne, health commissioner of New 
York, City, holds that one million children in that 
city are still exposed to the danger of diphtheria 
and urges immunization. He recently said: “It is 
not so much what the child wears that counts in 
the matter of health. True he must be kept warm 
or cool as the season requires. but if the child’s 
body is fortified against disease he is better able 
to withstand the elements. Medical science has 
enabled us to fortify the child against at least two 
very serious diseases of childhood, and those are 
smallpox and diphtheria. So far we have not been 
able to safeguard him against scarlet fever and 
measles.” 


4 The Golden Rule Foundation of New York has 
started modern dental clinics in certain mountain 
districts of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri. one in each state. These 
clinics have been established in school or commv- 
nity centers, where there is no dentist. and where 
the mountain families are too poor to pay for a 
dentist's services. 


¢ Malden, Mass. The school board recently 
adopted two new health rules governing absences 
of pupils during illness. The first rule requires that 
children who have been ill with a contagious dis- 
ease must present a card signed by the physician 
in charge of the case, or the school physician before 
being admitted to classes. Such cards must be 
countersigned by the health inspector. 

The second rule requires that children who have 
been absent from school three days for any reason 
must present a card signed by the family physician. 
Failure to obtain such card means that they will 
be denied admittance to classes until they have 
been seen by a school nurse or physician. All 
suspicious cases must be referred to the board of 
health and they will not be readmitted to school 
without a certificate from the board of health. All 
principals are required to furnish on each school 
day a list of the pupils returning to school after 
an absence of three days on account of illness. 
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Economy - Safety- Permanence 


Three vital factors to be considered when planning a new 
school— ECONOMY, SAFETY, PERMANENCE. All three 
are successfully met by Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Schools. 
Walls, Partitions, Ceilings and Roofs of strong fireproof 
asbestos constrvction. They meet every requirement of edu- 
cational standards. Fire resisting—heat resisting—cold re- 
sisting. 

When confronted with a school building or expansion prob- 
lem, investigate the advantages these Fireproof Asbestos 
buildings offer. A reali investment and a credit to the com- 
munity. Delivery is prompt and erection rapid. 


Write today for our catalog illustrating and 
describing these AMBLER Fireproof As- 
bestos Schools, Churches and Gymnasiums. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 











ARE YOU TIRED OF 
Dark, Sticky, Germ Catching 
Oiled Floors? 


We will advise you how to recondition 
oiled floors, restoring a beautiful gold- 
en, mellow surface, free. 


GIVE A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To your whole school with floors that 
are sanitary, wear-resisting, trackless 
and beautiful. 


Easily applied and maintained 
— Economical — 


Let us solve your floor problems. 


Write 
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CHILDREN 


Love to 


FIRE- DRILL 


ON POTTER TUBULAR 
SLIDE FIRE ESCAPES 


OVER 3050 


now in use 





Fire Drills, when using a central hall- 
way and staircase, are always danger- 
DETROIT ous, as the world’s greatest school 
Has INSTALLED catastrophes have proved. A scream 
34 or a ccry of FIRE can easily create a 
dreaded panic even during Fire Drill. 














PotTrer Escapes 


SINCE PoTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


APRIL. coast the pupils away from the center 


of the building to the outside air 
without the least danger from smoke, 
gases, fire or panic. 


Approved by the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 

Write for Details and 

Specifications 


Motion picture films of Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes in operation sent on request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 CONWAY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HILD 


FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs ~ Waxes — Polishes 








4 a wea 
Made in Four Sizes, All Moderately Priced 


With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush rapidly losing 
caste, it is time for the modern schoolman to start investigating 
modern methods of floor cleaning. Up-to-date sanitation standards 
demand it. No longer is it satisfactory just to keep the floors 
wiped up. They should be kept glistening, and a Hild Floor 

} Machine will do it in a quarter of the time and better than the 
best scrubwomen could do it. 


These are four models of Hild Floor Machines—a size for every 
floor area and purse. The Hild Floor Machine will scrub, polish, 
wax, sandpaper and refinish with a thoroughness that is remark- 
able. 


Write for a folder 
and our free demonstration offer 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


108 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A New 


WAYNE SECTIONAL 


Steel Grandstand 
The Type E 


Ww 
/ TO SELL AS LOW AS 4 


vO 
SI = Per Seat 


for stands having a few rows, and only slightly 
higher for stands having a larger number of rows. a 


The Type E design contains exclusive features never 


before incorporated in a stand selling at such low 
prices. 


Send now for complete information. 


vW 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
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VOLLEY BALL 
BASKET BALL 
CAME 
FOQUIDMERNT 


Send for the new folder F16-2 Game Equipment! 





Now is the time to modernize your Game 
Equipment for the great indoor season. Various 
types of Basketball Backstops are shown in the 
folder, which can be adapted to your structural 
requirements. 


Manufacturers of GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
STEEL LOCKERS— SHELVING — CABINETS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Wayne, Penna. 





CORRECTING EYE DEFECTS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


A pupil who is restless, looks out of the school- 
room window, and frequently gets into mischief, 
usually is troubled with some eye defect, according 
to Dr. B. Franklin Royer, of New York, medical 
director of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, who spoke recently before the Michi- 
gan Education Association. ‘With the correction of 
visual difficulties,’ said Dr. Royer, “it is generally 
easy to interest the child in his studies.” 

In addition to glasses, there are other aids for 
the school child, such as correct posture while at 
study, intermittent periods of eye use for near 
and distant vision, safeguarding of the eye from 
possible congestion, from faulty posture, mainte- 
nance of the general nutrition of the child, and 
check-up to see that the protective measures are 
appreciated, understood and obtained in the home. 

Dr. Royer pointed out that the teacher is the 
most important individual in the community in the 
conservation of vision. She appreciates the child’s 
needs and she may very largely determine whether 
or not these needs can be met. As she comes in 
contact with the parents of the children, where they 
need a physician’s eye care, her requests usually 
obtain treatment for the child. As she appreciates 
the advantages of adequate light in the school, she 
will obtain it from the school authorities and will 
impress upon the parents the necessity of similar 
lighting adjustment in the home to offer those same 
hygienic advantages for close eye use that should 
be obtained in every school. 


POOR HEARING IMPEDES PUPILS’ WORK 


The largest amount of poor hearing in school 
children occurs among those doing the poorest 


CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Blk. 





schoolwork, according to a report on studies con- 
ducted by the United States Public Health Service 
on the relation of the hearing of pupils to their 
classroom work. The findings indicate that there 
is more impairment of hearing among the boys of 
all ages than among the girls. 

The survey shows that in the whole group 
studied, there appeared to be more normal or above 
normal hearing among the older children. The left 
ear was usually found more efficient than the right. 
In no group at any age, when both sexes were taken 
together, did the rate of children with hearing loss 
rise as high as 4 per cent, and the percentage with 
significant hearing loss was greater in the average- 
for-grade group, and in the group with the lowest 
intelligence quotient. In general there was a higher 
proportion of left ears with good hearing than of 
right ears. 

With one exception (boys in the 12-13-year 
group), the superiority of the left ear was main- 
tained at all ages. Also, the predominance of poor 
hearing in the right ear was general at all ages ex- 
cept in the 12—13-year group. 


EXAMINING CHILDREN’S TEETH 


A hurried and careless examination of the 
pupil’s teeth is of no value, according to a recent 
bulletin of the American Association of School 
Officials. It may be positively harmful, since it 
conveys an assurance to the pupils that all is well, 
when the contrary is true. Teeth showing any of 
the following defects should be referred to the 
family dentists. 

1. Dental caries; 

2. Mouths in need of a prophylaxis; 

3. Dental malformation; 

4. Suspected teeth. 

Luetic teeth should be recognized and the pos- 
sessor of such teeth should be required to obtain a 
Wassermann test. Teeth of congenital lues present 
a very distinct set of signs. 

1. First teeth do not show anything characteris- 
tic of lues. 

2. Second teeth of the congenital luetic are dis- 
tinguished as follows. (a) The two middle incisors 
(upper) are shorter than the two lateral incisors, 


NEW YORK 
214 E. 40th St. 





and a tongue blade along the upper front teeth is 
not touched by the middle incisors. (b) All the 
upper incisors have a rounded cutting edge and the 
middle of the tooth is always wider than either the 
base or the cutting edge. (c) The notch is not 
necessary for diagnosis. (d) Raspberry molars are 
not diagnostic by any means of congenital lues. (e) 
The upper and lower incisors are liable to be far 
apart, touching if at all in their middle portion 
only. (f) The enamel of the congenital luetic in- 
cisors is at least as good as the enamel of the 
other teeth. Simple loss of enamel at the cutting 
edge is not a sign of lues. 


# New York, N. Y. A recent study of the in- 
cidence of heart disease among school children 
shows that more deaths occur among girls from 
heart disease than from any other cause; among 
boys, it was the second most important cause of 
death, accidents coming first. 


¢ The school board of Toledo, Iowa, has voted 
to codperate with the state board of health in an 
attempt to eliminate diphtheria in the schools. 
Under the plan, pupils in the schools will be given 
a complete three-treatment diphtheria vaccination 
at a minimum cost, using high-grade materials. 
The state board of health has agreed to furnish 
100 outfits free of charge for use in the local 
schools. 


4 A survey just made by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
school advertising specialists, shows that the pres- 
ent business conditions, while affecting a number 
of private preparatory schools, appear to have had 
no adverse effect upon the total enrollment in pr- 
vate educational institutions. The report estimates 
the enrollment in private schools, colleges, and 
other private educational institutions at 137,722, 
as compared with an enrollment of 136,531 last 
year. The schools which are more largely patron- 
ized than last year are the nurse-training schools, 
with an increase of 17 per cent, and the vocational 
schools, with 14 per cent. Of the total number of 
schools, 54 increased their rates this fall, and only 
9 decreased them. 
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IDEAL 


The Glass Ventilator 





cc 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
OR OFFICE 











The health of the child of today is the most important factor in the 
success of the man of tomorrow. It is criminal to coop up a child in a stuffy 


classroom for hours without a breath of fresh air. 


Ideal Ventilators have been adopted by hundreds of schools throughout 


America because they assure plenty of fresh air without a draught. 


Write for complete information. 


IDEAL 


F- VENTILATOR CO. 


160 Atlantic Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 





Order... 
A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 


ST. CHARLES SEMINARY 
PAUL MONAGHAN, Architect 


OVERBROOK, PENNA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA in your school will 
bring order at eating periods and provide adequate 
facilities for serving food at all times. 


Few, if any, high schools are built in this modern time 
without complete cafeterias, while older schools with- 
out them, realizing the advantages, are having installa- 
tions made. 


With our 78 years of successful equipping of kitchens 
and dining rooms, your logical choice for a school 
cafeteria is, of course, 


D Everything Zs 


‘1009 ARCH STREET ° 
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ATHEY NOW OFFERS THE 
IDEAL SKYLIGHT SHADE 








Athey Skylight 
Shades are trans- 
lucent, shading 
without elimi- 
nating necessary 
light and allow- 
ing full light 
when needed. 













Athey Skylight 
Shades are ad- 
justed by a small 
wall crank, 


Leading architects have approved this handsome 
skylight shade which is the regular Athey quality 
of workmanship and material, and is made in 
many sunfast colors. It weighs only 54 of an ounce 
per square foot — made in almost any size, some 













being made as large as 20 feet by 36 feet. 


Hundreds of installations have developed a per- 


fected product. 


Write for interesting catalog. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6003 W. 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy Co., Reg’d., Montreal and Toronto 


Start the New Year with 
continuous drying service 


im your washrooms 


The new “SF” Spy 


When your washrooms are equipped 
with the new “SF” SANI-DRI, con- 
tinuous washroom drying service is 
constantly available —throughout the 
term, not merely for a single year, but 
for many years—regardless of the 
budget. There is no need for any child 
to go without proper drying, for de- 
pleted towel stocks become a thing of 
the past when SANI-DRI is installed... 
Savings of from 60% to 90% follow the 
replacement of costly, unsanitary tow- 
els with this new electric drier. It not 
only costs less than comparable towel 
service, but it dries quicker, better, and 
faster than a towel. 

Mail the coupon for a copy of our new 
booklet, just off the press, telling about 
the 12 outstanding advantages of this 
new SANI-DRI, and why it is best for 
your school. 


Electrical Department 


CuicaAco HARDWARE Founpry Co. 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Electrical Department, A.S.B.J. 12-30 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me a copy of your new book, 
“The Airway to Efficiency,’”’ describing 
the new SANI-DRI in detail. 
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Control the light 


in the classroom 
with 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


TEPER IEEE) 


TL 
NL 


Before Ordering 
Your Next 
Stereopticon 
Opaque Projector 
_ or other Projection Apparatus 
Consult Us. 





This has been our work | 
| for the past 50 years | 
| | _ 


CHAS. BESELER CO. 


RAMSAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MT. PLEASANT, PA. 





The Ideal School Window Equipment for 
Perfect Light Control—Draftless Ventilation 


IN ANY COLOR ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 131-133 E. 23 St. New York City 
298 Pine Street Burlington, Vermont 
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Producers of Halftone and Line eM 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . « Two, three and four color el fers 
fof 45) EL ae 
Commercial Art Department 
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Designing, and Layouts. for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


will be mailed on request. 
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NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
The 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY years, 
24 yea 
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So’s the man he works for. 


16 feet. Moderately priced. 


coast to coast. 
Ltd., Toronto. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Down Went Mc Ginty! 


His old-fashioned stepladder slipped and fell. After that, McGinty— 
wise McGinty !—insisted that he woudn’t work at all unless he could 
work in safety. Now he stays working — does better work faster — 
is never afraid he’ll fall—because he uses a Dayton. McGinty’s happy. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder can’t slide 
or slip. It is light, strong, steel-braced. 
Wide leg-spread gives secure stand on 
any surface. Roomy, protected platform 
has plenty of working space. Sizes 3 to 


Write Dept. ASBJ-12 for complete information. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast representative, E. D. Bullard Co., 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, 









Type “R” 
Dayton Ladder 


Smaller, popular-priced, 
safe for all purposes. 
Made in seven sizes. 








AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has ordered 
the superintendent to exclude from school attend- 
ance, all children found to be suffering from 
epilepsy. 

4 Mr. Clyde R. Miller, of Teachers College, New 
York, speaking recently before the school head- 
quarters staff at Cleveland, Ohio, rapped the pro- 
posed pay-cut plan for the city schools. He urged 
that if it appears necessary to economize on the 
schools, then the saving should come from the 
buildings and by increasing the number of pupils 
to each teacher, rather than through any salary 
reduction. 

¢ The school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, at a re- 
cent meeting, listened to suggestions for meeting 
the present unemployment situation in the city. 
The board was asked-to approve a recommenda- 
tion that the board codperate in its building pro- 
gram with the committee on stabilization of em- 
ployment, namely, in the employment of Cincin- 
nati labor on local school-construction jobs, in a 
policy of half-time employment, and in obtaining 
labor through the codperation of the public-welfare 
association. 

4 Piqua, Ohio. Beginning with November 1, the 
school board effected a change in the school hours. 
Under the new plan, school sessions start at nine 
o'clock each morning. The plan will continue until 
April 1, when the time will be changed back to 
8:30. The change was made to obviate early 
openings during the cold weather. 

4 Rockford, Ill. A report on school-board serv- 
ice, prepared by the school-board officials, shows 
that since 1907, 62 different persons have served as 
school-board members. Judge R. K. Welsh was 
mentioned as having served as president for the 
greatest number of years. During the last 24 years, 
seven persons have been president of the board. 

The average term for board-of-education presi- 
dent is slightly more than three years. Under an 
elective board plan, the term is only one year. 

The maximum term for a board member is 11 
years, and the minimum term is 1 year. During the 
24 years of appointive boards, an average term of 4 
years was established. Mr. Charles Lundgren was 
credited with the best service record of the 64 


members who had served on the board during the 
24 years. He was appointed a board member for a 
total of 11 years. Two years of service represented 
the most popular term during the 24 years. Fifteen 
members had served for 1 year, and 11 members 
for 3 years. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has been 
asked to approve a resolution by Mr. W. C. Wehe, 
a director, asking for the enactment of a law giving 
the school board a legal department of its own, 
separate from the city attorney’s department. Two 
years ago a similar resolution was defeated by the 
board, which resulted in the appointment of a 
member of the city attorney’s staff to handle school 
legal matters. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a new wage scale for labor, based on a 
$5.20 daily minimum. The board also adopted a 
rule, specifying that men engaged on school proj- 
ects must be residents of the city for at least six 
months prior to the time of employment. 

¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. The education committee 
of the local chamber of commerce has prepared a 
bill, seeking to change the form of control for the 
city schools from a commissioner, to a board of 
several members. It will be necessary to revise the 
city charter in making the change. 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The electrical contractors’ as- 
sociation has replied to charges contained in a 
report of the board of education, in which mem- 
bers of the association were alleged to be in collu- 
sion in failure to bid on school jobs. The criticism 
of the contractors’ association came as a climax 
to a controversy over bids on electrical work in the 
schools. Mr. Walter Weberg, president of the con- 
tractors’ association, in his reply, stated that not 
one fact cited by the school board could be used to 
support any charge of impropriety or illegality. 
The association was formed, he said, to stabilize 
the electrical industry. 

4 Duluth, Minn. The school board has deter- 
mined to take steps toward the elimination of fra- 
ternities in the high schools. Secret societies in 
high schools are banned by law and by order of the 
board of education, but these organizations are 
known to exist and function, though not as openly 
as formerly. 


¢ Virginia, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, permitting teachers to administer cor- 
poral punishment to unruly students, under cer- 
tain conditions. Under the rules, the consent of 
the principal must be obtained before inflicting 
punishment. An adult witness, preferably a teacher 
must be present at the time the punishment is 
given. 

¢ Madison, Wis. The school board has appoint- 
ed a committee to make recommendations as to 
whether or not the soliciting of funds from school 
children ought to be prohibited. 


¢ Racine, Wis. The city has won the first of a 
series of actions brought by the school board, when 
the court denied a writ of mandamus seeking to 
force the council to issue bonds for the erection 
of a school. The decision will be appealed to the 
supreme court of the state. 


4 New London, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing for the appoint- 
ment of three standing committees in the interest 
of greater efficiency on the board. The committees 
will include budget and personnel, curriculum and 
textbooks, and health, recreation, and physical edu- 
cation. Another resolution requires that hygiene 
textbooks containing ‘propaganda’ material be 
discontinued. 


¢ Enterprise, Ala. The school board during the 
past year completed the remodeling of the elemen- 
tary school, including a new heating system, 
modern toilets, and running water with drinking 
fountains. The auditorium was equipped with 
opera chairs and a complete system of stage light- 
ing and scenery, and curtains. The room seats 800 
persons and is suitable for use as a community 
center. The financing of the work was accomplished 
through the sale of $45,000 in school warrants, 
which was adequate for the remodeling of this 
school and for improvements on a colored school. 

¢ Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. During the 
school year 1929-30, a total of thirty new class- 
rooms were completed and occupied. The school 
system reports an increase of more than 400 in 
school enrollment. All children are now on full time 
for the first time since 1917. The school board has 
taken up the matter of plans for the building of 
a vocational school. 
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Teacher Agencies 


TEACHERS 28 gasT JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


Dent. L 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 





THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
——OOOOO—"__—S management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


= Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington &8Nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. 





Prompt service. 





SIUOOUUNEAUAAOAEEAAOUAUAOOEAOOOAOGUEEREAEAAUUUOOUEOOUUOOUEEOAAOAUOOEEEOOGGUUUEREUOGOAEOGERUUCUOUOUSERUGUGOGUOGOSEOOUCUOOOROCEOERAGUOGEOGEUUUOUDESOOUOUCOOOEEEOEOEOUOOOUUOEREOOAUUAUEEOOEESSON ANE 


OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
26th year. Covers’ all 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Geren 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
states. Tell us your needs. - 
Ecanesnsvevevancnvcnsnnsesovsnecncoessesecvenvenconeovenecnseenscseonsonsescvcnencoveveovensvensovsvsnesosneesesncnsscovavnsncensonensesasesuncevensnssnensesessrsenensosensneesansessensegsvsagey 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 
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PR and Physical | Education. 
i PE CLALISTS ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. kQ 
e | ty TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 









ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past twenty years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
lf you contemplate New echo! Financing 


Write us Today 
THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


39 So. LaSalle St. 512 Sellwood Blidg., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Professional School Service Directory 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE| 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. 
Manager 


Branch Office 
- Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building 37 years of successful experience 


P in teacher placement work 
Des Moines, Iowa Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


9 . 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  «blished 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 


Louisville Memphis 


Continuous registration in four offices 


Covers Middle Atlantic, 


NO ADVANCE FEES South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


December, 1930 





CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
Duluth, Minn, 








HARTFORD, CONN. 


Decemt 
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Equip With Ev-El-Eth 


Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 
Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 
enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 


cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 


Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth Jevel Adjusters are properly installed. 

satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of moderate first cost. 


Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 

Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) ; 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade Adjusters 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 





Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


cr ; 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


FLAGS 





MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


is” ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


fe 


STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








For Christmas 


Picture Study and Christmas Gifts 


‘The Perry Pictures 


will help your teachers in teaching Language, Lit- 
erature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 


Beautiful pict 


ures, all sizes, from One Cent 


Size, 3x 3'% inches, to large pictures for fram- 


= 


ing. 


Send 15 cents for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


Blue Boy Gainsborough ‘The JPe rryTYictures (o. Box 43, Malden, Mass. 


COMPACT little ink tablets that dissolve in- 
stantly in water to produce a superior perma- 
nent writing fluid. 
ECONOMICAL of space and cost . . 
cutting ink bills 50%. 
6 VIVID COLORS . . . Red, Blue, Violet, Green, 
Blue-Black, Jet Black. 

Schools prefer INKLET ink. . . 

it makes for neater penmanship. 


. often 


Write for details to 


GENERAL ECLIPSE CO. 


Danielson Dept. B Conn. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
FILLING STATIONS 


A necessity no school can afford to be with- 
out. Nominal cost. Quickly pays for itself. 
Used by schools throughout the country. Write 
for description and prices. 


E. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
NOT INC. 


108 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Guard - - 


Protect 
SCHOOL 
WINDOWS - - - CHILDREN 


Children should be kept in the school yard. 
Their lives are endangered on the streets. When 
they are in the school yard, the air is full of 
footballs, baseballs, snowballs, as the season dic- 
tates. Then the Windows suffer. Audubon wire 
enclosures and window guards will protect chil- 
dren and guard windows efficiently and econom- 
ically. Write for complete information. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Inc. 


Audubon, New Jersey 


The Original Portable 
REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


In use in the principal schools, 
colleges, public libraries, ete. 
STANDS ON ANY TABLE-TOP 


Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 


Full particulars from 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Springfield, Mass. 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


SMa a dae 
BLACK BOARD 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN 


Framed or Unframed 


Frames are Oak Finished 


BOARDS 
Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
to 4x6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 


20 VESEY STREET 


NC) EL ee Belg 
—- SCHOOL 


ERECTED A.D. 1924 
DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARI EDUCATION 


GEORGE TROUP GLYNN 
CAROLYN MERCHANT 
EMILY H. WHITNEY 
JOSEPH T, ANQUTEEARE 
HUGH F. KEATING 
BERNARD ETTLINGER 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 
PHILIP H. ENGLISH 
ARNON A. ALLING, PRESID 
FRANK H; BEEDE, SUPT { 
S S. PALMER 
AREY CO. con 


ant ae 


NEW YORK CITY 


Bronze 


Tablets 


Me m oO r i a l CUUUDUEEUEOEOO EAU OEAEONE 
UU H oO n oO r 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 
=o fie 
Placques 


ALBERT RusseELt & 
Sons Co. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





School Buyers Shopping Guide 


SCHOOLS SIGNS 


Door, desk and wall signs. Door 
numbers, letters, holders, ete. Road 
warning signs. 

Folder and name of nearest 
supply house on request. 


HULL SIGN COMPANY 
West W infield New York 


The Solar Terra-Scope 
Shows 
The Earth—Its Movements 


The sew method in teaching Geography 
which is more easily grasped by the 
pupils and it stays with them. 

Only by the use of such a machine will 
it ever be possible to give pupils a clear 
idea of the complex moveimeuts of the 
Earth and the effects of the movements 
upon inhabitants of the Parth. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WHICH 
FULLY EXPLAINS THE SOLAR TERRA- 
SCOPE. 


8.6. ADAMS CO. 
412-414 N. Sixth Street 


Dept. S. B. J. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
























Cut about % 
actual size 


KENT, OHIO -_ =- 










THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 


Sample and Special Proposition to 
Operating Officials of Schools—on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
















COMPACT + NEAT 


A NEW DIPLOMA FOR A NEW NEED 


Modern education demands a more 
compact diploma which combines util- 
ity with simplicity and attractiveness... 
Our new University Style cover and 
filler has been created to meet this 
need ... Inquire about full information 
regarding number 90 U 


METROPOLITAN SuppLy Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


DISTINCTIVE 











* ATTRACTIVE 








BINDERS 
Preserve your copies of the American 
School Board Journal with our binders, 
STRONG — DURABLE — COMPACT 
The American School Board Journal: 
= 354-364 Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis, : 


CLASSIFIED | 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Aznoe’s Have Following School Nurse 
Available: (A) R.N., age 48, some college, 
year’s training public health, ten years’ 
experience, desires middlewest location at 
$175. (B) R.N., age 42, post graduate in 
public health, over five years’ public health 
experience. Prefers south. No. 3638, 
Aznoe’s Central Registry, 30 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


A wide variety of school seats and all in 
good condition that are for sale at a rea 
sonable rate. Inquiries welcomed. Dept. 41, 
American School Board Journal. 





Liberal guarantee and 


nT 


‘U.S. A. 





EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 


Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


3729-37 Cass Avenue 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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ara CORK “QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 
HY) \it e . . 
a \ wmere Bulletin Board They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
mE and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
Hi Mi THE BEST wood poles. 
BY Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
ANY TEST sections, telescoping into each other and held 


, ; : in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
Practical for display purposes in tight and rigid laiet.” . “ 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 


old or new buildings. 








Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 





USEFUL, 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FORSE WEAR-PROOF 


WINDOW SHADES 


The famous soft-finish, rich-looking 
durable tan fabric with and without 
adjustable features. Perfect light 
and air control. The only shade 
with life-time guarantee. Lasts as 
long as the building. Forse Duo- 
Roll Shades are used in America’s 
modern schools. Samples and cata- 
log free. Ten styles—all wear-proof. 


SCHOOL MAN WANTED 


Write orders in spare time for Wear- 
Proof window shades; used in hun- 
dreds of America’s finest schools and 
other buildings. Good opportunity if 
your county open. Particulars free. 
























































WINDOWS 
AUSTRAL 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 


draft. 































sad My J 2 pam 
Forse Wear-Proof Shades Are Made 
in Ten Popular Styles. 


FORSE CO., 500 Long St. 
Anderson, Indiana 


AMERICAN BUILDERS, INC. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seatffe, Wash. 
Representatives in: 


Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 






Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY | 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio . 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 





BLEQUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE For Saeed Replacement 





Requires No Attention TANNEWIT Z 
q Write to us for list of colleges and high : A 4 
schools using our machine. Illustrated MODEL 6 
L Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 
/ 7 . 
pag gag a aan roc 09 An Unusually Serviceable 
ee see gpa em a Inkwell at an 
is acni 1 . . 
Automatically : ‘See 8 Extraordinarily Low Price 
Produce . ? ; Note these features: (1) Top made of brass 
GAS , Bs and enameled black. (2) Rust-proof and un- 
F lab- 7 breakable. (3) Fits the same desk hole as our 
or your ia Model 1 Inkwell or other similar makes. (4) 
oratories and Threads on glass are of sufficient diameter to 
Domestic Sci- prevent glass from dropping through the desk if holes are bored with 
ence Depart- shoulder. (5) Prevents evaporation of ink and excludes dust. 
ment. Write for Sample and Prices 
De In use in hun- Ask fer Model 6 


dreds of educa- THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


tional institu- GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8. A. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation. The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


AIR WASHERS 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Kundts Company. The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Welch Company, W. M. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Cirele A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boller Company 
Kewanee Boller Company - 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service. Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

’ Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


eT Sean conor 
zie Soap 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
asbestos Buildings Company 
Sons vomeeet. The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


SyLLeTin Benes a 

Beckley mp’ 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUS BODIES 
Wiener Body Corp. 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 


CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 


CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Sani Products Co., The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


Directo 
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CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines Corp 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 

COMBINATION LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Greene Tweed Corp. 

Miller Keyless Lock Ce., J. B. 

CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., BE. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfz. Co.. WM. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


DAMPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Stee] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Ine. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company. W. W. 
Peterson & Co.. Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Christiansen. C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co., B. W. A. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 
Chicago Hardware Foun:iry Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto, Inc. 
ELECTRIC NRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ry of Equipment and 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Harker Manufacturing Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 


FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Finnell System, Inc. 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum-Natrn, Ino. 
Norton Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLOOR WAX 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
FURNITURE BRACES 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Tron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Ino. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


a 

HEATING AND VENT. SYSTE S 
American Air Filter Co. ” e re 

IN ee an 

merican Crayon Co: 
Sanford Mfg. Co. _— 

INKWELLS E 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. By Kp 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Earle Soap Corporation 
aoe wiser oehine Co. 

dlan emical La 
Oakite Products, Inc. ee 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


KEYLESS LOCKS 
Barrett Lock Co., Inc., The 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
ae nana Scientific Co. 
nternational Business M: 
Leitz, Ine., E sansa 


Standard Electric Time Com 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. _— 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Demco Library Supplies 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Ino. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 

LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum -Natrn, Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Eagle Soap Corporation 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS—STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company A 

Durabiit Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS B I 

Barrett Lock Co. 7 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J 
LUMBER 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 
MAPS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

North Western Stee] Products Company 

Truecon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 

Welch Mfc. Co., W. M. 
MIMEOGRAPHS 

Dick Co., A. B. 
MODELING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Ine. 

Nationa! Theatre Supply Co. 
OPERA CHAIRS 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT—TECHNICAL 


Truscon Stee] Company 

PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss _— The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
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Some important new books that will bring 


greater teaching efficiency 
to your classes 


Series Lessons for 


Beginners in Spanish 


By Epcar EwIine BRANDON and DANIEL Da Cruz 


A text that marks a departure for the Spanish class. 
It observes the principles of the direct method, pro- 
vides exercises involving the most familiar activities, 
and offers splendid vocabulary drill. Grammatical con- 
structions, with correct application, are sufficiently re- 
peated to insure thorough understanding. Price,96cents. 


Modern Latin Conversation 


By Greorce CAPELLANUS, Pu.D. 
Translated by Bertrand Kraus 


Unique and original, this text transforms the bored, 
uninterested attitude of Latin students into one of 
keen desire to learn. Lively Latin conversations about 
familiar activities are presented in such a way that 
the student becomes anxious to learn his Latin declen- 
sions and conjugations. Price, $1.16. 


Geometry Workbook 


By Howarp Kinessury and R. R. WALLACE 


Practical testing material which demonstrates the 
effectiveness of a plane geometry course. It consists of 
88 tests on the fundamental facts and principles of 
plane geometry with their applications. It is designed 
to supply supplementary drill that will develop in- 
terest, measure achievement, locate disabilities, and 


prepare for examinations in plane geometry. Price, 
— . 
76 cents. 


Practical Color Harmony 


By Lucite FARNSWORTH 

This consists of an interesting series of color plates 
and instructional material to be used in teaching the 
fundamental principles of color to pupils in the upper 
gradés and in the junior high school. It gives boys 
and girls an appreciation and understanding of color 
in the important years of their lives, a splendid foun- 
dation for later study and application. Price, 40 cents. 


—S 





A Survey of National Trends 
in Biology 


Laboratory Studies, Demonstrations 


and Problems in Biology 


By Epwarp J. Mencr, Sc.D., Px.D. By Epwarp J. MENGE and NATHAN H. KINGSLEY 


Here is a real survey of all important biological 


work done in all countries of the world during the 
present generation. It goes direct to the outstanding 
biologists of the world for a statement as to the most 
important work accomplished in the science by their 
national contemporaries, how such work happened to 
be undertaken, and some facts about its objective and 
subjective results. Price, $2.00. 


A complete laboratory manual for a secondary 
school course in biology. It provides a well balanced 
and carefully arranged series of laboratory exercises 
that can be used with any text. It requires the student 
to do a maximum of observation and eliminates copy- 
ing and thoughtless imitation in the work he does. The 
exercises have been successfully used under a variety 
of high-school conditions. Price, $1.28. 





Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for copies on approval. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 


924-544 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
66 E. South Water St. 









PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 


American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 

Page Fence Association 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
Finnell System, Ino. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Circle A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stecl Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


American Builders, Inc 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 


beseler Co., Charles 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans- Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


PROJECTION MACHINES 


Eastman Teaching Yilms, Inc. 
National Theatre Bupply Co. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp 
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Multi-Selecto Phonograpii, Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 
PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 
PUPILS’ DESKS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 

RANGES 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
REINFORCED STEEL 


Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
“Tilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SANDERS 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Co. 


SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


IGNS 
Hull Sign Company 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 
Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc 
Western Electric Company 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., T 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I 


STAINS 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 


STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
North Western Stee] Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 

STORAGE CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


TABLES 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 





ADVERTISERS’ 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Acme Scenic Stucios ABR 
American Abrasive Metals Co 78 
American Book Company... 96 
American Builders, Inc.... ia 121 
American Crayon Company. oo 
American Seating Company......... 19 
Anchor Post Fence Company 0+ Be 
Annin & GoO....ccccesess- ; .119 
Asbestos Buildings Company... 113 
Athey Company ......... ae -115 
Austral Window Company. . ith Cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc......... 71 


tadger Wire & Iron Works 


Baritone Mfg. Company... 108 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 121 
Berger Mfg. Company... ila 
Beseler Company, Charles...... 116 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 121 
Binney & Smith Company..... 103 
Brown Company, The... ‘ 125 
truce Publishing Company, The 123 
Buckeye Blower Co... ‘ 91 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co......116 
Butler Manufacturing Company..... 92 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 65 
Celotex Company, The........ acc 
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Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 115 
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Cyclone Fence Company 6 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., Tie 117 
DeVilbiss Company, The 12 
Se Se SR rerrrrey rere 99 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 115 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 110 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 197 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co S5 
Eagle Soap Corporation. ‘ 12 
Brame, W. Taccccsscces ‘ 28 
Eveleth Mfg. Company... 119 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 


Finnell System, Ine... .... 3rd Cover 
Forse Manufacturing Co............121 
Gillis & Geoghegan..............66. 89 
Gregg Publishing Company......... 97 
cg eo | i eee errr 111 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 76 
Hezggie Simplex Boiler Co........... 5 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ............ 105 
Hild Floor Machine Co............ 113 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co..... 97 
Houghton Mifflin Company.......... 96 
Edeal Vomtiiater Ce......csscssesces 115 


Internat’] Business Machines Corp. .107 


Johnson Service Company... ee ee" ae 
Johnson & Son, 8S. C 


Kawneer Company, The............. 8 
Kenney Bros. and Wolkins......... 29 
Kewanee Boiler Corp.......... 5s, 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 18 
Keystone View Company........... 102 
Kimball Company, W. Wis.ccsccscs 109 
K-M Supply Company............0- 102 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor.......... 23 
EAIGIAW TPCENOTD. 6c6 cc ciccccicscces 97 
CMO, BUR, Bis cccdsesacssvrvceessees 108 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 20 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 22 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... (121 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 6002.08 ee 
Miller Keyless Lock Co... The J. B..120 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co......... 112 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc...... 106 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co............ 110 
Mutschler Bros. Company.......... 20 
Narragansett Machine Co........... 114 
Nash Engineering Co............... 30 
National Crayon Company.......... 27 
National School Equipment Co..... 21 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 18 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co......120 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The....... 74 
Northern Corrugating Co............ 29 
Norton Company .......... tussvece OO 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 116 
Oakite Products, Inc............... 80 
Park, Winton & True Co........... 110 
Peabody Seating Co., The.......... 25 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 79 
Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 98 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co..... 93 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 113 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 116 


Professional School Service 


SUE 3-4.4 6 0a aul 0:00 OKO a 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc....... 16 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis....... 26 
Remington Rand Business Service, 

DS BARU MU ESS ES SOR NI EE E466 0% 101 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 69 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company......... 24 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 10 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 120 
Sanford Manufacturing Company. 28 
Sani Products Company............ 82 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 10 
School Architects Directory..... 14&15 
School Buyers’ Shopping Guide..... 120 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 18 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 100 
Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 102 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co......... coon ae 
Sonneborn Sons, L................. 12 
Spencer Lens Company............. 16 
Standard Blackboard Co............ 121 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 32 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The. 26 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 8 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The....... 92 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 87 
Tannewitz Works, The............. 121 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 86 
OE TIS o.0.5:664.5.0:84.600.80005 118 
Tiffin Scenic Studios............... 119 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 

WS F6b6b056p4 $404445654 00008800 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co... 
Twin City Scenie Co 


Ae eee ee ree 75 
U. S. Inkwell Company............ 24 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc........ 119 
Universal Window Company........ 68 
Valleyco Company, The............. 27 
Vogel Company, Joseph A....2nd Cover 
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Western Electric Company.......... 17 
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TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 


TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOWELS 
Brown Company 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 


VARNISHES 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Keystone View Ce. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen. C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Flanagan Company, A. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Company, J. D. 


WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Crane Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V ) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WAXING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
bay oo bny on ddanng 
Athey Company 
WINDOWS. ADIUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
The Kawneer Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
Hartshorn Comees, Stewart 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyelone Fence Co 


Stewart Iron Works Ce., The 
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HEY encourage boys and girls to wash more often. 
NIBROCS are highly absorbent. One NIBROC dries 
the hands thoroughly, leaving them soft and clean. They 
contain no chemicals to injure the skin, and prevent the 
spreading of infectious diseases often found on the common 
towel. @ NIBROCS are lintless. They are served individually, 


fresh and clean from a dust-proof, key-locked, steel cabinet 
which is loaned to customers. 


Write now for a generous sample of NIBROCS 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Death of Mr. Callahan. Mr. Michael J. Callahan, 
president of the Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, 
Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., died at his home in 
Unquowa Hill, New York City, on Sunday, October 
19, after an illness of several weeks. He was 55 years 
of age. 

As a boy of 6 years, Mr. Callahan came to America 
from Ireland, with his parents, the family taking up 
its residence in New York City. After completing his 
education in the New 
York City schools, he 
entered upon his life’s 
work, the field of 
heating and ventila- 
tion. Completing an 
apprenticeship in the 
heating and plumbing 
trades, he became su- 
perintendent of large 
jobs, which took him 
throughout the coun- 
try, where he installed 


heating and power 
plants. At an early 
age, he went into 


business for himself, 
and the M. J. Calla- 


han Company, which 
he founded, became 
widely known in its 
field. 
In 1915, Mr. Calla- 
han, in association 
with Arthur V. Dear- Mn. BAe 
den, then of New 
York, established the Peerless Unit Ventilator Com- 
pany. Their heating and ventilation units, which 
were applicable to schools and large buildings, won 


instant recognition. The business which was first 
located in Long Island City, gradually extended, until 
about three years ago, it was moved to a new and 
larger plant in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Callahan’s standing in his own particular line 
was universally recognized. He was an indefatigable 
worker, with a dynamic personality, which indelibly 
impressed his associates. He was an active member 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, the Fan Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Unit Heaters’ Manufacturing Association. 

Mr. Callahan is survived by his widow, A. Loretta 
Callahan, and three children, Anna Marie, Loretta, 
and Joan. The funeral was held in New York City 
on October 22, with interment in Calvary Cemetery. 


Mr. Warner Passes On. The many friends of Mr. 
B. S. Warner will be grieved to learn of his passing 
in Seattle, Washington, October 13, 1930. Mr. Warner 
was a true educator and had a wide circle of friends 
in the educational circles of this country. In his 
younger life he was principal of the schools of Blairs- 
town, New Jersey, and later became interested in the 
sale and publication of textbooks. 

Mr. Warner was associated with Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Newson and Company, and since 1919 was 
western manager of the John C. Winston Company. 
His many friends will always remember his genial 
smile, his loyalty and his valiant work in promoting 
the educational interests of the schools. 

Bartley Schuster Warner was born in Sussex county, 
New Jersey, on May 3, 1867. He is survived by a 
wife, Stella Smith Warner, and three children, Gray, 
Robert, and Edith Warner. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Light-Reflection Value of Color in Paint. The 
New Jersey Zinc Company, of New York City, has 
issued an 18-page booklet, in which it reports the 
latest official research to determine the light-reflection 
value of interior surfaces for an economical period of 
time, and to provide a guide for the selection of color 
tints which have comparatively good light-reflection 
properties. It is brought out that, in the selection 
of these tints, careful guidance.is needed from fairly 
positive psychological findings. 


New Kewanee Boiler Catalog. The Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, of Kewanee, Illinois, has issued 
its new Catalog No. 90, describing and illustrating 
the portable up-draft and down-draft smokeless boilers 
for school heating plants. 

The catalog contains complete specifications and 
working drawings for the use of architects. Complete 
information may be obtained by any architect or 
school official upon request. 
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Sturtevant Company Completes 66 Years of 
Progress and Achievement. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has issued 
an attractive brochure of eight pages, entitled An Air 
Castle, which offers a brief sketch of the history of 
the firm from 1864 to 1930, and tells in a romantic 
way, the development of the unit-heater ventilator 
idea, its achievements, and its progress through the 
66 years of the existence of the company. Today, 
the Sturtevant equipment is universally known and 
used for heating, ventilating, air conditioning, suction 
cleaning, fuel economizing, and generating. 

The firm which has its main office and works in 
Hyde Park, Boston, has plants in five cities, and 
maintains a large engineering force in the principal 
cities. 

New Bausch & Lomb Overhead Projector. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, New 
York, has announced a new overhead projector, 
which offers several advantages over the ordinary 
types of projection equipment. The lecturer faces his 
audience, either sitting or standing, and is enabled to 
operate his own machine, without the services of an 
assistant. 

With the new projector, the image is thrown upward 
and over the operator’s hand. The screen which hangs 
at an angle, is placed above and at the rear of the 
operator. The slides are inserted right side up, so 
that the operator can see them exactly as does the 
audience. Special features in the picture may be 
pointed out on the slide with the aid of a pencil, 
making the use of a pointer unnecessary. In addition 
to the complete overhead projector unit, the equip- 
ment includes an overhead attachment which may be 
used on several models, thus making a regular over- 
head equipment of any model. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official or instructor upon request. 


New Bradley 5-in-A Group Shower. The Bradley 
Washfountain Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturers of Bradley group washing fixtures, has an- 
nounced a new shower bath—the 5-in-A Group 
shower. 

The shower, which accommodates five users, is cir- 
cular in shape, and contains a number of improve- 
ments in design and construction. It has a new-type 
shower head, low water , 
consumption, and pro- 
tection against clogging 
through a Monel-metal 
wire screen placed in 
the shower head. A 
new mixing chamber in 
the central standard 
permits the tempering 
of water at any pres- 
sure. The valves which 
are placed in each of 
the five compartments, 
operate independently 
of each other. A new 
type of reservoir con- 
struction minimizes the 
danger of sudden changes in water temperature when 
an adjacent valve is opened. 

The fixture is constructed to withstand wear and is 
lacquered in green Duco finish. The shower is com- 
pletely piped at the factory and requires only three 
connections on the job, the hot and cold supply lines 
and the drain. A slight pitch in the finish floor elimi- 
nates the use of receptors and allows the water to 
be carried down the central drain. The installation 
of a unit can be made in a very short time. 

Complete information and prices of this new Brad- 
ley product may be obtained from the firm by any 
school official. 





Bradiey 5-in-A 
Group Shower 


Plays Broadcasted. The National Broadcasting 
Company, of New York City, on November 7, in- 
augurated a 26-week series of educational broadcasts, 
embracing the outstanding plays of all times, with the 
leading réles enacted by the actors or actresses mak- 
ing the plays famous. Each play in the series will 
occupy one hour of time. Among the plays to be 
presented are Shakespeare’s Julius Ceasar, Twelfth 
Night, The Melting Pot, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
etc. 


RECENT CHANGES IN BUSINESS 


Higgins Purchases Davids Sealing Wax. Charles 
M. Higgins & Company, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturers of drawing inks and adhesives, have an- 
nounced the purchase of Davids sealing wax, the 
product of America’s oldest established sealing wax 
manufacturer. The Davids Company constituting a 
wholly owned subsidiary company, will operate as 
usual. Orders may be sent to Davids Bros., at 213 
Center St., New York, or to Charles M. Higgins Co., 
at 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Johnson Moves Boston Office. The Johnson Serv- 
ice Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the 
removal of their Boston office to their new building at 
20 Winchester Street. 
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A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT GIVES 
ADVICE 


The Ohio state educational department has pub- 
lished a bulletin prepared by S. B. Racey, a 
county superintendent, in which he counsels his 
fellow superintendents and teachers. Here are a 
few extracts from the bulletin: 

“Sit and listen, as the recitation proceeds, with 
a show of impatient tolerance. Look sorrowfully 
wise and charitably gracious, whatever that means. 
It might be well at this juncture to shake the 
head, but be sure to accompany the shake with a 
look—oh, we might say, ‘a countenance more in 
sorrow than in anger.’ This is in order that you 
may impress everyone with your superior wis- 
dom, so very superior that you can afford to be 
charitable. 

“When you talk to the children do not use their 
vocabulary. Somehow they might get the idea that 
you don’t know much, if you should attempt to 
confine yourself to the language they can com- 
prehend. Have recourse to a heterogeneous con- 
glomeration of all the incomprehensible phrase- 
ology that the most gifted postprandial speaker 
could conceive of without regard to its superabil- 
ity for the children. Yes, you don’t need to under- 
stand it even yourself. I am not quite sure I 
understand that last sentence myself, but it 
sounded very impressive did it not? Then you get 
me, which is slang, but to the point. Talk in Greek 
or some other dead language. Always keep in 
mind that you are to impress with your impor- 
tance. Keep in stock an abundant stock of capi- 
tal T’s. 

“Dear superintendents and principals, follow 
the foregoing advice to the letter, or even the 
spirit of it, and I assure you that your teachers 
and the children will always be glad and happy 
to see you—Go.” 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 
Collected by H. Ainsworth 


A prospectus is a man who finds gold. 

Sotto voce—in a drunken voice. 

Les oiseaux chantaient dans les arbres—The 
oysters were swinging in the trees. 

Pas de deux—Father of twins. 

Le lion se mit 4 rugir—the lion began to blush. 

A quotation is an answer to a division sum. 

E.g.—Egg sample. 

Infra dig—in lodgings. 

Letters in sloping type are hysterics. 

Noah’s wife was Joan of Arc. 

The Israelites made a golden calf because they 
hadn’t got enough gold to make a cow. 

When Moses died, Joshua was his predecessor. 

Solomon had 300 wives and 700 cucumbers. 

The Pharisees were bad people who used to 
wash. 

Ladies wear oyster feathers in their hats. 

Christians are only allowed one wife—This is 
called monotony. 

What is dusk? Little bits of stuff that fly about 
in the air. 

Cheese is butter gone bad. 

Dust is mud with the juice squeezed out. 

Snoring is letting off sleep. 

A fan is a thing you brush the warm off with. 

A “lock-out” is a man who comes home late. 

Petroleum is what you cover floors with. 

All the crew were taken into custardy. 





Static Geography 





Teacher: “Willie, where’s Toronto?” 

Willie: “Right between Davenport and Pitts 
burgh.” 

Teacher: ‘Where did you get that answer?” 

Willie: “On our radio set.” 

Flourishing Industries 

Teacher: “What is Boston noted for?” 

Johnny: “Boots and shoes.” 

Teacher: “Correct. And Chicago?” 

Johnny: “Shoots and booze.” 
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A night alarm in 
the late fifties 





Ounces of Prevention 
Tons of Saving 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in his famous “Poor 

Richard” proverb, underestimated the value 

of “an ounce of prevention.” When it happens to 

be an ounce of fire prevention, such an ounce is 

worth not only “a pound of cure” but a great 
many pounds of property owners’ dollars. 


Here is the way it works. When 
a group of property owners, insured 
in a mutual fire insurance corpora- 
tion, exercise care to prevent fire, 
the reduced fire losses benefit every 
policyholder directly. 

And the reason for this is that the 
saving effected by a mutual com- 
pany is passed on to the policy- 
holders, in annual dividends. 


FEDERATION 
INSURANCE 


=—J 


of dollars. 


An Unparalleled Record 


715 leading, legal reserve ——— under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundeed and thirty millions of dollars. 


A mutual company is owned by its policy- 
holders and operated for their good exclusively. 
The dividend savings received each year by 
mutual fire policyholders run into many millions 


To the individual property owner it means a 


saving of 20% or more on the cost 
of his fire insurance. 

The mutual plan of fire insur- 
ance, and it is the oldest plan in 
operation, is outlined and explained 
in an interesting booklet, available 
on request. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2202-C, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Fire Snsurance 
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“Youth can’t be 
careful,”...so Crane 
engineers were 


careful for it 


Specialists in building needs for physical 
education of youth. .. heads of the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Y. M. C. A. Archi- 


tectural Bureau...came to Crane engineers. 


“Youth at play can’t be careful,” they said. 
“Shower equipment in club and school 
buildings should be more rugged at certain 


points where trouble now develops.” 


That was the beginning of the new Crane 
Y. M. C. A. shower C-4408, especially 
built to meet needs of schools, clubs, and 
public wash rooms. Every weak point that 
experience of schools and Y. M. C. A.’s 


has disclosed in past showers has been 
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ANNIVERSARY ‘ 


Crane C-4g08 Y. M. C. A. Shower. In its de- 
sign, all the faults of showers used in school and 
club buildings have been corrected 





strengthened. It has been built to endure, 


even against hard usage. 


To co-operate with architects and engineers 
of schools and other specialized buildings 
and produce materials exactly adapted to 
their needs is a fixed policy of Crane Co. 
It accounts for the completeness and quality 
of Crane materials which meet every school 
plumbing, heating, and piping need. Let 
our School Plumbing Advisory Service work 
with your architects and officials in selecting 


exactly the materials your school needs. 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 
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‘The new 
FINNELL 
Combination 
Scrubs faster 


than one can 


mop. Cleaner 


== || Covers the Country 


and picks up 
water in one 
operation. 


More than one hundred active, trained representatives, operating out 
of over sixty principal cities of the United States, render service to users 


of FINNELL Floor Machines. 


One of these men can be in your place within a few hours. Each is 
skilled in the knowledge of the various types of floor surface, in the 
treatment best adapted to each floor, and the best method of applying it. 


Free Advisory Service 


If you have just built a new school, secure the benefit of this consulta- 
tive service before the building is opened for use. Find out what is best 
to beautify and to preserve the new floors. A right start will go a long 
way toward keeping them always beautiful and new looking. 


In older buildings, the same service is available to determine what 


process is best adapted to restore the freshness, cleanness and beauty of 
A Size for Every Purpose 


The FINNELLscrubsand polishes— 
electrically, exerting from 35 to 60 
pounds pressure on the brushes 
(depending upon the size of the 
machine). Clean water is provided 
for every square inch of floor space 
and the brushes dig down beneath 
surface dirt until every particle is 
routed, even from between the 
cracks and crevices. 


Use a FINNELL 
in your home, too! 
This is the FINNELL for 


home use. Light, compact, 
speedy, amazing- 
ly efficient, and 
priced within 
reach of any 
purse. Waxes, 


floors, and the best method of keeping them up. 


FINNELL machines are incidental to this service, but, of course, any 
method of caring for floors is aided with a FINNELL. True economy 
may indicate a complete FINNELL System,—large scrubbers or combi- 
nation scrubber and water absorber for open and extensive areas, 
smaller scrubber-polishers for the enclosed and crowded spaces. What- 
ever you need for best results and the greatest time and labor saving, 
FINNELL representatives can recommend it and demonstrate it. 


We shall be glad to send you complete information on the various units. 
Just tell us approximately the size of your School System, its floor area 
and kind of floor. Or, an accurate survey by a competent FINNELL 
floor maintenance specialist will cost you nothing and obligate you in 
no way. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 812 East Street, Elkhart, 
Ind. Factories: Elkhart, Ind., and Hannibal, Mo. 


polishes, finish- | Ay 
es, scrubs—wet / 
or dry. 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


IT WAXES POLISHES IT FINISHE $ IT sCRUBS 
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SCHOOL 


| MULTI UNIT 


WARDROBE 


The AUSTRAL WINDOW has been adjudged an 


essential element in any system of natural ventilation that 
is to adequately meet expectations. 


So too, the AUSTRAL MULTI-UNIT SCHOOL 


\/ ARDROBE. 


Together, these two represent the most modern develop- 
ment for healthful and economical ventilation. 


‘Austral’ Window construction permits the entry of 
fresh air from outdoors, directed up toward the ceiling, 
(avoiding contact with the pupil and danger of draft) 
combining with the heated air from the radiators and is 
difused through the room, from whence it passes under 
the wardrobe doors and is vented out through an aperture 
in the top of the wardrobe which connects with vertical 
ducts. 


In the design and construction of the AUSTRAL MULTI- 
UNIT SCHOOL WARDROBE special attention has been 
directed to its use in combination with the AUSTRAL 
WINDOW for a distinctively superior and perfected ven- 


tilating service,—it is built to the job. 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY TURNED TO NATURAL 
VENTILATION—CONSIDER ITS ADVANTAGES 


WITH “AUSTRAL’” EQUIPMENT: 


..4 100% system of ventilation. 


9% saving in construction cost of building. 
Aporoximately 20°% reduction in heating installa- 
tion. 

Total saving approximately $40,000 in new con- 


struction for a typical high school. 


..No costly mechanical equipment lying idle or im- 


properly used with resulting inciticiency. 
No maintenance costs—no iepairs. 


Greater light area (Narrow Mullions). 


. Absolute control of light. 


z AUSTRALWINDOW@ 


Garments in wardrobe quickly dried. 


Fresh air, when and as desired, in all weather 


conditions, without drafts. 


Send For Your Copy of New Facts on 
“What Price Ventilation”. 
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